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CHAP EB. 4. 
THE FUGITIVE. 


HI quarrel between the part- 
ners had been long and bitter. 
It was over everything in 

general and nothing in par- 
ticular. 

Divergence of natural instincts, per- 
haps, had more to do with it than any 
thing else. For instance, when the part 
ners had made their gold strike, it was 
Kern Lambert’s ambition to marry the 
girl he loved, put the bulk of his money 
out at interest, and with the remainder 
buy a little forty-acre ranch which he 
had in mind, where he and Josephine 
Mahoney could raise a garden and keep 


bees and chickens and a cow. Peter 


I.ooney’s ambition was to buy an im 
ported racing automobile to carry him 
back and forth between the gambling 
in Tia Juana and the San Fran- 
cisco cafés. 

When two men with such widely sep- 
arated tastes are compelled to be to- 
gether day after. day in a search for 
gold in the wilderness of California, 
trouble is bound to arise. Trouble did 
ise, and continued between them, and 
every one throughout the country in 
their was located knev 


houses 


arise 
which claim 
OF .it. 

This last-mentioned phase of the mat 
ter was what sent Kern Lambert flee 
ing from the country, stigmatized as 
the murderer of his mining partner, 
hunted and wretched and alone, and 
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into the strange adventures which Fate 
held in store for him. 

The two had decided to dissolve part- 
nership, by some hook or crook, when 
their present grubstake had been ex- 
hausted. On the heels of this decision 
came the big strike for which they had 
worked so hard and longed so fervently. 
One evening late in spring they struck 
a pothole in the bedrock of the dead 
river they were working. The nuggets 
and dust which comprised the accum- 
ulation they found they estimated as of 
a value close to a hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Their quarrel forgotten, the partners, 
twined in each other’s arms, danced 
about the treasure like hilarious boys. 
Then gradually they settled down to an 
equal division of the gold and plans for 
breaking camp on the morrow, and 
sallying forth into the dimly remem- 
bered world, each rich, each with pulses 
throbbing to “follow his natural bent.” 

Kern Lambert was to hunt up their 
pack burro, which had been loosed to 
browse a living off the chaparral, while 
Pete Looney crossed the steep ridge to 
the west of their claim to fish the creek 
in the cafion beyond for their supper of 
mountain trout. 

Kern found the burro just at dusk, 
and led the shaggy little bearer of their 
many burdens into camp. It was dark 
when he arrived and called to Pete, re- 
ceiving no answer. His partner did not 
return that night, and at daybreak Kern 
set out over the ridge to find him. 

An hour later he was bending over 
Pete’s dead body, lying prone in the 
shallow water of the creek, his face up- 
turned and hideous with the marks of 
pain, his steel fishing rod still clutched 
in his hand. The base of his skull was 
mashed to a sickening pulp. 

Horror-stricken, Kern compelled his 
dizzy faculties to work. Was it mur- 
der? A cowardly blow from behind, if 
this was true. He could find no 


weapon save the many bowlders all 





about, but not one seemed bloodstained, 
Had Pete slipped into the creek and 
struck his head on a stone? The creek 
at this point ran over a bed of gravel, so 
this could not have been the case, 

Puzzling thus, thoughts of his own 
predicament flashed across Kern’ 
mind. He and his partner were known 
by all in the vicinity to have been at 
outs. Pete would be found dead, with 
an ugly wound at the back of his head, 
The other partner, Kern Lambert, 
leaves the claim with a hundred thou- 
sand dollars worth of gold. What 
would people think? The miners in the 
neighborhood would string Kern up, he 
believed, before he had explained half- 
way. He must disappear and lose his 
identity for the time being—perhaps 
forever. For years he had toiled and 
struggled for the fortune he now pos- 
sessed, yet he must forego any pleasure 
in it, hide it well, and flee like a criminal 
from the accusing fingers of his fellow 
men. And Josephine! Josephine Ma- 
honey, the girl who had waited for him 
so long—he must renounce her, too, and 
bury himself in some remote spot till 
his innocence was proved or the crime 
forgotten, 

Unwise thoughts, perhaps ; but under 
the stress of the moment Kern gave 
heed to them. 

Fearing even to give his dead partner 
a decent burial, he hurried back to 
camp, took as much gold dust as he 
could conveniently carry in a pocketed 
belt beneath his clothes, cached the re- 
mainder, loosed the burro once more, 
and struck out in a bee line over the 
lonesome hills toward the nearest rail- 
not until he was 
for Sacramento 


road point. It was 
aboard a train bound 
that he began to realize that, by fleeing 
the country, he was only adding fuel to 
the flames of suspicion which were al- 
ready licking at his heels. 

He reached Sacramento that evening, 
where his first act was to buy a paper 
and scan it closely. At this time of year 
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there were many: trout fishermen along 
the Kettledrum, and he felt sure the 
body of his partner would be discovered 
that day. He was right. News of the 
finding of it and of the suspicion, aug- 
mented by his flight, which had fallen 
on Looney’s partner, mocked him from 
the first page. Hiding the paper under- 
neath his coat, shrinking from passers- 
by, Kern hurried along little-frequented 
streets to the water front. At six-thirty, 
determined to make devious his route of 
escape, he was aboard a river steamer 
for San Francisco. At San Francisco 
he meant to take a coastwise vessel for 
Alaska, where he would bury himself 
in the white silence and take up once 
more the quest for gold. 

Had it not been for the gold he and 
Pete had found, and had there been the 
least plausible evidence of the unseen 
thing that had struck Peter Looney to 
the ground, Kern reasoned, he would 
have proclaimed his innocence and 
braved it out. But there had been noth- 
ing on which to hang a clew—absolutely 
nothing. Peter had been murdered, he 
telt certain; and he knew who had been 
named as his murderer. 


CHAPTER II. 

STATEROOM IQ. 
S the Colonel Sandercook backed 
clear of the wharf and swung 
about in the muddy waters of the Sac- 
ramento River, Kern Lambert sought 
the purser and was assigned to his 
stateroom. The boat was crowded, and 
he was forced to share a room with 
another man. By all means he wished 
to be alone, but there was no help for it. 
So, ordering his dinner sent to the 
stateroom, he followed the steward to 
the upper deck where the latter 

knocked on a door near the stern. 

As the boat was then drifting with 
the current, her wheel was motionless. 
This rendered audible the sudden hur- 
ried shuffling of papers which came 


from within. The noise continued, and 
at last the steward knocked again. 
There came the sound of the snapping 
of a suit-case lock, and a little later a 
key grated in the latticed door. 

The man who opened the door was 
about Kern Lambert’s build and height, 
and of the same complexion. Kern 
scarce noted these details then, but 
later they were brought home to him in 
a striking manner. The man seemed 
nervous, ill at ease, and his face was 
pallid. 

The steward explained. Rather un- 
graciously the occupant of stateroom 
Ig accepted the conditions and stepped 
back for Kern to enter. 

When the steward had taken his leave 
Kern hesitatingly introduced himself 
as John Smith. The other, with a 
forced smile, responded with the name, 
Judson Cross. This superficial cere- 
mony disposed of, Kern announced that 
he had ordered his dinner in the state- 
room, and wished to know if the other 
objected. Judson Cross informed him 
then that he, too, had ordered dinner to 
be brought there. 

“John Smith” laughed a bit uncom- 
fortably at this. 

“Then we'll eat together,” he said. 

To which Judson Cross contributed 
the thinnest of smiles. 

After this, conversation lapsed. Kern 
had no wish to go on deck and en- 
counter people and, from all appear- 
ances, Judson Cross felt much the same 
way. Neither wished to talk, it seemed, 
and by and by the situation became al- 
most unbearable, with Kern seated on 
the single stool of the stateroom and 
Judson Cross ensconced gloomily on the 
edge of the lower berth. 

When silence and tobacco smoke be- 
came oppressive Kern broke the strain 
by launching forth into a string of such 
general questions as one bored traveler 
asks another. By the time the Jap ar- 
rived with their meals these questions 
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had brought out the following meager 
information : 

Judson Cross was crossing California 
for the first time in his life. He was 
from New York, and the river trip had 
offered the means for varying the long 
transcontinental journey. He had few 
relatives—none that he cared anything 
about or that cared anything for him. 
He knew nothing of the West, of 
course, but was familiar with the At- 
lantic seaboard from end to end, and 
had crossed to Europe twenty times. 
He was agent for a large firm of art 
dealers in New York City, and as such 
had bought many valuable European 
paintings on his various trips. He was 
coming West for his health. His 
steamer ticket called for Vallejo, a 
town near the mouth of the river, some 
thirty miles from San _ Francisco. 
There he was to meet, through the 
medium of a letter of introduction, 
some people he had never seen, and re- 
main a few days before continuing on 
to the seaport city. 

They ate in strained silence, then 
Kern left his stateroom mate to his own 
gloomy devices, with the idea of seek- 
ing a quiet nook on the now dark deck. 

As he slid open the door his nerves 
almost gave way by reason of the sight 
of a rather tall, well-knit man, with a 
brown Vandyke beard, in a neatly fitting 
gray suit and a pearl-gray crush hat. 
Kern was face to face with him and it 
seemed as if the stranger had been on 
the point of entering their room. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!”-he ejac- 
ulated. “Confound these doors! 
They’re all alike. I was just on the 
point of unceremoniously opening 
yours.” 

With a mumbled acceptance of the 
apology, Kern hurried aft. As he took 
his seat he saw the man with the Van- 
dyke entering the room next to’ num- 
ber 19. 

Kern 


sat watching the steamer’s 


white wake in the black, winding river 


and in the twinkling farmhouse lights 
ashore. He was alone at last. Sleep 
was out of the question. Thoughts of 
being housed in with the morose Mr, 
Judson Cross filled him with disgust, 
He decided to remain there all night to 
brood and plan. 

It was a long, cold vigil with despair, 
but he preferred it to tossing, sleepless, 
on the upper berth of stateroom 19, 
So he held on till streaks of dawn be- 
gan to show in the east, and he knew 
that the steamer must be nearing the 
mouth of the river. 

Chilled to the bone, Kern decided to 
risk a trip to the barroom below for a 
drink of something warming. But as 
he rose to his feet a nocturnal roisterer 
sank to the bench and grasped his coat- 
tail. 

“Sit down, pardner, an’ be sociable,” 
he chuckled. ‘Minin’ man?” 

Kern had started guiltily as he felt 
the man’s hold on him. “Yes,” he re- 
plied instinctively, then regretted it. 

“So’m I,” informed the other. “Say, 
read about ole Pete Looney bein’ 
croaked up on the Kettledrum? In 
t’night’s paper. I knew ole Pete. An’ 
I know th’ fella that bumped ’im off. ’T 
least I’ve seen ’im. Fella named Lam- 
bert—Pete’s pardner. Poor ole Pete! 
Say—wait a minute, pardner.” 

But Kern had sped away into the 
darkness as from a ghost. 

That he should meet a mining man 
on a trip from a country where gold has 
been sought and found since the days of 
forty-nine was not strange. Nor was 
it strange that this miner had been ac- 
quainted with Pete Looney, who was 
well known in mining camps from San 
Bernardino to Dutch Flat. But that 
this man, whoever he was, knew him— 
Kern Lambert—by sight was serious. 
He must keep to the stateroom now till 
the steamer docked in San Francisco. 

With trembling fingers he slid back 
the door of stateroom 19, the electric 




















light of which still gleamed through the 
latticework. 

Judson Cross, fully dressed, lay 
stretched on the lower berth. The new 
ghastly whiteness of the man’s face 
struck Kern as odd. Then, with a gasp 
of realization, he saw a sheet of white 
paper pinned to Cross’ breast. Next 
his startled glance fell upon a small vial, 
with skull and crossbones on its label, 
at the man’s side. A faint, weird odor 
as of almond blossoms tingled in his 
nostrils. 

Reluctantly, with a shuddering dread, 
Kern placed his hand on a forehead 
that was cold and clammy. 

For the second time during that ter- 
rible twenty-four hours Kern Lambert 
looked on death. 

“Suicide!” he gasped, and a wild idea 
raced through his head. 

Why not? One glance at the body 
convinced him that the man 
about his age and build and complexion. 
He remembered that Judson Cross had 
claimed few relatives, and none that 
cared what became of him. 

He scarcely stopped to think. He 
thrust the paper taken from the dead 
man’s breast into a pocket. Frenziedly 
he locked the door, then began undress- 
ing the body. 

In half an hour ihe steward was tap- 
ping. 

“We dock at Vallejo in ten minutes, 
he announced. “Any baggage?” 

“All right,” Kern replied. “No bag- 
gage.” 

He sat trembling in the dead man’s 
clothes, waiting for the boat to make 
her landing. He read again what he had 
written on a leaf from his notebook and 
pinned on his own coat, which now 
covered the dead man’s breast: 


was of 


” 


Though I am not guilty of the murder of 
Peter Looney, up on the Kettl: drum, I can- 
not stand the terrors of being hounded over 
the country. In my pockets will be found 
money with which to bury me. Notify the 
authorities of Boulder ( ounty that they necd 
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Bury me in San 
KERN LAMBERT. 

Yes, that would do well enough. 
How his head ached! Would the 
steamer never dock and end this strain? 
He would walk boldly out as Judson 
Cross, and go ashore in Vallejo. The 
body would not be found until the boat 
had reached San Francisco. And when 
it was found it would represent the 
body of Kern Lambert. From that mo- 
ment on Kern Lambert would be Jud- 
son Cross. It was a wild thing to do, no 
doubt, but the circumstances seemed to 
demand it. That miner might recog- 
nize him if he were to go on to San 
Francisco with the boat. 

When the steamer docked he gripped 
the dead man’s suit case to stop the 
trembling of his hands, slid open the 
door, and started forward. 

Instantly the door next to stateroom 
19 was opened, and Kern caught a 
glimpse of a pearl-gray crusher hat and 
a brown Vandyke beard. Quickening 
his steps he reached the gangway, 
handed the bowing steward half a dol- 
lar, and went ashore. 

Quickly losing himself in the crowd, 
he sought the telegraph office and sent 
this message to Josephine Mahoney, in 
Los Angeles: 


pursue me no farther. 


Francisco. 


Believe nothing you read in the papers. 
Come at once to San Francisco. Meet you 
ten-thfrty a. m., Sunday, at Townsend Street 
Station. K. 

Then he sped toward a hotel and 
locked himself in a room. 

Through the window he saw the 
steamer leaving the wharf. There was 
no indication that the dead man had 
been-discovered. 

With eager fingers he opened the sui- 
cide’s suit case to learn all that was pos- 
sible about the man whose life thread 
he had so suddenly taken upon himself. 

What manner of man was he now? 
What was his history? Where did he 
come from? Who were his parents? 
Who were the strangers he was to meet 
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here in Vallejo, and to what purpose? 
Did he dare go as far as that? Accord- 
ing to the slip he had found on the 
suicide’s breast, all this was described 
in certain papers in the suit case. 

A thrill of strange exultation seized 
him. He would be officially dead. 
There was no one in all the world to 
mourn. Josephine would come to him. 
She would understand and accept the 
situation. As Judson Cross he would 
live his new life, and try to bring honor 
to that name. Thoughts of whatever 
difficulties he might encounter in living 
Cross’ life were engulfed by the real- 
ization that Kern Lambert was dead. 


ITI, 


LISTENED, 


CHAPTER 


THE MAN WHO 


N order to facilitate the sequence of 
events in this chronicle, it will be 
necessary to go back to the night before 
Kern Lambert discovered the dead body 
of his mining partner on the Kettle- 
drum, and to take up, somewhere near 
the middle, the life thread of one Hayes 
Lassater. 

Be it known in the beginning that 
Hayes Lassater was a criminal investi- 
gator now at the height of his note- 
worthy career. A man of middle age, 
finely though perhaps oddly educated, 
of zsthetic tastes and habits, and with 
a restraint over himself almost super- 
human, was Hayes Lassater. 

He was the head of the Lassater De- 
tective Bureau, of San Francisco, which 
firm employed a body of plain-clothes 
patrolmen operating in nearly every 
bank, hotel, and public institution in the 
\Vestern metropolis. Also the firm ac- 
cepted a varied assortment of private 
cases. 

These activities, however, were un- 
der the direct supervision of Hayes 
Lassater’s right-hand man, Philip Sav- 
age. Such things now held little 
fascination for the chief. So while 


Savage conducted the routine business 


of the office, Hayes Lassater gave his 
mind and time to such criminal prob- 
lems as made appeal to his love of the 
bizarre. 

For the two years just past, Lassiter 
had given every waking hour to the 
breaking up of a notorious ring of 
criminals, whose operations seemed to 
extend from coast to coast. <A year 
previous to the opening of this account, 
the dying confession of a member of 
this band, who had faced justice by rea- 
son of Lassater’s efforts, placed in the 
investigator’s hands much valuable in- 
formation. With this weapon at his 
disposal, Hayes Lassater had waged a 
steady warfare against the ring. Asa 
result, several more of the criminals had 
fallen into his net. 

However, Lassater now realized that 
he had overplayed his hand. His net 
had caught only small fish, and the con- 
trolling geniuses of this corrupt frater- 
nity were still at large, still operating 
freely against the law. lurthermore, 
the arrests he had accomplished had 
only served to make the leaders more 
wary; and now Lassater found that his 
source of information was running dry. 
This principally because the messages 
which he had been able to read secretly, 
after receiving his tip from the dying 
man, were now transferred in cipher. 
This cipher was before Lassater’s eyes 
nearly every day, but so far he had been 
unable to get the key to it. Now and 
then, too, the cipher would be changed, 
and this rendered his problem more dif- 
ficult still. 

So he was obliged to wait and watch, 
with certain members of the gang al- 
ways under his thumb, but with the 
ringleaders still unknown to him. And, 
“to his vast chagrin, he was forced, too, 
to let the gang continue to operate while 
he waited to snare those in higher-up 
positions, and effectually break up the 
ring. 

Now on the night in question Hayes 
Lassater obtained information, by 























means of his secret method, that the 
unknown king-pin of the criminal set 
had received a message from New York 
City that day to the effect that a man 
named Judson Cross was then on his 
way to California in the interests of 
the ring. Luckily for Lassater, this bit 
of information had been transmitted in 
his hearing by word of mouth between 
certain lieutenants of the gang. 

From the speech of these two, it was 
apparent that this Judson Cross was 
new to the West, and unknown to any 
of the Western members of the ring. 
His clothes and personality were de- 
scribed, and the information offered 
that he would carry papers which would 
fully establish his identity. At Sacra- 
mento he had instructions from the 
New York end to take a river boat and 
drop off at Vallejo, where he would re- 
port to headquarters. 

Now, as this was the first intimation 
that Lassiter had received regarding 
Vallejo as a field of the gang’s opera- 
tions, he decided to hurry to Sacra- 
mento and, if possible, get on the trail 
of the new arrival, so that he might 
track him to—who knew what? 

Accordingly he set forth that night 
for Sacramento in his high-power ma- 
chine, with his natty little negro chauf- 
feur, Pinky Pollard, at the wheel. 

It was late when the big car arrived 
in the capital city, but Lassater found 
some one on watch in all the river navi- 
gation companies’ offices. He had soon 
ascertained that no one by the name of 
Judson Cross had taken passage for 
Vallejo within the past twenty-four 
hours. 

It was true that Cross might be 
traveling under an assumed name, and 
had already made the river trip, but 
Lassater thought this improbable ac- 
cording to the wording of the telegram. 
So leaving orders to,be notified by tele- 
phone at his hotel if Judson Cross 
should register during the night, he be- 
took himself to bed. 
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All next day he spen in the hotel, 
waiting word from some one of the 
navigation offices. Grave, placid, and 
always the noticeable gentleman, he 
strolled from barroom to lobby, read 
magazines, and engaged in genial 
and information-gathering conversation 
with everybody, from bell hop to the 
most distinguished guest. Hayes Las- 
sater never worried. 

He had just found it possible to take 
a seat in a gentlemanly game of poker, 
a diversion which he dearly loved be- 
cause of its excellent training in char- 
acter reading and control, when he was 
paged and conducted to a telephone 
booth. Almost to his chagrin, as he 
had sized up his poker antagonists as 
worthy of his steel, he learned that 
Judson Cross had just engaged a state- 
room on the Colonel Sandercook, leav- 
ing for San Francisco and way ports at 
half-past six. 

Shortly afterward, having expressed 
his regrets over being unable to enter 
the fascinating game, Hayes Lassater 
ordered his car. A block from the river 
he commanded Pinky to let him out, 
and drive the car back to San Fran- 
cisco. Then, suit case in hand, Lassater 
walked to the navigation company’s of- 
fice, where he met with little difficulty 
in obtaining a stateroom next to the one 
engaged by Judson Cross. 

The new arrival in California kept to 
stateroom I9 pretty close, and Hayes 
Lassater gained no sight of him while 
the steamer lay alongside the wharf. 
Just before she cast loose, however, he 
became aware, by listening through the 
latticework of his stateroom door, that 
the steward was showing another oc- 
cupant into number 19. 

This was fortunate, as now Cross 
would probably talk. From his suit 
case Lassater took an audiphone and 
placed it in operation. 

It soon became evident that the two 
men beyond the partition were utter 
strangers to each other. Lassater made 
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a mental note of every detail of the 
conversation, however, and listened for 
evidences of a chance to set eyes on one 
or both of the speakers. 

This opportunity did not come until 
dinner had been sent to stateroom 19. 
Then the latest arrival, who had in- 
troduced himself as John Smith, ap- 
parently made ready to go out on deck. 
In a twinkling Hayes Lassater was out- 
side his own stateroom and at the door 
of number 19 intercept the man. 

Only Lassater’s perfect control kept 
evidences of surprise from his face 
when he saw the two men together as 
the one coming out opened the door. 
But for the difference in the clothes 
they wore, the description contained in 
the telegram might have applied to 
either, Lassater, pretending to have 
been on the point of opening the wrong 
door, made his apologies and returned 
to his own stateroom, after noting how 
the man who had come out was dispos- 
ing himself on the after deck. 

Now through the instrument came 
the scratch of a pen from beyond the 
partition. This continued for an hour 
or more, while Lassater alternately 
listened and gave grave attention to the 
excellent dinner he had ordered brought 
up. 

Finally the writer rose to his feet, 
shuffled his papers, and began a steady 
tramping, back and forth, back and 
forth, within the narrow confines of 
the stateroom. Now and then a heart- 
rending sigh came distinctly to the 


silent listener. 





Liour followed hour. Still the occu- 
pant of number 19 tramped on. Fre- 
quently a despairing groan came from 
his lips. Still the other man remained 
on deck, though the hour was late and 
the weather cold. 

The 
and at last the detective lowered the in- 
strument and went out into the night. 
He strolled forward, then aft down the 


ramping became monotonous, 
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starboard side, rounding the house at 
the stern. 

There sat the huddled figure, alone in 
the cold night. 

“M’m-m! Strange pair,” the investi- 
gator muttered, once more entering his 
stateroom. 

Now, however, no sound came 
through the audiphone. Apparently 
the tramper had at last gone to bed. So 
Hayes Lassater did likewise, remaining 
fully dressed, however, and with no in- 
tention of falling asleep. 

At length, in the wee small hours, he 
heard the other man reéntering the 
room next door. Lassater was at once 
alert. Strange sounds now 
through his instrument—sounds which 
he was puzzled to interpret. At last the 
steward came, announcing Vallejo. To 
Lassater’s utter surprise, it was the 
voice of the wrong man that answered. 
What was the meaning of this? 

He was not enlightened, and was 
forced to remain on the alert till the 
door of number 19 was opened, and 
the man who was to go ashore at Val- 
lejo came out. 

This was the signal for Lassater to 
act. He, too, must go ashore at Vallejo 
and follow Judson Cross. He slid open 
his door just as the other passed it. 

Once again his marvelous control 
over himself held back an exclamation 
of surprise. He could not be mistaken. 
Though his opportunity had been 
limited, his trained faculties had made a 
quick, scientific comparison of the faces 
of the two occupants of stateroom 19. 
Yet here, going ashore at Vallejo, was 
the man called for San 
Francisco—and he wore the clothes of 
the man still in the berth of stateroom 
19! 

Was it a plain case of theft? 
this man rendered the other 
stolen his clothes and suit case, 


came 


whose ticket 


Had 
uncon- 


scious 


and—— 
He must know at once. 
He sprang lightly through the door 

















in the wake of the man bound for the 
gangway. Softly but quickly he slid 
open the door of stateroom 19. 

Instantly a delicate odor as of almond 
blossoms assailed his sense of smell. 
He saw the still form in the lower 
berth, the paper pinned to the clothes of 
the other man, and the vial on the bed- 
clothes. 

“Prussic acid!’ muttered 
“Murder or suicide?” 

He darted within and swiftly read the 
placard on the dead man’s breast. 

“Kern Lambert—Kern Lambert,” he 
muttered. ‘Peter Looney—I read of 
that murder last night. I have it. I 
have it! A suicide, and a switch of 
identities! Heavens! Should I follow 
the new Judson Cross, or remain with 
the body of the old? The new, by all 
means.” 

He closed the door on the ghastly 
sight under the white electric light, and 
sped forward in the tracks of the im- 
personator of Judson Cross. 


Lassater. 


CHAPTER tV. 
WORKING TOGETHER. 


[N his room in the hotel at Vallejo, 

Kern Lambert, or Judson Cross, sat 
gazing in horror at the written .words 
dancing before his eyes. They burned 
into his brain, these last words written 
by the dead man whose identity he had 
assumed. 

And with what an identity Kern’s 
rash act had caused him to envelop him- 
self! Unwittingly he had assumed the 
personality of a confessed criminal, a 
poor weakling made putty in the hands 
of some unscrupulous malefactor, a tool 
kept sharp by fear of the sword of ex- 
posure dangling forever above his head 
—a man driven to suicide, not because 
of a poor state of health, as Kern had 
imagined—but because of shame and 
fear. 

His mind was a blank, it seemed. Be- 
yond the major details of the dead 
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man’s confession, he could grasp noth- 
ing. The papers must wait for the 
thorough investigation of a saner mo- 
ment. Now he must 

Tap! Tap! Tap! 

Kern jumped as if a pistol had been 
fired behind him. He hastily thrust the 
damning papers back into the suit case 
and locked the lid. He pulled himself 
together and faced the door. 

It was only the bell boy, perhaps. 
Why, he was becoming a regular cow- 
ard. Or the chambermaid with clean 
towels. He—— 

Tap! Tap! Tap! 

Stifling a half hysterical chuckle, the 
apocryphal Judson Cross approached 
the door and turned the key. He closed 
his eyes to steady himself, opened them, 
and turned the knob. 

A tallish man in a gray suit and a 
pearl-gray crush hat confronted him. 
He wore a short, well-trimmed Van- 
dyke beard. Where had he seen him 
before? Ah, now he knew—he had 
occupied the stateroom next to num- 
ber 19 on the Colonel Sandercook. 
“Judson Cross” almost reeled. 

The stranger smiled affably, and in 
a soft voice said: 

“T want you—Kern Lambert.” 

Kern’s hands dropped to his sides. 
Not a word would come for several mo- 
ments. Then he half breathed: ‘‘Well, 
here I am. But I’m innocent, I'll tell 
you that. 

“We have just time to catch one of 
the fast boats for San Francisco,” satd 
the other, as Kern paused. “Come with 
me to my office and tell me all about 
it. It will be for the best, I am sure.” 

Again the man of the brown Vandyke 
smiled pleasantly. He seemed so dif- 
ferent from the arresting officer that 
Kern’s tortured imagination had con- 
jured, that a sigh of relief escaped him. 

The strange caller nodded at the 
fatal suit case. “Bring that, please,” 
was his command. 

Kern silently obeyed. 





” 
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Below a taxicab was waiting for 
them. They were soon aboard a swift 
river boat plying between the town and 
San Francisco. The stranger talked 
amiably throughout the trip. At the 
dock in San Francisco Kern found a 
handsome high-power car, with a little 
negro chauffeur, awaiting them. 

Che driver sprang to the ground and 
opened the tonneau door. With meas- 
ureless courtesy the gentleman of the 
pearl-gray crush hat motioned his 
wretched passenger to enter the car 
first. 

As the machine purred softly along 
Market Street, Kern’s enigmatical con- 
ductor chatted easily on various topics 
of civic interest, brought to his atten- 
tion by objects which they passed. To 





Kern’s immeasurable surprise, the 
negro, without command, presently 
stopped before the entrance to the 


Palace Hotel, where he sprang to the 
curb and threw open the door for his 
passengers to alight. 

As they reached the pavement, the 
chauffeur grasped the suit case, but 
his employer shook his head. 

“Take it around to the office, please, 
Pinky,” he ordered; then, stepping to 
Kern’s side, he directed the way#into 
the fashionable hostelry. 

Still talking in his low, pleasant, re- 
fined manner, this altogether impossible 
limb of the law led the way to the 
ornate barroom. He asked for Kern’s 
pleasure in the matter of a beverage, 
ordering a King Alfonso for himself. 

When they had finished their drinks, 
the stranger, continuing his easy flow of 
conversation to his silent listener, led 
the way by a side door. 

Immediately a commotion took place 
in the barroom behind them. Angry 
voices were raised. There were the 
sounds of scuffling feet. Fists cracked. 

Kern turned about; but his com- 
panion grasped his arm and, hurrying 
for the first time, conducted him across 


the street. 
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They entered an office building close 
at hand. The elevator carried them up 
several flights, and soon the man in 
the gray suit was inserting a key in the 
lock of a ground-glass door, on the 
surface of which Kern read: 

BRUCE V. COOPER, 
Real Estate and Loans, 
Walk In. 


Kern found an elegantly-appointed 
office beyond the door, which was 
locked after their entrance. Perhaps 
the first thing he noticed was the suit 
case with which he had become so gro- 
tesquely associated. It stood on a cor- 
ner of a thick Oriental rug, beside a 
massive mahogany desk. 

Kern’s guide motioned him to one of 
the pillowy leather chairs, and seated 
himself in the swivel chair before the 
desk. He steepled long white fingers, 
and looked over them, with his grave 
smile, at Kern. 

‘Now tell me all about it, 
bert,” he said. 

“My name is Judson Cross,” said 
Kern defiantly. 

“I like a poor liar,” announced the 
other smoothly. 
there’s always a chance. 
can lie like a professional is beyond re- 
call. Well?’ He elevated his nicely- 
modeled brown eyebrows. 

“Well, in the first place, who are 
you?’ demanded Kern. “Why should 
I tell you anything?” 

“Quite natural questions, I'll admit. 
But I must reply with another question: 
Why did you accompany me here?” 

“Why—why, because I thought [ 
was under arrest,’ Kern stammered. 

“Exactly. Please continue to con- 
sider yourself in the same situation. 
And again I ask you to tell me all about 
it, Mr. Lambert.” 

“But you are not a—— Isn't this a 
real estate and loan office? Aren’t you 
Bruce V. —— What’s the name I saw 
on the door?” 


Mr. Lam- 


“For a 
The man who 


poor liar, 






























The other shrugged well-clothed 
shoulders. ‘You are a stubborn young 
man.” He laughed, taking from a 
drawer of the desk a diminutive shield. 
“Were I in your predicament, Mr. 
Lambert, I should scarcely hesitate to 
confide in one who had treated me as I 
have treated you.” 

He tendered the shield. 
the metal, Kern read: 


THE LASSATER DETECTIVE 
BUREAU. 


Stamped in 


“[ am rather pleasantly attracted by 
your looks, Mr. Lambert. . I think you 
can be of vast service to me; and | am 
almost as certain that I can be of serv- 
ice to you. I seriously advise you to 
place confidence in me. I think you will 
never have cause to regret it. Now tell 
me the truth about the death up on the 
Kettledrum, and about everything, in- 
cluding your assumption of the per- 
sonality of Judson Cross.” 

Kern Lambert stared at the man in 
bewildered horror. 

“You see I already know much,” 
added the other. 

To Kern, the facts in this strange 
man’s possession bordered on the mirac- 
ulous. It was too much for him, From 
beginning to end he made clean breast 
of the entire matter. 

Had he chosen to, he could not have 
lied while those kindly, seemingly all- 
seeing gray eyes were fixed on him so 
Not a word did his listener 
miss, not an interruption did he make. 
He sat immovable. 

As Kern finished, the man sprang to 
had released him 
from a hypnotic spell. He swiveled to 
his desk and picked up a_ portable 
phone. 

Kern, with a swiftly beating heart, 
listened for the pronouncement of his 
doom as the other called for a number 
and waited patiently. 

“Hello!” he said in his low voice at 
last. “Lassater’s?” 


soberly. 


life as if. some on 
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A short wait, then: “This is Las- 
sater speaking, Phil. Send a wire to 
our men who went to investigate the 
death of that Peter Looney up in the 
Kettledrum country, to make every ef- 
fort to unravel the mystery. I have just 
learned that Kern Lambert is innocent 
of the crime, and I wish it proved to the 
satisfaction of everybody. That’s all, 
Phil.” 

KXern Lambert was on his feet, his 
voice breaking in a sob as he cried: 
“But how do you know? You have 
only my word! [—Mr. Lassater, 

9 

“Such a poor liar as you are,” Las- 
sater returned lightly, “could never fab- 
ricate a yarn like that. Tl stake my 
reputation on your innocence; but I de- 
mand something in return from you.” 

“What is it? Name it!” 

“You have acted like a twelve-year- 
old boy in this matter, Mr. Lambert, 
from beginning to end,” said Lassater. 
“You’ve placed yourself in a terrible 
muddle, and you’re by no means out of 
it yet. Even were you proved innocent 
of the murder of Pete Looney, you still 
have the Judson Cross matter hanging 
over your head.” 

“T know—I know. 
do for your” 

“You must continue in the rdle of 
Judson Cross until I give you permis- 
sion to become Kern Lambert once 
more.” 

“But you don’t understand, Mr. Las- 
sater!” Kern cried. “I haven’t told you 
all, because I don’t yet know all myself. 
I’ve not finished reading the suicide’s 
papers. But I know he confessed him- 
self a criminal, and-——” 

“And that’s just why I want you to 
continue in the character of Judson 
Cross. You're a godsend to me; and if 
you prove yourself to be the capable 
man [ think you are, you will be of in- 
estimable service to humanity in help- 
ing to wipe out one of the biggest rings 


But what can I 
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of criminals that ever infested this 
country.” 

“But—but I’ve sent for Jo—Miss 
Mahoney.” 

‘That need not matter.” 

“And—and there’s the body of Jud- 


son Cross, perhaps still in stateroom 
19 with @ note on its breast telling that 
it is Kern Lambert 

“You are mistaken. Men from the 
Lassater Bureau met ihe boat h 
took charge of the body, on telegraphic 
instructions from me. It will go name- 
less to the morgue, and later to the pot- 
ter’s field, I imagine—nameless still.” 

Kern could only shake his head in be- 
wilderment. 

“At,the same time,” Las added, 
“T wired my bureau to send men to in 
vestigate the 
Kettledrum. 
well in hand for 


sater 


Looney case, up on the 
You see, | have had you 


some little time, Mr. 


Cross.” 

“Mr. Cross!” gasped Kern. 

“And now, Mr. Cross,” Lassater pro- 
ceeded smoothly, “it you il open your 


suit case, we'll see what manner of ras- 
1199 
1] 


cal you are, after all 
CHAPTER V. 
THE OUTPOS! 


passed silently in the office, 


A*® hour 


with Hayes Lassater engrossed in 
the papers taken from the dead man’s 
suit case, and Kern Lambert seated 


window, looking 


traffic of Market 


thoughtfully at the 
down on the busy 
Street. 

At length Lassater leaned 
arranged the papers in a 
before him on the desk. 

‘A strange 


back and 
neat pile 
document indeed, Mr. 
Cross,” he said. 

Kern winced at the which the 
detective so unceremoniously persisted 
in thrusting upon him. 

“A strange document,” the other con- 
tinued. “I imagine a brief outline of 
its contents will 


name 


serve our present pur- 


ere and. 





pose. Of course, later, you will read it 
again and again, so as to familiarize 
yourself with all necessary particulars, 

“Your task, it would seem, is to be 
less difficult than I imagined. This for 
the simple reason that you are not a 
hardened criminal, we thought, but 
merely a young man who has 
wrong and has been led from one step 


ox 
gone 


to another by reason of the initial 
criminal act. At the third step, how- 
ever, the real Judson Cross balked— 


and ended his life rather than incrimi- 
nate himself further. 

‘To be briefer, Cross was, as he told 
you, buying agent for a New York art 
dealer. His employer, while not a pro- 
fessional himself, had many 
secret dealings with professionals 

“In some manner he learned of a se- 
cret crime which his employee, Judson 
Cross, had committed. While Cross re- 
fuses, even in his last words, to go into 
detail regarding his misstep, he makes 
it clear enough that it was of a shame- 
ful character and that the burden of it 
lay heavily upon him. 

“His unscrupulous employer used the 
knowledge he has gained as a whip with 
which to make Cross do his bidding. 
The man must have suffered the tor- 
tures of the damned—a poor, wretched, 
helpless fool in the hands of this art 
dealer. 

“Smuggling valuable 
the United States for this dealer 
at fabulous prices to wealthy art 


criminal 


paintings into 
to sell 
fan- 
ciers, as unscrupulous as himself, was 
the price that he demanded for his si- 
lence regarding Cross’ secret. 

“About five years ago, it seems, Jud- 
son Cross procured for him in Europe 
four canvases, small though of great 
Spanish artist Bartolome 
than 


value, by the 
Esteban Murillo. 
two feet square, but worth*in the neigh- 
borhood of forty thousand dollars 
apiece. They had been stolen from a 
famous collection in Paris. 
necessary, of 


less 


1 
ihey are 


“It was course, . to 














smuggle these stolen paintings into the 
States. So Cross, according to his em- 
ployer’s instructions, secured each can- 
vas between two thin, flat sheets of 
steel, which, when they were welded to- 
gether all around the edges, resembled a 
single sheet of metal. These plates, or 
double plates, were placed one at the 
back of each of four other paintings in 
water color, and acted as substantial 
and protecting backgrounds for them. 

“The water colors were in themselves 
of some little value, perhaps a thousand 
dollars each. On these Cross paid the 
duty, while he managed to smuggle into 
this country the oil canvases. 

“But now a strange turn of events 
takes place. It was well known in 
crook circles that Judson Cross was in 
the habit of coming home from Europe 
with valuable works of art. So shortly 
after landing, and before he could de- 
liver the paintings to his employer, his 
rooms were burglarized and the four 
water colors stolen. 

“The thieves knew no.hing of the 
value of these pictures, simply op- 
erating on the hypothesis that anything 
Cross brought over was worth stealing. 
And of course, they had no knowledge 
whatever of the treasures secreted in- 
side of the seemingly intact steel plates 
at the back of each water color. 

“They were already in touch with a 
newly rich collector of art works, as 
ignorant as they were, and he, too, had 
a longing for the water colors simply 


‘because he knew who had purchased 


them and for whom they had been pur- 
chased. He bought the water colors 
from the thieves and placed them in 
his secret gallery, open only to the few 
whom he could trust and before whom 
he desired to make great display. Still 
the fortune at the backs of the water 
colors remains a secret save to Cross 
and his employer. 

“It was a year ago that Cross’ em- 
ployer got on the trail of these lost mas- 
terpieces. He was able to.trace the 
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water colors to the millionaire who had 
bought them from the burglars; but 
spies whom he contrived to have em- 
ployed as servants in the millionaire’s 
New York home failed to locate them. 

“At last, though, they gained the in- 
formation that the water colors had 
been removed to the rich man’s West- 
ern home, in San Francisco. And for 
the purpose of once more getting in 
touch with them Cross, as the only man 
who could identify them, was sent 
West. 

“He carried a letter of introduction 
from a notorious criminal in New York 
City to the leader of this ring here in 
San Francisco against which I am op- 
erating. The idea is, of course, to steal 
back the water colors from the million- 
aire’s home, and at the same time re- 
gain the masterpieces hidden at their 
backs. A hundred and sixty thousand 
is the stake, and it is well worth the ef- 
forts of this band of crooks. 

“On reaching Vallejo, Cross was to 
report to number 129 Figman Avenue 
and show this letter. Then he was to 
aid the ring to the best of his ability in 
regaining the pictures. 

“So, Mr. Cross, you will soon return 
to Vallejo and report at number 129 
Figman Avenue for further instruc- 
tions.” 

Kern’s lips were twitching. “But 1 
know nothing of pictures,” he said. 

“You are intelligent enough to pre- 
tend that you do. Rest assured that 
these crooks know nothing of pictures 
either. That’s why you were sent. 
Domineer it over them. Assume a con- 
temptuous silence over matters concern- 
ing art. It’s easy to pretend vast 
knowledge when in the presence of ab- 
solute ignorance. You are a man of 
some education. You are world wise. 
It’s easy, I assure you.” 

Kern looked dubious. “And if I am 
accepted as Judson Cross, what am I to 
do then?” 

“Use your brains and your eyes and 
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your ears. Put off the theft of these 
pictures as long as possible, and in the 
meantime lead me to the king-pin of 
this gang. Number 129 Figman Ave- 
nue, Vallejo, is entirely unknown to me. 
1 want information about it. You will 
learn as you go along. Simply study 
carefully the papers Cross left so that 
you will make no mistake, and go boldly 
ahead. Look to me for all expenses 
and report to me whenever you can. 
When you enter this building you will 
see a bell button on the ground floor 
marked ‘Janitor.’ Ring it, and keep out 
of public notice till the janitor comes. 
When he does, say ‘Lassater.’ He'll 
get you to this office by a route not trav- 
eled by the general public. He is a 
Lassater Bureau man.” 

“But why should I fear to come here 
as we did? Surely no one from Val- 
lejo——” 

“Because,” interrupted Lassater, “the 
main outpost, as I may call it, of this 
criminal ring is located in this very 
building.” 

“And that’s why you have a real-es- 
tate office here under the name of 
Cooper?” 

“Certainly. To everybody hereabouts 
I am Bruce V. Cooper, real estate and 
loan man. I’ve been located here a year 
or more. 

“But how 

“Step here, please.” 

Kern approached the desk. 

“May I trouble you to see if there is 
any ink in that right-hand inkwell?” 
Lassater pointed to a rococo inkstand 
on his desk. 

Kern gazed at him a moment in won- 
der. Then, scarce knowing what to ex- 
pect, he leaned over the desk and lifted 
the lid of the right-hand well. 

“It seems empty,” he vaguely an- 
nounced. 

“Lean down and place your eye close 
to it,” commanded Lassater. “Surely 
there must be ink in there.” 

Kern did as bidden. “Heavens!” he 
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gasped, and leaned still closer without 
command, 

As if by magic there had appea-ed a 
room in the bottom of the inkwell. It 
was, to all intents and purposes, a jew- 
elry store, for golden ornaments lay in 
plush-lined cases. There was a closed 
rolltop desk, and a typewriter on a 
metal stand. No human being was in 
the room. On the wall hung a sign, 
painted in gold on a strip of brass- 
bound glass: 


NICHOLAS VAN ORION 
Auctioneer. 


Kern heard behind him the soft laugh 
of Hayes Lassater, but he continued to 
gaze, now and again blinking his eyes 
to make sure that he was seeing this 
strange interior in the inkwell, instead 
of reading of it in some book of fairy 
tales. 

Gradually, as he stared and stared, be 
became aware that all he saw was re- 
flected in a large, ornate, gold-framed 


mirror. But still he remained puzzled 
beyond belief. 
“Mr. Lassater,” he cried at last, 


How does it ap- 
I—I can’t fathom 


“where is this room? 
pear in the inkwell? 
ag 

“The explanation is simplicity itself,” 
Lassater replied. “You are looking into 
a mirror in the room just below this 
one, number 716, on the seventh floor. 
It is the auction room, as the sign tells 
you, of Nicholas van Orion, who buys, 
or pretends to buy, the stocks of jew- 
elry stores that have failed. He is in- 
cidentally the biggest fence in the West 
and handles many a piece of jewelry 
with a questionable past. Like my real- 
estate business, however, the business 
of Nicholas van Orion is a blind. He is 
first lieutenant to the Big Unknown of 
the criminal ring. Most of the oper- 
ations of this gang are directed to Van 
Orion from his chief. And by means of 
the inkwell, I know all that is going 

> 


, 


on. ~ 




















“But it appears as if I am fairly in 
that room. I could reach out and touch 
a jewel case, it seems. I’m mystified.” 

“Not only that, but you can read the 
finest print in the hands of any one in 
that room. I read all that is written on 
that typewriter—even the code mes- 
sages which the ring is using since | 
made my first big haul. You are look- 
ing through a veritable telescope, Mr. 
Cross, and a strong one at that. 

‘At an angle of perhaps forty-five de- 
grees there extends from the bottom 
of that inkwell, down through my desk, 
through the floor of this room and the 
ceiling of the room below, a brass tube. 
In the other end of it is a strong magni- 
fying glass, as there is also in this end. 
Other lenses are in the middle, placed 
where they belong by an expert. The 
whole is directed at the large mirror you 
see in the room below. Hence, any 
thing that transpires in front of the 
mirror may be seen through the tele- 
scope. My only worry is that Van 
Orion may sell the mirror, or decide to 
hang it elsewhere in the room.” 

“But the lens in the ceiling of the 
room below? Can't this Van Orion see 
it directed at his mirror?” 

“Look up at my ceiling,” 
sater. 

Kern did so, and took note of the 
height of it, and of a ring of elaborate 
stucco work in bold relief encircling the 
central electric fixtures. So deep were 
some of the plaster scrolls and flowers 
that dark shadows lurked above them. 

“T see,” he said. ‘The ceiling below 
is, Of course, identical with this one. 
The big lens of your telescope is hidden 
in one of those dark shadows in the 
stucco work, and, with the ceiling so 
high, would hardly be detected unless a 
person were to climb on a ladder and 
investigate. But how did you manage 
to do the work necessary to placing the 
lens in the room below and train it ac- 
curately on the mirror?” 

“You forgot that the janitor of this 
2B ps 


said Las- 
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building is a Lassater Bureau man,” ex- 
plained Hayes Lassater. “The room is 
Van Orion’s headquarters,” the detec- 
tive continued. ‘In there he reads all 
the messages from his chief, the Big 
Unknown. In the glass the typed let- 
ters are as plain to me as if I were hold- 
ing them before my face. The writing 
is backward, of course, and it requires 
some little practice to read is quickly. 
By this means | learned enough to en- 
able me to capture half a dozen of the 
ring. But now I[ am sorry that I did it, 
for the ring continues to operate as if 
nothing at all had happened. 
“However, I them worried. 
They know that somebody is forever 
watching them. The detectograph in 
the lower part of my desk makes audi- 
ble any conversation in the room below. 


have 


They have ceased talking now. And 
all the messages come in cipher. Yes, | 


have them worried. 
I have them fairly well in hand, | 
needed you rather badly. And now | 
think you had better take these papers 
and study your part, and be ready to go 
to Vallejo within half an hour.” 


So you see, while 


CHAPTER VI. 
[INTRODUCING SNAG FLIPPIN. 


OWN deep in the heart of almost 
every man lingers the half-formed 
conviction that, had circumstances been 
propitious, he would have made an ex- 
cellent detective. Yes, and not all 
women are immune from this hallucina- 
tion. But here we anticipate. 

Kern Lambert went forth from the 
fictitious real-estate office of the ficti- 
tious Bruce V. Cooper that morning 
more elated than depressed. Anticipa- 
tion of an impending struggle of wits 
put zest into his step. The knowledge 
that his new undertaking was not with- 
out an element of danger cast no pall 
over his spirits. Kern was young, 
vigorous, deeply in love with Josephine 
Mahoney, and would be well supplied 
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with this world’s goods after his strange 
benefactor had cleared the clouds which 
hung about his hidden fortune. Fore- 
bodings and dejection, therefore, found 
no lodgment in his thoughts. 

In his pockets was an ample supply 
of cash. Also a snug little automatic 
made a comfortable pressure against his 
body. He felt ready for an emergency 
as he went aboard a river boat, and 
seated himself in a secluded spot to 
further study the part he was to act. 

When he reached Vallejo he returned 
to the hotel from which he had been so 
unceremoniously called away some five 
hours earlier. Here in his room he 
waited for the arrival of a river boat 
from Sacramento, so that his presenta- 
tion of himself at number 129 Figman 
Avenue would seem logical at that hour. 
These little details were what counted 
in detective work, Hayes Lassater had 
warned him, and Kern was determined 
to watch them carefully. 

He was on hand when the next boat 
arrived from up the river. It was at 
three-thirty that afternoon. He kept 
out of sight until the passengers were 
disembarking, then, suit case in hand, 
joined the crowd. If he were watched, 
he told himself, those spying on him 
would have little cause for suspicion. 

Now, as any stranger would do under 
the circumstances in which the original 
Judson Cross would have been placed, 
Kern made inquiry as to the location of 
Figman Avenue at once. California 
bartenders are habitually courteous in 
helping strangers over their difficulties, 
so Kern entered the first saloon he came 
to and asked the way. 

The man in the white coat and apron 
had never heard of Figman Avenue; 
but a hanger-on of the place, a man of 
disreputable clothes and bearing, sup- 
plied the information. 

Figman was a short avenue, only two 
blocks in length, close to the water 
front, in a remote section of the little 
city. 


“You can get a jit,” suggested the 
palliator of parched palates; and Kern 
acted on this advice. 

To his intense surprise, the driver of 
the little bucking broncho of a car he 
had engaged stopped, after a ten-minute 
run, before the most disreputable abode 
imaginable. It faced the water and a 
mud flat, where cast-aside and dis- 
mantled boats of all descriptions lay 
rotting in the ooze of low tide. A few 
hip-booted fishermen were _ listlessly 
active here and there; but for all that, 
the locality seemed strangely deserted, 
A single doleful gull was perched on 
one foot on a decaying pile. 

Number 129 looked as if some pet- 
ulant giant had placed the flat of his 
enormous hand against the north eaves 
and given it a spiteful shove. There 
was not a whole pane of glass in a 
single one of the windows, which 
proved that boys and stones were not 
unknown to the neighborhood. How- 
ever, there were dirty rags and gunny- 
sacks thrust into the jagged apertures, 
and a thin stream of smoke rose from a 
tumbledown chimney in the rear, 

The jitney driver cast one look at this 
mournful edifice, then coasted a swift 
glance over the neat clothes and expen- 
sive suit case of Judson Cross. He 
shrugged as he accepted his fare and 
drove off in silence, with the “his-not- 
to-reason-why”’ indifference of his kind. 

“Well, here goes to be assassinated by 
a blow from behind, or eaten up by the 
rats,” laughed the miner and, lifting 
open the sprawling gate, he avoided 
the treacherous board sidewalk, and 
stepped gingerly onto the complaining 
veranda. 

He caught his breath as if for a 
plunge into cold depths and lifted his 
knuckles to the scarified panels of the 
door. 

The hollowness of his knock seemed 
to echo down the street, and he turned 
nervously to see if passers-by had 
heard. Again and again he repeated 
























the signal that a caller had arrived at 
number 129, but only silence answered 
him. 

Presently, from some interior cavern 
of the old house, came the sound of 
a shuffling step. It drew nearer over 
creaking floor boards, and became si- 
lent just beyond the door. There was a 
short wait, then the door groaned open. 

A wizened little man with one bleary 
red eye in his knotty head stood de- 
fiantly facing the supplicant of admis 
sion. A shock of streaked gray hair, 
matted and unkempt and on a long va- 
cation from the barber’s, topped the lig 
ure. One eye was forever closed, but 

wickedness of the 
in intensity for its 

] 


the blazing black 
other made up 
mate’s default. A single waggling yel- 
low tooth was prominent 
scarred lips. He wore trousers without 
suspenders and a greasy flannel shirt, 
bloused comfortably above the leather 
belt that encircled his lean hips, so com 
fortably in one place, in fact, that the 
tail of it protruded flauntingly.” 

“Well,” he snapped in the voice of a 
deep-sea diver who has been submerged 
too long, ‘‘what is it now? Sink drain 
ers, or the cook book that the presi 
dent’s wife uses, or a patent nursin’ bot- 
tle with a six months’ subscription to 
‘The Haymakers’ and Calf Weaners’ 
Gazette?’ ” 

Kern Lambert was not slow in re- 
adjusting his first fleeting opinion of 
this man’s mental caliber. Underneath 
that shock of hair was an active brain; 
that was immediately evident. Kern 
girded up his intellectual loins. 

“My name is Judson Cross,” he said 
in low tones. 

Instantly a subtle change came in the 
repulsive face. The unshaved lips grew 
straighter. The lone black eye, blazing 
before, now shone with a foxlike gleam. 
The swift, suspicious, appraising look 
that this wicked member gave Kern 
from head to foot served to put him still 
more carefully on his guard. 


between 
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Cross, eh?’ croaked the 
other at last. ‘Well, I’ve never heard 
o’ Judson Cross—see? But I’m willin’ 
to see if I want to make the bird’s ac- 
Come in.” 

Kern entered a large room entirely 
bare of household furniture ; but several 
fishiag nets were stretched from wall to 


1 
wall. 


“Judson 


quaintance. 


The occupant of the house closed 
the door, lifting it jerkily into its frame, 
and led the way to another in the oppo- 
site end. 

Kern followed the shuffling footsteps 
windowless hall, at 
another 


along a dark, dusty, 
the end of which 
opened. 


door wa 


When it had been closed on them he 
found himself in a kitchen. 
here was an immense rusty range, a 
slit-eyed black cat apparently comfort- 
able underneath the ciearth, a yellow- 
faced wall clock, a few declining chairs, 
a coverless table on which were a few 
dirty dishes—mostly tin—an uninviting 
bed in one corner, and ranks of drift- 
wood cut into stove length and ranged 
about the walls. 

The comptroller of this domestic con- 
glomeration seated himself near the 
range, with his back to his caller, whom 
he ungraciously left standing. 

“Well, who’s Judson Cross?” he 
asked in his husky tones. “And what 
does he want here?” 

For a_ thoughtful moment Kern 
studied the man’s back. He decided 
that this weird individual was now play- 
ing a part—pretending an ignorance 
and uncouthness which, for all his re- 
pulsive bearing, was more or less for- 
eign to his nature. 

He stepped around so that he was 
facing him, and took a chair without 
invitation. He passed the unsavory 
letter of introduction. 

“Read it to me,” came the croaking 
command. “I ain’t got no schoolin’.” 

“Then you should have subscribed 
for ‘The Haymakers’ and Calf Wean- 


large 


” 
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ers’ Gazette,’ ’ 
kle in his eyes. 

Whereupon he read the letter, which 
was signed “Ed Snelling.” 

The other listened silently. 
glimpse that moniker,” he ordered at 
the conclusion. “I c’n make out a 
moniker—kind of a gift I got.” 

Kern passed the letter. The 
fierce eye blazed at it an instant, then 
the letter was unceremoniously thrust 
into a pocket of the greasy shirt. 

‘I’ve heard tell of this Ed Snelling,” 
said the monstrosity. “I’ll just keep this 
billy-do for future reference, as the 
fella says. Want to take a boat ride?” 

“T don’t mind,” replied Kern easily. 

The other rose. “They call me Snag 
Flippin,” he announced. 
o’ this lonesome tooth that stands on the 
burnin’ deck when all but him has fled, 
and Flippin because, the way they play 
the game in Californy, you got to have 
a pair todraw to. But you can just call 
me ‘Hey, you,’ if you want to. Chances 
are I won’t answer anyway.” 

This last seemed unfavorable to the 
gathering of the information the am- 
ateur detective was after. Nevertheless 
he began his questioning at once, speak- 
ing to Mr. Flippin’s back as that un- 
approachable gentleman led the way 
again through the hall. 

“Are you a bachelor, Mr. Flippin?” 

“Say,” came the snarling reply, “what 
do you think the skirt would look like 
who’d fall for this face I wear? We'd 
scare each other to death.” 

Whereupon Kern decided that no 
matrimonial bonds held Mr. Flippin in 
leash. 

In the room the miner had entered 
first, Flippin secured a pair of oars and 
oarlocks. They went outside, where 





’ 


said Kern, with a twin- 


‘“‘Le’me 


lone 


“Snag because 


Kern’s new conductor scrambled 
through the rickety front gate and 


started up the street. Kern quickened 
his gait and reached his side. 

Mr. Flippin’s lock-step shuffle di- 
rected the along the so-called 


way 
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avenue, and to an ancient wharf as 
treacherous as all the other wooden 
structures with which this enigmatical 
human atom was associated. 

At the other end of the wharf they 
clamored down the remains of a per- 
pendicular ladder to a skiff half filled 
with water. Mr. Flippin had the cour- 
tesy to enter first and bail the boat, so 
that his passenger was able to enter it 
dryshod. 

When the bailing was over, Flippin 
sank to one of the thwarts with a sigh 
of vast relief. 

“Can you pull a boat?” he wished to 
know. 

“Why, yes,” was the reply. 

“Then you'd better grab the oars,” 
yawned Flippin, “for I never feather an 
oar when there’s anybody else about to 
do it for me.” 

“Why is that?” 

“Just laziness, I guess. 
difference why?” 

Such irrefutable logic and such placid 
candor were too much for the hard- 
working man of the mines, and he 
laughed outright. But he stripped off 
his coat and prepared to man the oars. 

“T’ll steer,” sighed Snag, settling 
comfortably in the stern sheets and tak- 
ing hold of the frayed tiller ropes. 

“You pull a fair stroke,” he gra- 
ciously informed the oarsman as the 
skiff skimmed across the shallow water. 

“Row a boat in New York, did you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Your skin is brown as tanbark.” 

“Tennis and golf,” suggested Kern. 

“Oh, tennis and golf, eh? I'd say 
shoeing sixteen-hundred-pound horses 
and dribbling the frolicsome beer keg 
into cellars. You got a hand like a 
shovel stiff’s.” 

This was getting pretty close to home. 
“Or a reader of ‘The Haymakers’ and 
Calf Weaners’ Gazette,’” Kern threw 
back. 

Mr. Flippin’s lone eye blazed bale- 
fully at him. “Seems like that little 


What’s the 














pleasantry o’ mine took root in your 
system,” he snarled. 

After which silence settled between 
them, until Snag suddenly shouted: 
“Oars!” 

Kern instinctively grasped the mean- 
ing of the nautical command and rested 
from his efforts. The skiff, under mo 
mentum gained, was slipping in along- 
side a handsome little motor boat, with 
the low lines of a racer, lying at anchor 
in the stream. 

They scrambled aboard, and [lippin 
made fast the skiff astern. Kern turned 
over a corduroy cushion and ensconced 
himself on the low seat semicircular 
about the cockpit. Snag tinkered with 
the engine, which even the miner rec 
ognized as of powerful and costly con 
struction, and at length cranked up. 
Flippin now looked back at Kern, and 
his one fierce eye played over him again 
from head to foot. ‘ 

“T guess I'll have to pull up the hook,” 
he sighed. “You'd dirty your clothes. 
sut those hands of yours are sure big 
and capable lookin’.”’ 

“That subject seems to have taken 
root in your system,” Kern retorted 
hotly. 

“They've sure changed my ideas 0’ 
New York considerable,” croaked Flip- 
pin as he shuffled forward and put his 
weight on the anchor chain. 

He returned to his post and threw 
in the clutch. The speedy little boat 
glided forward, and in a short time two 
sheets of white water, like shaved ice, 
were turning from her bows as earth 
from the moldboard of a plow. Snag 
Flippin headed her up Mare Island 
Straits and into the Napa River. 


CHAPTER VII. 

THE DEVIL’S OWN. 
USK was approaching. The red 
sun hung low in the west. Its 
light shone horizontally over a waste of 
sluggish water, mud flats, and veritable 
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thickets of tules. Waterfowl flew low 
over the tules, lifting their raucous 
voices to add mystery to the lonesome- 
ness of the scene. 

The motor boat sped on to meet ap- 
proaching night. 

The waters of the various rivers 
which eventually find their way to San 
Francisco Bay fairly sprawl as_ they 
come together and near their journey’s 
end. Bays and subbays and sloughs and 
inlets are innumerable; and only a 
thorough knowledge of main currents 
will serve to keep the navigator to his 
course. One unfamiliar with these ob- 
scure channels may wander about for 
labyrinth before 
passage which leads 


days in a desolate 
chancing upon 
to open waters. 

Kern had been without knowledge of 
the motor boat’s whereabouts for the 
Now night was 
still Snag Flip- 


past hour or more. 


almost upon them, and 
pin continued to steer in and out of 
sloughs and inlets till Kern was alto- 
gether bewildered. Now the passages 
Time and 
again the boat ran through tules pro 
truding shoulder-high from the water. 
their 
approach. added 
their protest to this invasion. But the 


were broad, now narrow. 


Countless wild ducks rose at 


Loons and cranes 
motor boat, now slow, now fast, con- 
tinued to thread its devious course 
through the wilderness of whispering 
rushes. A strange feeling of apprehen- 
sion took hold of Kern Lambert as 
Snag Flippin, immovable at the wheel, 
worked his way on into the watery 
cobweb. 

Kern could endure the loneliness no 
longer. He arose and stepped to the 
helmsman’s side. 

“This looks like the dawn of crea: 
tion,” he vouchsafed, wondering if he 
had gone beyond the limits of Snag 
Flippin’s imagination. 

“T like it,” Flippin replied in tones 
considerably altered from those of his 
former speeches. “Especially at this 
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time o’ day. It’s weird and uncanny 
and desolate as the devil’s graveyard. 
But it suits me—I’m weird and uncanny 
and desolate, too.” 

“You like it!” 

“Sure do. I like clammy, slimy 
things. I like to hear about ghosts and 
black cats and the cold, wet moss in 
dungeons and spiders and_ skeletons 
and clanking chains and the smell of 
embalming fluid. 1 get more solid 
comfort out of a stroll through the 
morgue than you do from a Sunday at 
the beach. And bugs—lord, how I love 
bugs! Bugs and spiders and worms!” 

“Heavens and earth!” 

“T’m a freak,” Snag Flippin com- 
placently announced, throwing the 
wheel to starboard and darting into 
another passage in the webwork system. 
“But I wish you wouldn’t talk to me,” 
he added. “Out here at dusk, with the 
loons and gulls and cranes and the 
stink o’ the sloughs, | like to be alone 
with my thoughts.” 

Kern gasped his utter astonishment 
and accepted the rebuff in silence. 

The most comforting element in all 
this queer situation was the lumpy feel 
of the automatic in his pocket. What 
might not lie in wait for him in this 
desolate waste of weeds and water? 
Where was he being taken? To whom? 
Apparently the lunatic at the wheel was 
only a connecting link between him and 
Lassater’s Big Unknown—a mere cog 
in the wheel of crime, an outpost, as it 
were. Whom was he to face, and 
where would the meeting occur? 

Snag Flippin suddenly turned his 
face astern and his malicious eyes 
blazed bronze in the lingering light. 

“When I’m making this trip at twi- 
light with a passenger,” he croaked, “I 
always play I’m ole Charon, ferryin’ the 
souls o’ the dead across the River 
Styx.” 

“You’re a creepy piece of humanity,” 
Kern said, laughing easily. “Are you 





trying to frighten me by crying ‘Boo!’ 
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Try your ‘boos’ on some one with a 
hand such as you think a New Yorker 
ought to have.” 

“Booze?” repeated the self-styled 
Charon thoughtfully. “That reminds 
me. Anything in that suit case?” He 
looked back with a speculative leer, 

Kern laughed, opened the case, and 
handed him his half-pint emergency 
flask. 

Steering with one hand, Snag ele- 
vated the bottle so that he was holding 
it between his spiteful black eye and the 
waning light in the west. 

The flask was full. Snag inserted it 
between his lips, tossed back his head, 
and gurgled till not a drop remained in 
the bottle. He cast it into the water, 
threw off his hat to let the rush of wind 
stream through his streaked gray hair, 
and stooped to the engine. He threw 
on more power. The boat dashed ahead 
through swishing tules at a hazardous 
speed. 

A long, husky cry rang from Snag 
Flippin’s throat. ‘‘Now I’m the devil’s 
own!” he screamed and, like a mad 
thing, the boat leaped into the night and 
the treacherously obscure waters ahead. 

Kern rose with difficulty and, filled 
with apprehension, staggered across the 
lurching cockpit to put a stop to this 
wild flight. But Ilippin’s deft dodging 
of an ugly-looking snag at this instant 
showed him that the man had perfect 
control of the wheel. Before Kern 
could reseat himself, Flippin’s hoarse 
voice was lifted in a wild, unsavory 
song which Kern, who afterward pro- 
cured the text of it from its author— 
none other than Flippin himself—will 
remember to his dying day: 


THE DEVIL’S OWN. 


I was born at midnight in a graveyard in 
Limbo. 
My mammy killed a catamount to feed me 
bone by bone. 
My daddy sprinkled brimstone 
devil’s own volcano— 
For my family is the devil’s own! 


from the 























hellhag. 


My grandad was a hellhound; my daddy 


was a ghoul. 
Ma turned the thumbscrews while sister tied 
the mouth gag— 

As they trained me in the devil’s school! 

There were several more stanzas and 
Flippin sang them again and again, lift 
ing his voice to the accompaniment of 
the throbbing engine and the desolate 
winds. 

And then, at a terrific speed, with the 
cold spray flying, the madman at the 
wheel, and Kern grasping for support 
in the cockpit, they rounded a bend in 
the inlet, and ahead through the screen 
of tules, lights twinkled in the heart of 
chaos. 

CHAPTER VIII. 
THE HOUSE BOAT 


OR the first time since enlisting in 
this strange business, grim fore- 
bodings assailed Kern Lambert. What 
manner of place was this, nidden away 
in the waste waters and reeds, to which 
this demoniacal navigator was steering 
him? What manner of men would he 
be obliged to pose before as Judson 
Could he carry out the decep 
tion successfully? He had studied his 
lesson carefully. He had familiarized 
himself with the sketches and descrip- 
tion of the four water colors left by 
Cross in his dying endeavor to bring 
his guilty employer to justice. He 
knew a little about New York from the 
sightseer’s viewpoint. He had felt him- 
self well fortified till now. 

But the lights twinkling ahead in this 
no-man’s land—if land it might be 
called—the uncanny solitude, the 
screaming water birds, the whispering 
tules, the sight of the grotesque lunatic 
who steered the boat and gurgled raw 
whisky as if it were water—all these 
filled his heart with a terrible dread. 

Fortunately the period ruled by his 
misgivings was of short duration. Snag 
Flipptn had stopped the engine and the 


Cross ? 


I’m a hellborn hellchild; my grandma was a 
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‘boat was racing forward under her own 
momentum. Deftly the grizzed mari- 
ner twirled the spokes of the wheel to 
port and starboard, and the boat, re- 
sponding promptly, nosed her way 
along dark, narrow waterways lined by 
the forests of reeds. 

Then, as one, the several blinking 
lights ahead went out. 

Almost before Kern was aware of it, 
they were running alongside a low, flat- 
roofed structure of some description. 
It was not untjl the motor boat was mo- 
tionless, however, that Kern realized 
they were gunwale to gunwale with a 
gigantic ark, or house boat. 

Doors had opened, and the dark bulks 
of men appeared under the canopy roof 
which sheltered the forward deck of 
the ark. Kern felt Flippin’s hands 
touching him from behind and shrank 
away instinctively. 

“Up you go to make your little speech 
to his satanic majesty,” came Snag’: 
low, throaty chuckle in Kern’s ears. 

Then he was propelled by muscles of 
steel to the ark’s deck. 

‘“T’ve brought you Mr. Judson 
Cross,’ Snag announced. ‘Take note 
o’ the mitt on this bird, Sam. It would 
rock you to sleep with little bells jinglin’ 
and cowslips bloomin’ in the meadow! 
And here’s the letter from the estimable 
Ed Snelling, of New York and the 
world. What’s my order now, Cap'n 
Sam?” 

“Go back at once,” 
Kern’s side. 

“A little shot before I go?” 
tones were wheezingly supplicatory. 

“Your little shots would throw an 
ordinary drunkard into delirium tre- 
mens,” replied the voice good-naturedly. 
“But Pll send it out to you.” 

“Don’t let the Jap tire his arm pourin’ 
it,” was Snag’s subtle suggestion. 

“All right,” said the voice. “This 
way, Mr. Cross.” 

One of the black bulks moved from 
the rail and Kern followed it. Now, as 


said a voice at 


Snag’s 
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suddenly as they had disappeared, the 
lights flashed again. 

The ark was lighted by electricity 
and the white radiance showed her neat 
white with 
potted plants in 


trimmings, 
white 


swinging from davits, and the forms of 


house green 


racks, boats 
several men disappearing into darker 
gangways 

The man walking ahead of Kern was 
of medium height and wore a green-vel- 
vet smoking jacket. Little more did 
Kern know of him until he had been 
admitted to a rather large, low-ceiled 
room and his conductor had turned to 
face him. 

He was of sandy complexion, with a 
sickly red mustache and a nest of freck- 
les on his neck. The eyes were pale- 
blue, and everywhere at once, it seemed, 
but almost never on the face of the one 
to whom the man was speaking. It was 
a face to be trusted under no conditions. 

“We expected you this morning, Mr. 


Cross,” said the man in a thin, quer- 
ulous voice. “According to a letter re- 
ceived ‘ 





“T missed the morning boat at Sacra- 
mento,” Kern interrupted glibly. So 
there was also a letter regarding him, 
was there? Kern did not relish this in- 
formation. 

The sandy eyebrows were elevated, 
but the man made no reply to Kern’s 
last speech. Instead, he unfolded the 
note from Ed Snelling, which Flippin 
had handed him. 

The two stood facing each other 
while the sandy man read the letter. 
Kern took the opportunity to scrutinize 
his surroundings. 

It was a revelation, this room of an 
ark anchored miles from civilization, in 
a world of sluggish waters. 

There were Oriental rugs on a shiny 
hardwood floor, also an immense tiger 
skin with head and paws mounted. 
There was a baby-grand piano, and a 
phonograph that must have cost a thou- 
sand dollars. There were deep, soft 





leather chairs, such as one sees in the 
lobbies of the best hotels, rococo can- 
delabra, a Circassian walnut desk, 
webby curtains of Mexican drawn work, 
oil paintings in appropriate frames, 
Everywhere was an air of wealth and 
luxury. Connecting this with the tum- 
bledown desolate poet, 
Kern could scarcely believe his eyes. 
There was one thing in the room, 
however, which struck him as _ incon- 
gruous. It was a glass-covered case on 
an interior bulkhead, perhaps six feet 
by fifteen feet in size. It contained the 
most wonderful collection of butterflies 
Kern had ever seen. There were liter- 
ally thousands of them, of all sizes, 
colors, and descriptions, with the name 
of each specimen in neat print beneath 
it. They made a kaleidoscopic color 
puzzle by no means unpleasing to the 


abode of the 


eye. Kern wondered vaguely if this 
dismal swamp was the habitat of all 


these gorgeous beauties. 

The sandy man was folding the 
letter, his milk-blue eyes darting hither 
and thither, but always coming back to 
Kern in close and, Kern imagined, sus 
picious scrutiny. 

“Have you had dinner?” 

Kern told him no. 

The sandy man stepped to the desk 
and pushed a button. A white-clad Jap 
appeared. To Kern’s intense surprise, 
the man addressed the Oriental in his 
native tongue. The Jap came forward 
and relieved Kern of his precious suit 
case, then bowed profoundly and 
backed through the door by which he 
had entered. 

“Our Japs speak no English, Mr. 
Cross,” said the sandy man. “Please 
call on me if you meet with difficulty in 
making them understand your needs.” 

Kern thanked him. 

“My name is Sam Everest, by the 
way,” the other added. “And now if 
you care to make your toilet - 

He once more raised the thin, sal- 
mon-belly eyebrows and led the way 
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through the door by which the Jap had 
disappeared. 

Along a softly carpeted passage, well 
lighted, Mr. Everest led the way. 
They passed several doors on the left 
and Kern decided that the ark was of 
surprising length and beam. 
shotguns hung on the bulkhead between 
the doors. Windows opposite the doors 
proved that the passageway extended 
along the port side of the structure. 
Through them came the distant sound 
of Snag Flippin’s mysterious motor 
boat chugging away through the endless 
labyrinth. 

Everest opened a door near the end 
of the passage, and Kern followed him 
into a neat, tasty sleeping apartment, 
with a bath in connection. Carpets, 
furniture, curtains were all of the best. 
Kern’s suit case stood by the bird’s-eye 
maple dresser. 

“The Jap will call you when he has 
served dinner,” said Everest and closed 
the door. 

Kern’s first impulse was to rush to 
his suit case and make sure that the 
lock had not been forced while he talked 
with Everest. But a swift thought 
warned him that there might be peep 
holes, through which somebody was 
keeping watch over his every move. He 
checked himself, and proceeded to his 
toilet in a matter-of-fact manner. 

The excellent dinner which awaited 
him in a cozy little dining room had for 
its accessories such silver and linen and 
glassware as should go with the other 
appointments of this luxurious house 
boat. The stoical Jap attended him in 
grave silence, anticipating his every 
need. As he finished eating, Sam 
Everest appeared in the doorway. 

“A word with you in the living room 
when you have finished, please, Mr. 
Cross.” 

Kern arose from the table and once 
more followed Everest along the pas- 
sage. 


Racks of 
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In the room Kern had entered first 
they seated themselves in the deep 
leather marvels. The Jap brought cigars 
and liqueurs on a tray, holding lighters 
for Everest and his guest. When he 
had silently disappeared, Everest let his 
milk-blue eyes rove everywhere but to 
his visitor’s face and said in his thin 
tones: 

“The chief waited here for you all 
day, Mr. Cross, and left only an hour 
before your arrival. He was not alto- 
gether pleased. He is anxious to hear 
what you have to say regarding the 
matter you have in hand. It is unfor- 
tunate that you were obliged to dis- 
appoint him. I may tell you in the be- 
ginning, Mr. Cross, that we don’t find 
it to our liking to disappoint the chief.” 

There was a sinister suggestion in the 
fleeting glance that the pale eyes cast 
instantaneously at Kern. 

“No,” Mr. Everest added, “we sel- 
dom disappoint the chief. But, of 
course, there may have been unavoid- 
able delay in your case.” 

Everest puffed thoughtfully on his 
cigar, but his shifting glance showed 
that he was in no brown study. 

“Now, what I wished to tell you,” he 
continued, “is that the chief will not re- 
turn until to-morrow night. Meantime, 
you will have the liberty of the ark and 
will not be questioned about your busi- 
ness. The chief wishes to hear the first 
version of the matter direct from your 
own lips.” 

Have the liberty of the ark, indeed! 
thought Kern. Was he then so near to 
being a prisoner? He was not to be 
catechized until to-morrow night; and 
the following day would be Sunday, 
when he was to meet Josephine in San 
Francisco at half past ten. 

“So consider yourself at home, Mr. 
Cross,’ Sam Everest was saying. 

Somehow Kern did not relish the 
term ‘at home.” It was altogether too 
suggestive. 
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O stone hard was. the snow 
frozen that the hoofs of 
Draycott’s team—to 
matched — either 

brown would have proved no easy mat 

ter in that part of the State—rang upon 
it almost as they might have done upon 
metal, and the runners of the big cutter 

left no mark. The town lay away a 

little on the right, but he kept to the 

road, heading toward the railway track 
that wound blackly away between 
banks of white; the incoming train was 
bringing him a couple of cases of stores, 
and he had driven in from the ranch 
to fetch them. Outside the little box 
house of a depot, he stretched his clean 
built six feet vigorously as he stepped 
down; in spite of buffalo robes, fur 
coat and wadded gloves the cold had 
penetrated. Then he tied the horses, 
put the rugs over them, and went in. 
Only three or four people waited on 
the boarded platform, conspicuous 
among them, Luke Branscombe, the 
town marshal, in conference with the 
station agent. Draycott, approaching, 
returned their greeting. 
“Train’s late,” he remarked. 
“That’s so,” the marshal assented. 

“Was ten minutes behind when the 

conductor phoned from Dixon’s Creek. 

Lost time when it happened, of course. 

And mighty little good, seeing he got 

clear all the same.” He met the ques- 

tion of the other’s look. “You haven’t 
heard? Been some shooting on board.”’ 


have 


sorrel or 


“Anybody hurt?’ asked Draycott. 


“Killed. A boy Seems he was 
alone, booked for White River—I’m 
here to take charge of the body. Some 


of the women passengers would be in 
fits if they had to travel along with it 
that 
I made out. 


far. Quarrel over cards, near as 
that did it had 
recke n— 


Fellow 
been on the win—cheating, | 
and got spotted. Anyhow, was 
a row all at once and he pulled his 
shot the other one through 
the head right away. Train was slowed 
up on that stiff gradient this side of 
Nashville, or likely he’d ’ve saved trou- 
ble by breaking his when he 
jumped off. He emptied his shooter 
and they peppered him—hit him too, 
I believe—but he got into cover pretty 
spry, in spite of it. The woods are 
thick, about there.” 

“And close to the track,’’ confirmed 
Draycott; his handsome grave face was 
frowning. “A boy? Pity there wasn’t 
some one handy enough with his gun 
to finish the brute! Know who it was?” 

“The conductor didn’t. man 
on board told him he suspicioned it 
was Curtis Ransome. If that’s so, he 
ought to’ve stretched a rope a few times 
before this.” 

An undeniable proposition, — since 
throughout the State, the name of Cur- 
tis Ransome was murderously notori- 
ous. A new arrival claimed the mar- 
shal’s attention. The station agent 
spoke as he turned away 


there 


gun and 


neck 


Some 

















“Guess if he isn’t hurt much, he’s 
probably too smart to stretch one this 
time,” he said decisively. “Once get 
through that belt of woods and there’s 
any one of three or four ways he might 
take. I’d give something for the chance 
to plug him myself, if it is Ransome. 
Say, didn’t you see that was old man 
Tomkin? He was around town drunk 
as a boiled owl last night.” 

“He’s not much better now, I judge. 
What’s he here for?” asked Draycott. 

The figure that he eyed distastefully 
and turned from abruptly, had looked, 
on its resting place of a pile of wool 
sacks, so like a mere dropped dingy 
bundle or another wool sack that its 
lifting of a ragged gray head, its display 
of pulpy red face and blinking vinous 
eyes was startling. It rose, slouching 
shamblingly down the plaform. 

“He’s waiting to meet his niece,” 
station agent answered. ‘She's 
ing on the train.” 

“His niece? 

“That’s what he said—his brother’s 
daughter. From Madison or some- 
where around there. Since her father 
died, she’s been living with an older 
sister who’s now got married and gone 


the 
com- 


Tomkin’s ?” 


to New Brunswick, or something of 
that. So the girl’s coming to live with 


her uncle.” He laughed. ‘Guess she’d 
stay where she is, if she knew the sort 
he was! Here she comes!” 

Which heralded the appearance of 
the train. In a minute or two it was 
stationary at the platform. An impro- 
vised stretcher, covered over, was 
brought from the sleeping car, and car- 
ried out to the conveyance that the 
marshal -had in waiting. A few pas- 
sengers alighted. A few others took 
their places. The train went on. 
Draycott stood surveying his two cases, 
duly put off the baggage wagon. Too 
heavy and bulky to get to the cutter 
without help 

“’Course you're m’ niece, 
Tomkin, ain’t it? An’ 





Name of 
I’m y’ uncle, 
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Buck Tomkin, father’s own brother— 
that’s right, hey? Gimme a kiss, m’ 
dear. Nice little gal———” 

“T’m not—no, I’m not! 
not my uncle. I don’t know who you 
are! Don’t touch me! A-h-h!” 

The two voices had come nearly to- 
gether—the last, shrill, scared, breath- 
lessly angry, indeed in almost a scream. 
Draycott, swinging about, found the 
breast of his coat vigorously clutched, 
clung to, and he looked down into dark, 
dilated, velvet-soit brown eyes set in 
a small round face whose little mouth 
was so red that it should plainly have 
been rosy instead of pale. The femi- 
nine appeal is varyingly met by the 
masculine response according to the 
type of woman who makes it; and 
Draycott, it may be mentioned, was 
young. He promptly put a protective 
about this one; his other hand 
gripped the disgraceful collar of “old 
man Tomkin.” Both movements were 
purely instinctive—not less so than the 
girl’s clinging—and they flung that un- 
sightly person away with a force that 
sent him staggering, sprawling. 

“Don’t be frightened. He shan't 
touch you any more. He expected his 
the train. I suppose, seeing 
there wasn’t any girl but you, vou know 
——” began Draycott apologetically. 

“He got hold of me—tried to kiss 
me!’ She shuddered; her look at the 
degraded figure, swearing, scrambling 
slackly to its feet, was the extreme of 
horrified aversion, shrinking, indignant 
disgust. “J—I’d most have killed him 
if he had!” 

“He shan’t touch you,’ Draycott re- 
peated. “Might have known vou 
couldn’t belong to his sort if he hadn't 
been half drunk. He is, most times 
when he can make out to walk at all. 
There isn’t a lower-down, more worth- 
less, disreputable old tough anywhere 
around that Buck Tomkin—been jailed 
half a dozen times. If his niece isn’t 
coming it’s a good thing. His wife’s 


And you're 


arm 


niece on 
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not much better than he is. They 
would work the poor little thing to 
death on their run-out old place, if 
they had the chance.” His arms 
dropped as her hold relaxed. “I don’t 
know, as you’re alone, whether I can 
do anything, if you’re strange here.” 

“Oh, yes. I wasn’t ever here before. 
I want the Preston place, but I don’t 
know where——”’ 

“The Preston place? Why, you'll 
be Miss Mamie Sadler!’ exclaimed 
Draycott. 

“You know? Oh, you came to meet 
me, then?” she cried. 

They had drawn apart, he looking 
down at a little slender, rounded figure 
with dark rings of hair showing child- 
ishly under a rather shabby fur cap; 
she up at a face whose clear tan was 
made darker by blue eves and cropped 
fair head. Old man Tomkin, on his 
feet, stared at both. “Tf she’s not m’ 
niece, where’s m’ niece?” he demanded 
bibulously of the universe. 

Draycott recovered his tongue. 
“Why no, Miss Sadler, not exactly. 1 
came in to get these cases—my place 
is about fifteen miles out on the Nash- 


ville Road—I’m Larry, that is, Law- 
rence Draycott, at your service. You 
won't have heard of me, but I know 


Mrs. Preston well enough, and your 
cousin Candace too. They told me 
about you coming to live there as soon 
as could be managed after she was mar 
ried. She wouldn’t have cared about 
going right away and leaving her 
mother alone if you hadn’t been com- 
ing, I think. It’s queer there isn’t any- 
body here to meet you!” 

“It wasn’t to be for another week. 
If the letter saying to-day didn’t come 
in time, perhaps began the girl 
doubtfully. 

Draycott 





nodded. “You wrote? 


Only the day before you started? Then 
that was the way of it; we’re always 
getting the mails 


delayed. But it 


doesn’t matter. I can take you along 
in the cutter now.” 

“Take me? Can't I walk, perhaps?” 
she faltered. 

“Why no. It’s five miles out toward 
White River. You couldn’t walk that, 
even if you knew the road. Besides, 
you'd freeze. There’s somebody lives 
just below the Preston place that I’ve 
got to see soon as | can, so it’s quite 
as well as not. I'll call for the cases 
when I come back. Now, just point 
me out your trunk,” said Draycott 
cheerfully. 

She obeyed, and he took her out and 
placed her in the cutter, tucking one 
of his great buffalo robes snugly around 
and over her. 

Might he take her first to a restau- 
rant in the town for something to eat 
—it was so cold? He asked the ques- 
tion solicitously. She was not hungry, 
had had breakfast on the train, would 
rather get there as soon as they could, 
she answered. In a few minutes they 
were off, the still-bewildered Tomkin 
vacuously staring after them. 

Draycott, as the team fell into their 
practiced stride, had less eyes for them 
and the White River Road than for 
the little face with the red mouth and 
velvet-brown eyes that, at his shoulder, 
shone out from the encircling fur. 

Mamie Sadler was even prettier than 
he had expected, he thought. How old 


had Candace Preston said she was? 


Twenty? She didn’t look even as much 
as that. A good thing he had chanced 


to be at the depot; a little soft, delicate 
thing like that ought not to be left to 
look after herself. She had been scared 
half to death when that old brute laid 
hold of her. Plenty of spirit, though 
—had known how to turn on him! She 
was looking upset and pale now—no 
wonder, remembering. A curled tress 
of dark hair, blown loose, slapped 
against his cheek. He broke the silence. 

“That business didn’t frighten you 
much, did it, Miss Sadler?” 























“Yes, it did!” She turned, redden- 
ing swiftly. “It was hateful. I never 
had to do with that sort—people that 
get drunk !—before.” 

“Oh, old Tomkin! Don’t worry 
about him. The Preston folks don’t 
have anything to say to his breed of 
truck! But I beg your pardon—you 
won't need me to tell you that. I meant 
the shooting on the train. You didn’t 
see it, I hope?” 

“No; I was in another car. But I’d 
seen the man who did it; he’d tried 
to talk to me once, and he pushed right 
close by where I was, getting to the 
door to jump off. Nobody fired till 
after he jumped; they were afraid of 
hitting somebody else, I guess. People 
were all scared and crowding into the 
aisles.” She paused. “They were say- 
ing it was a man who’d shot ’most a 
dozen others. I don’t know if that was 
right.” 

“Quite right, if it was Curtis Ran- 
some. He’s wanted hanging any time 
these three years. I'd be apt to shoot 
him on sight myself, if I got the chance, 
without wasting a rope,” said Draycott 
grimly. 

“Well, I guess he deserves it. That 
poor boy he killed didn’t look more than 
eighteen. I’d seen him too.” She shiv- 
ered. “But I don’t want to talk about 
it. Did you say you lived fifteen miles 
out, Mr. Draycott? It must be lovely, 
as far in the country as that! Is ita 
farm?” 

There could have been no happier 
diversion. Stimulated by listening dark 
eyes, little eager questions, it was, to 
an owner who loved every yard of it, 
a delight to hold forth upon the ranch 
and its doings. The topic still ab- 
sorbed them when the Preston place 
was reached—a low, white house stand- 
ing back from the road with a row of 
firs inside its tall fence. Draycott 
opened the wide gate and put the trunk 
down inside. There would sure be 
somebody to carry it in without his 
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troubling, she said quickly, when he 
offered to do this. Naturally she 
wanted to meet her people alone, he 
thought, and so did not press it. He 
helped her from the cutter, and she put 
out a little thick-gloved hand. 

“T haven’t thanked you, Mr. Dray- 
cott: It’s been real good of you to 
bring me. I don’t know what I’d have 
done if you hadn’t been at the depot,” 
she said gratefully. 

“T guess I’m as glad as you about 
that! I'll be seeing you again before 
long—first day I can make time to get 
out so far, in fact. Mrs. Preston’s 
always kind about having me call, and 
you won't mind, I hope,” said Draycott. 

To which, he reflected, as he drove 
away, he had got no answer, although, 
in reply to an added sentence of ad- 
vice to get into the house and out of 
the cold right away, she had nodded 
an assent. As the cutter swiftly 
rounded the corner of the road, he 
glanced back and saw her standing 
there still, a little dark figure outlined 
against the snow. 

It was more swiftly that, about an 
hour later, he drove back again; the 
horses were steaming as he turned them 
in at the gate—where the trunk still 
lay as he had placed it—and pulled up 
before the door. A cry came from a 
huddled heap in the porch as he sprang 
out, and she was clutching him as she 
had done on the railroad platform. 

“There’s nobody here!” Her fright- 
ened eyes were black in the childish 
face that was pinched and livid with 
the pitiless cold. “I knocked and 
knocked! And there are no fires any- 








where. They must have gone away!” 
“IT know. They told me at Crock- 
ford’s. I came back soon as I heard, 


quick as I could. I was afraid you’d 
have tried to walk to the town.” 
“No—I wouldn’t have dared—I 
stayed. I thought if I went to sleep 
I’d freeze to death by night, perhaps. 
It seemed about the best way!” 
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She sobbed tearlessly ; violent shud- 
ders were shaking her. Draycott 
wrapped her in a buffalo robe and 
placed her on the porch seat. Then he 
brought the foot warmer from the cut- 
ter before producing a vacuum flask 
of hot coffee and a packet of sand- 
wiches—they were what Mrs. Crock- 
ford had been able to put up quickest, 
he explained—and made her eat and 
drink. She looked at him presently. 

“They’ve gone away?” she asked 
faintly. “Altogether?” 

“Yes,” said Draycott reluctantly. “It 
all comes of your having started a week 
before you meant to. You'd have got 
Mrs. Preston’s letter telling you, only 
for that. Your cousin Candace and 
her husband made up their minds that 
they’d rather have her to live with 
them. She went two days ago. The 
place is to be sold, also the furniture, 
Crockford said. I don’t know whether 
you'll want to go back——”’ 

“T can’t.” She made a helpless, be- 
wildered gesture. “I’ve only got about 
two dollars. Besides, if I did, there 
isn’t anybody——” 

“T heard about 
you’d been living with meaning to break 
up and go to Europe. If they have 
done si 

“Yes. There isn’t anywhere!” 
sobbed again. “Oh, you'd best just go 
away and leave me to freeze!” 

“You know very well I won’t do 
that.” He hesitated, frowning, con- 
sidering. “Of course,” he began 
slowly, “I could easy enough take you 
along to——” 

“Yes? Where could you take me?” 

“Never mind. I guess I’d rather say 
something else. It’s only doing it 
sooner than I would have, anyhow, if 
things had been different.” Meeting 





your people that 





She 


2? 


her wondering eyes, he squared his 
shoulders, reddening under his brown. 
“You know, all the time I was driving 
you here, I thought we were coming 
the wrong way!” 
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“The wrong way?” 

“Yes, That we ought to have been 
going the other.” 

“The other——” 

“T live the other, 
Draycott simply. 

“Oh!” She half started up with an 
incredulous gasp. “Are you asking— 
do you mean——”’ 

“Yes. I want to marry you, of 
course,” said Draycott, as simply, 

She sank back again speechlessly, 
There was a silence. He broke it. 

“T always meant to be married some 
time,” he said quietly. “I 
any hurry. But [ 


you see,” said 


wasn’t in 
when I 
well, I knew I didn’t want to wait any 
longer. any need to 
think about it; it wasn’t only because 
I thought I'd never seen any one so 
pretty.” He looked at her, unerringly 
plumbed the deeps of love's supremest 
mystery. “It wi you were 
you. You've never heard of me before, 
of course, but—well, I’ve always 
thought, when I did get married, that 
she wouldn’t be the girl I'd 
like to have to tell things to or to keep 
them from either, so I guess there isn’t 
anything about me I’d mind your hear- 
ing. I know how I feel about you. 
What matters is whether you could 
like me.” 

He waited. She sat 
hands together, turning white and red, 
trembling. “But—but you don’t know 
me,” she said faintly. 

“T know all I want to know ; 
known your folks five years. 
could say yes, we'd go straight to a 
minister I know of in town, and be 
home by dark.” He waited again. She 
was dumb, “If you feel you can’t make 
up your mind, can’t be hurried, I sup- 
pose I might find some place there 
where you could stay a while——” 

“No, no! I’d be afraid—I couldn't. 
I’d rather be with you!” 

She had started up; to his equal sur- 
prise and delight, she was clinging to 


saw you— 


There wasn't 


s because 


sort of 


twisting her 


and I've 


If you 




















him. He felt her whole slender body 
shake as he slipped his arm round her 
and held her so for a minute before 
he spoke. 

“Is it all right, dear?’ he asked 
gently. 

She nodded with a little gasp. 
If you’re sure.” 

“T'll just get your trunk on the cut- 
ter and we'll go,” said Draycott. 

They had said very little more than 
that when, having left the Horses at 
an adjacent stable, they stopped outside 
a small house in a quiet by-street of 
the town. He would see whether the 
minister was at home, Draycott said, 
and went in. In a few minutes he ap- 

— 


peared again. 
right,” he said cheerfully. 
] 


“¥ es, 


“it's all g 
“Will you come in, « 

“Yes,” she faltered nervously. 
—didn’t tell him——’ 

“T didn’t tell him anything except 
what we’d come for. I want you to 
stay and talk to him for a little now. 
I won’t be long gone.” 

“Gone?” 
“Why, yes.” 
don’t want to be 
wedding ring, do you? 
it and about those cases being 
fetched from the depot, too. I reckon 

I can guess the size all right.” 

“I’d forgotten. Yes, I'll stay.” 
Moving to pass him in the entry, she 
stopped. “I do like you,” she whis- 
pered tremulously. “I never said so 
when you asked me, but I do. I 
wouldn’t marry you—honest, I wouldn't 
—if I didn’t do that!’ 

“That’s all right, dear. If you do, 
I’m a lot luckier than I deserve to be.” 
He bent to an agitated face that 
bloomed like a rose as he kissed it. 


ear?’ 
“You 


He laughed. “You 
married without a 
I’ve got to get 
sce 


“Now go in there and make acquaint- 
ance with the minister. 
as I can.” 

She was in the sitting room fronting 
on the street when, in 
hour, he came back. 


I'll be quick 


about half an 
She sat in a 
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rocker by the stove, talking to the min- 
ister. The latter, young and tall, girl- 
ishly pink-cheeked and fair, boyishly 
slender, tactfully left them in a minute 
or two; he was ready whenever they 
wished, he said courteously, opening a 
door into an adjoining room. A hol- 
low, rasping cough sounded as he shut 
it, and Draycott met Mamie’s compas- 
sionate eyes. 

“He looks real delicate, doesn’t he? 
she said impulsively. “That’s a dread- 
ful cough. I'd be afraid he was going 
to die if he belonged to me.” 

“Oh, he won’t do that, I guess. But 
he can’t stand this climate in winter. 
He’s going away South to-morrow. 
The church people are sending him 
traveling for a year. They think a 
good deal of him. So do I. So I 
thought I’d like him to marry us.” He 
had been speaking slowly and de- 
tachedly, as he groped in an inside 
pocket for the little case which he now 
produced and opened. “TI hope this is 
going to fit! Seems all right.” He 
watched in a pause the shy, blushing 
smile with which she looked at and 
turned about the broad gold band which 
he had slipped on her finger. “Say, I 
was forgetting! I want to give the 
minister your right name. I never 
heard Mrs. Preston and Candace say 
anything but Mamie. That’s Mary, 
mostly i 

“Didn’t you? No. It’s Margery.” 

“Margery? That’s prettier. I'll tell 
him. And we're ready now, aren’t we? 
I want to get you safe home by dark.” 
He caught her eyes as he turned to the 
door and patted her shoulder reassur- 
ingly. “Why, you don’t want to be 
scared, dear! It’s going to be quite 
all right; and it won’t take long.” 

It was so far from taking long, that 
in another hour, a meal at a restaurant 
having been disposed of, they were leav- 
ing the town behind them, just as the 
winter twilight began to gather. For 
some six miles, team and cutter be- 


” 
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haved as perfectly as either could do. 
And then came disaster. At this point 
the Nashville Road, creeping round a 
mountain spur, and marked by ragged 
rail fences, rose and dipped and rose 
again. It was at the crest of the second 
rise that the sorrel suddenly slipped, 
stumbled, struggled, recovered, with, as 
a moment’s examination revealed, a 
strained shoulder and dead lame. The 
bride, from her nest of buffalo robe, 
gave a cry of dismay. 

“We can’t go on?” she exclaimed. 

Draycott laughed; he was too en- 
tirely happy to be even ruffled. 

“We couldn’t if it was only a mile, 
dear, and it’s all of nine. “I'll have to 
ride the brown back and get another 


team. Might have happened worse. 
Look there.” 
He pointed. Close on the right a 


couple of fence rails were broken away, 
and some forty yards beyond the gap, 
at the foot of a slope that rose into a 
bluff of birch and pine, a little house 
stood black against the snow. 

Margery’s eyes followed the gesture. 
“Is there any one there?” she asked 
doubtfully. 

“Not now. It belongs to an old man 
named Garland, but he goes downtown 
to his daughter’s in winter. I saw him 
to-day. There’s a stable, and I guess 
I can get in somehow and make you 
a fire—sure to be plenty of wood. Keep 
well covered up, dear.” 

He led the cutter through the gap, 
the sorrel limping pitifully, unhitched 
and stabled both horses, and then car- 
ried her up to the door. There was no 
question as to forcing an entry, for it 
vielded at the turning of a handle, and 
they went in. 

The house was all one great boarded 
room, with, in a corner beside the wide 
fireplace, a ladder leading up to a 
square opening into a loft or garret. 
There were a few rough household ar- 
ticles a wooden table, chairs, a truckle- 
bedstead in a corner. A second door 


opened upon a lean-to, in which there 
was a plentiful store of chopped wood 
and,logs. Both, fortunately, were dry, 
and, once kindled, soon blazed ; the rig- 
orous cold of ‘the atmosphere lessened, 
Draycott presently lifted Margery from 
the chair, in which, in a nest of buffalo 
robe, he had placed her, and held he 
before him, in the ruddy glow. 

“I’m sorry about this, Mamie deat 
But we'll get over it, eh? You shall 
have a better wedding day next year, 
Not cold, are you?” 


‘No; I’m warm as I can be. I'd 
rather you said ‘Margery.’ I like it 
best.’ 

“So would I; I like it best. Margery 


Draycott sounds just about right.” 
“Better than Mamie Sadler?” 
“Sure! Better than anything!” 
“You knew—guessed right away that 

IT must be Mamie Sadler, didn’t you? 

Did they ever tell you at the Preston 

place what I'd look like?” 

“Why no, I don’t remember that they 
ever did, particularly. What my wife 
looks like is what’s got me most inter- 
ested. And that’s the prettiest girl I’ve 
Look here, dear, you won’t mind 
being left? Ill have to hunt up Ross 
Dalton, the vet, and have him bring his 
heavy sled to take the sorrel along to 
town. Then I'll have to get a 
team; but I ought to be back inside of 
two hours, anyhow. The moon will be 
up then, so we'll all right. 
You won't be scared?” 

“No, I guess not.”” He was button- 
thick outer coat; she followed 
“T never did mind just 


seen! 


fresh 


get home 


ing his 
him to the door. 
being alone.” 

“That's all right!” He 
“Oh, see here—can you shoot? 
you'd best have this.” 

“Yes, I can.” She dubiously took 
the offered revolver. “But I won't 
need it, will I? It isn’t likely any one 
will come along.” 

“No, but you'll feel safer if you've 
vot it, and so shall I. There’s no fas- 


paused. 
Then 


ee 





















tening to this door or to the other,” 
said Draycott. “Keep warm, dear.” 

He kissed her and went out. From 
one of the two windows she presently 
saw him ride the barebacked brown 
through the broken fence, and watched 
until he was a black speck at the bot- 
tom of the slope before going back to 
her nest by the fire. Now and then she 
moved, to throw on a fresh log. Or, 
tired of sitting, walked up and down 
the room. Not a sound but those of 
her own movements, her own breath- 
ing, broke the frozen white silence that 
wrapped the little house. 


She had thrown on a good many 
logs. It was a very long two hours. 
Surely, soon, now——— 

She sprang up, her heart thumping. 
Drowsily watching the dancing red 
flames that made the place quite light, 
she had been half asleep. And there 
had come a sound, a rustle, a creak, a 
sigh. Not from outside. Nearer. Her 
eyes turned to the other side of the 
hearth, to the square opening in the 
boarded ceiling into what must be a 
joft. There! In a flash she was by 
the ladder. Something was on the lad- 
der—a dark patch. She touched it. 
Her fingers were damp, sticky, red. 
Blood! Up there, in the dark, a hid- 
den something, one, lurked, 
wounded, bleeding! What? Who: 
Nothing seen could be so terrible as 
the thing unseen—the fright that had 
forced her involuntary movement, 
wrung out her involuntary cry. 

“Who’s there?’ she called quaver- 
ingly 


There was no 


s0me 


inswer; she seemed 
to hear held breath. Who was it? A 
tramp, perhaps—some houseless wan 
derer who had taken refuge, retreated 
upon their entry. That was a reassur 
ing idea. She called again, more con 
fidently. 

“I know there’s somebody—I heard. 
And there’s blood on the ladder.” She 
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waited. “Say, you might just as well 
sit by the fire; it must be ’most freez- 
ing, up there. Maybe I can do some- 


thing for you, if you’re hurt. You 
come down.” She waited again. “Oh, 


well, I guess you'll be made to pres- 
ently, anyway!” 

“T’m coming!” 

A mutter, half groan, half oath, fol- 
lowed the hoarse words. A man ap- 
peared upon the ladder, guiding himself 
with his left hand; the other arm 
hung dangling, bandaged, bloodstained, 
plainly broken. Margery’s heart gave 
an ugly leap. Suppose he should not 
be just a homeless tramp? Suppose he 
should hurt her? Her hand slid into 
her pocket, closing on the revolver. 

He reached the ground, paused to 
slip the helpless arm into the breast of 
his coat. She could not see his face 
yet. He turned, made a step, and the 
red light was bright upon it. She gave 
a gasp, a scream. 

“A-h-h! You murderer!” she cried. 
“You murderer!” 

Her spring back brought her against 
the woodshed door, and the revolver 
was in her hand; he saw it. It stopped 
him dead. He stood with a savage, 
white, confounded face, and then swore 
an oath as savage. 

“Put that down, girl! 
he: growled. 

“I’m not fooling! 


Don’t fool!” 


I won a prize 


once. I can shoot. I will, too, if you 
move! You murderer!” ‘she cried 
again. “I know about it—about your 


killing that poor boy—I was on the 
train. You’re Curtis Ransome—that’s 
who you are. And that’s why you hid 
up there, when we came in. You know 
well enough, once you’re caught. Ah 

[ said to you don’t move!” 

With a sudden lunge he had caught 
up a chair in his sound hand, hurled 
it crashing toward her, darted crouch- 

table, and sprang to 
clutch her arm. Her swerve of avoid- 
ance was as swiit; he recoiled with a 


ing round the 
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violent imprecation of fear and rage. 
The bullet that buried itself in the wall 
behind him had passed close to his head. 
He glared at the slender, braced, daunt- 
less figure, that held the revolver stead- 
ily still. 

“You little devil!” he snarled. “A 
few inches and that would have been 
through my skull!” 

“Tt would have been through now if 





I’d wanted it!” Her voice came 
shaken as she panted. “You deserve 
killing on sight—I know that! But I 


won't do it. I'll shoot so’s you can’t 
run, though, if you try to quit. You 
go and sit down on that chair and wait.” 

“Wait!” He stood scowling, with 
grinding teeth. “Till that fellow of 
yours comes back, I suppose! You 
think I’m going to do that?” 

“You best had, if you don’t want me 
to shoot. I guess you can’t with your 
left hand, but keep it where I can see. 
He'll be along directly now. You go 
and sit down,” Margery repeated. 

The chair to which she pointed was 
close to the foot of the ladder. Ran- 
some looked at her, looked at it, looked 
at her again. A slow, deadly smile 
came upon his evil white face. He 
crossed to the chair. 

“Of course I’ll sit down,” he said 
smoothly. “And of course I'll wait. 
With pleasure, my dear! So you were 
on the train when it happened, were 
you?” ' 

“Yes, I was.” Her eyes suddenly 
dilated as her lips started apart. 

“Ah, to be sure. So you were! And 
before it happened we had a nice little 
talk. I remember. And I heard a few 
other nice little talks. I remember 
those too. Perhaps you don’t. Mrs, 
Draycott, is it?” 


Her eyes were wider. She kept her 


hand steady, but her breath seemed 
stopped. 

“T guessed you might have forgotten, 
Now, mostly, I don’t forget anything. 
Not anything, my dear!” 
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The snow outside 
was not whiter than her face. 
“Tt’s a mighty handy thing, 


She did not move. 


a good 
memory. For instance, I remember 
every word of the little talk I heard 
while I was up there.” 

She still looked at him, but she saw 
the wicked, pallid, menacing face 
through a mist. She was straining her 
ears. Larry! She could hear nothing, 
but he was coming. If she had been 
his wife a year, had waited, listened 
for him a hundred times, she could 
not have been more sure that he was 
close to her. 

“T hadn’t been here above five min- 
utes when you came in. I just about 
got hidden, and no more. If I get 
through this cursed freezing night un- 
der shelter, there’s a place I can make 
for in the morning five miles from this, 
and be safe enough. But for now I’m 
done. You understand?” 

There was something now. The ring 
of hoofs on the hard-packed snow, com- 
ing nearer, clearer. 

“To stay up there, hidden, till you’ve 
gone. That’s all I want. Let me do 
that. He’s here! Can’t you speak, you 
little fool? You say nothing and I'll 
say nothing. Yes or no?” 

He had broken off, listened, heard, 
turned a face distorted with rage and 
terror. The hoofs were close. It gal- 
vanized her into speech. 

“No!” she panted. ‘“You’ve done 
other murders besides that poor boy, 
and got away! You shan’t now, to do 
some more. It’s just killing me, but 
you can tell!” 

The hoofs had stopped. Her voice 
might not come; her voice alone might 
not be heard. The window was behind 
him; for an instant she deflected the 
revolver and fired through it. Now, 
for the first time she used her hus- 
band’s name. She shrieked it desper- 
ately with all the force that was in her. 

“Larry, Larry! Come, come! He’s 














here—Ransome ! Curtis Ransome! 
Come!” she cried. 

The report, the clatter of falling 
glass, her cry and Draycott’s answering 
shout, rang upon another. He 
burst open the door, dashing in. A 
long projecting sliver of the rough 
boards caught his He stumbled, 
pitching to his knees. As Margery 
screamed, hurled 
upon her, wrenching the revolver away ; 
he fired at Draycott left-handedly, 
harmlessly, and darted by. Draycott 


one 


foot. 


: _ 
Ransome himself 


got upon his 
ing, plainly unhurt. He rushed out 


flying figure, that fired again 


awe 
aiter tne 


as 1 li 

It was some ten minutes later that 
he came back. The door was still wide 
open and the room was empty. As he 


round it and called Margery’s 


glitter- 


looked 
the table, 
geht of the 


name, something on 
logs, caught 
With his 


dc OTS 


ing in the red | 


his eye—hei wedding ring! 


involuntary cry he was out of 


again. Halfway down the incline some 


black shapes were moving, the shapes 
of men. In ail 


carl 
vered, 


the freezing, moon-sil- 


white solitude there was no other 
visible living thing 

His eye fell upon the bl%ck mass of 
the bluff behind the house. He 
toward it, calling her name again as 
he plunged in among the trees. There 
was no [t was after, perhaps, 
frantic searching and 
shouting that, crouched between two 
birch he came upon the 
black mass that was her huddled figure 


ran 
answer. 
five minutes of 


great trunks, 


He bent over her, but she shuddered 
and cowered away. 

“No, no! No, no!” she moaned. 
“Don’t touch me! Let me be! Let me 
rere 
be! 

His answer was to lift her She 


battled with him weakly for a moment, 


then collapsed and was still. Her face 


was ghastly when he put her down in 
the chair by 


the fire. She started up 





In a Few Frozen Hours 


feet and saw her stand-_ 
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as he chafed her hands and pushed him 
away. 

“You'd best have left me,” she said 
in a dull “Tt doesn’t take long 
to freeze. I’d soon have been dead. 
I'll tell, now you've brought me back. 
He was up in the loft, that man. I 
heard him and he came down. I knew 
him and said I’d shoot if he tried to 
run, And he knew me—he’d tried to 
talk to me—I told you—and heard me 
talking—he remembered. He heard us 
talking here too, before you went, so 
he understood, knew what I’d done. 
He said if I didn’t let him hide up 
again, he’d tell you. He has—you 
know I’m that horrible drunken man’s 
Mamie Sadler at all!” 
Her voice broke in a strangling sob. 

“You had best say how it happened, 
I think,” said Draycott levelly. 

“I’m going to. Mamie Sadler was 
on the train. She talked to me, told 
me things. She wasn’t very pleased 
about going to live with the Prestons; 
she wouldn’t have, only she’d quarreled 
with the man she liked and he’d gone 
away. But he’d heard about her going 
and boarded the train yesterday. They 
made up and got off at the next place 
we stopped at. 


voice. 


niece, and not 


And I came on.” She 
topped, shuddered. “I didn’t know 
my uncle was—that sort. I felt I'd 
sooner kill myself than go with him! 
\nd you said what you did. So I 

ked you for the Preston place. I 
thought Preston might let 
me stay if she wanted somebody to 
live with her. And you taking me fot 
Mamie made it all easy. Then there 
wasn’t anybody. I thought I’d just stay 
there and freeze to death. There didn’t 
anything else to do. And you 
came. I did try to tell you, but I knew 
you wouldn’t want me, wouldn’t marry 
e, if I said how I belonged. I meant 
to, though—honest, I did!—soon as I 
dared. I thought, if I the ver) 
best wife I knew how to be, did every- 
thing for you I could, you’d maybe 


maybe Mrs. 





eem 


was 
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not mind so much. Mamie told me she 
had a brother in this part somewhere, 
but I guessed I’d never see him. And 
I meant to write to that man —my uncle 
—and say I wasn’t I’d got it 
all planned out. But now—oh, I wish 
you'd left me in the bluff—I do—I do!” 

She was sobbing tearlessly behind her 
hands. He took them down and held 
her, facing him. 

“You talk as if ’d wanted some one 
else to marry me. Seems to me it was 
you,” he said quietly. 

“Yes, but you never would have if 
33 


ao ee 


coming. 


“Tf I hadn’t seen you, I wouldn’t. I 
did see you.” 

“But you didn’t know. And I’ve 
old lies ”* She was wide-eyed, 
trembling. 

“Poor little soul, driven into that 
fix! You won’t tell any more.” 

“No, no, never! I won't have any- 
thing to tell them for. But there’s my 
uncle——” 

“Tf your uncle comes anywhere near 
us, we ll let him know that all we care 
to see of him is his back, and that not 
more than once. Know? I know I 
don’t want anybody but you for my 
wife. To hold up that villain! And 
after he’d threatened you that way! 
Why, you splendid, plucky little thing, 
I guess I’m even luckier than I thought 
I was!” 

He lifted her to kiss a rosy, glowing 
face and lips that kissed again. She 
clung round his neck. 

“Tt won’t be just liking!” she whis- 
pered fervently. “It won’t, Larry dear. 
Ti’s going to be about every bit I’ve got 
in me. You'll see.” 

“That’s the way we’re both going to 
care, dear, of course it is. Now I'll 
put this on again.” Steps and voices 








sounded outside as the ring slipped into 


Tk 
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place. He met her questioning look, 
“That’s Branscombe, the marshal. He 
came along from town with me and 
Dalton. He’d had news that Ransome 
had been seen around here. They’re 
going to bring him—it—in, and leave 
it till morning. Branscombe shot him 
dead when he ran. He didn’t have 
the chance to tell me anything. Come 
along, I'll carry you out. We'll soon 
be home.” 

He muffled her in the buffalo robe 
and lifted her as the door opened. The 
two men outside drew away with the 
limp thing they carried to let them pass. 
He kissed her again as he put her down 
in the waiting cutter. She gave a sud- 
den cry. 

“Larry!” Her horrified clutch 
stopped him in settling the furs about 
her, the moonlight showed her face 
with all the rosy color scared out of 
it. “I never thought! I don’t believe 
we’re married—not really. It isn’t 
right if the names aren’t; and mine 
wasn’t——-” 

“Wasn't it?” He laughed. “Asked 
you for the right first one, didn’t I? 
As for the other—well, I’m a smart 
guesser, sometimes. When you see the 
certificate—I meant to show it you soon 
as you got ready to tell me, you know 
—when you see it, I reckon you'll find 
I married Margery Tomkin all right.” 

“Tomkin? Guesser?” Still clutch- 
ing him, she stared  bewilderedly. 
“Then—when we were married, didn’t 
you believe I was Mamie Sadler?” 

“Well, not to any particular extent!” 
He got in beside her and touched the 
horses; the cutter glided away over the 
“Not to any great extent. You 
see, the minister who performed the 
ceremony and whom I sent you in to 
make acquaintance with, while I went 
to get the ring, happens to be Mamie’s 
brother!” 








snow. 




















IS evening paper finished, 

rthur Todd leisurely folded 
it and placed it on the table 
eum at his side. He then filled 
and lighted his old brier pipe. This 
done, he settled back in the big morris 
chair, prepared to enjoy a delightful 
half hour of relaxation. 

Just across the table from her hus- 
band sat Mrs. Arthur Todd, young 
petite, charming. Her head for the 
moment was bent low, her features 
picked out by rays from the shaded 
reading lamp and thrown into clear-cut 
relief, were as finely chiseled as a 
sculptor’s marble. The thick, dusky 
brown of her hair, transformed by the 
subtle alchemy of the light above her, 
was a crown of chestnut, shot with gold, 
and she kept her eyes on the pages of 
a current ma 

A long Feit sigh escaped her pretty 
lips, as she suddenly glanced up at her 
husband, big, broad-shouldered, hand- 
some Arthur Todd, his face half-hidden 
by the fog of tobacco smoke floating 
around him. 

\rthur, I do wish you could do 
something that would place you above 
she was saying. “Some- 
thing heroic—such as stopping a run- 
away horse, or capturing a desperate 
burglar, or—something. You know I 
eae brave men. Not that you are 
not brave, dear, but you’ve just never 
ans prove it.”’ 

Uh-huh,” came from Mr. 
while at the same time 








cazine. 


the ordinary,” 


h id 1 
Todd, 
smoke wreaths 
slightly smil- 


languidly curled from his 
ing lips. 
“Oh, you don’t unde 


rstand what it 


Jodd Furns, foro 


% Harry M. Dean 





means to me! You just can’t! Why 
only yesterday afternoon I was having 
tea with Mrs. Aubrey Fanning, and 
while I was there, young Mrs. Wendell 
Bishop came in. You remember how, 
last summer, Wendell Bishop rescued a 
young lady from drowning, at the risk 
of his own life? Well, he’s just. been 
given a medal—or something. ! can’t 
remember just what it is. And Mrs. 
Bishop is so proud of him.” 

“Never was anything but a simp,” 
Mr. Todd replied. 

“Now, Arthur, that’s unfair, and you 
know it is. Then there’s Aubrey Fan- 
ning. He once went into a burning 
building and brought out a little boy, 
after all hope of rescue had been aban- 
doned. Of course, his act was not so 
Caring as was that of Wendell Bishop, 
because Aubrey had the firemen to as- 
sist bie They put up fad bs and held 
them in place, then helped him down 
with his charge. Wendell Bishop had 
no one to help him—nothing but his 
supreme courage and devotion to what 
he considered a sacred duty.’ 





“Very gallant, indeed,’ murmured 
Mr. Todd, once more shrouding 
self in tobacco smoke. “I don’t know 
about Bishop, but one of be men on 
the fire force told me that the little boy 


who you hay 
immediate danger, because the fire al- 
ready was under control long before 
Fanning went in.” 

“Indeed it was not! Mrs. Fa 
told me so herself. And then when 
Mrs. Wendell Bishop asked me, in that 
haughty way she has, if you’d ever per- 
formed a heroic act, the only thing I 


e just mentioned was in no 


ining 
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could think to tell her was of the 
time I slipped from the log into the 
little creek, and you jumped in and 
brought me out. But I said that was 
such a little thing, because the water 
really was but a foot or two in depth, 
and there had been no real danger, 
though I was terribly frightened. And 
then she just smiled in a curious sort 
of way and said, ‘How wonderful!’ 
The hateful thing! I just wanted to 
scratch her eyes out!” Mrs, Arthur was 
very near to tears. 

“Well, I have to work all day—every 
day—to earn a living for us,’ Mr. Todd 
was saying, “and I haven’t time to run 
around like Aubrey Fanning and Wen- 
dell Bishop, rescuing people who 
haven’t enough sense to take care of 
themselves. Neither of the aforemen- 
tioned gentlemen—if that word may be 
applied to such as they—ever did an 
honest day’s work in his life. They’d 
both be afraid of soiling their dainty 
hands, or injuring one of their care- 
fully cultivated finger nails. Bah! 
They make me sick. Alice, I wonder 
how you get such silly ideas in that 
pretty head of yours.” 

She rose, came around and seated 
herself on the broad arm of her hus- 
band’s chair. One soft, bare arm stole 
up and around his neck. Then very 
gently, for he resisted, she took the pipe 
from between his teeth and placed it 
on the table. With a quick, birdlike 
movement she brushed his lips with her 
wisp of handkerchief, then gave him a 
clinging kiss. 

“But if you only could, dear, I’d be 
so pleased.” 

“Only could what?” 

“Do something heroic—that’s what 
we were just talking about—like they 
do in the stories and the moving pic- 
tures.” 

“Pshaw! I haven’t enough accident 
insurance that I can afford to risk my- 
self that way. Those things are only 
make-believe.” 


“Oh, dear! You're so prosaic, Ar- 
thur! There’s no hope for you.” And 
little Mrs. Arthur Todd sighed a weary, 
resigned sigh. 

Arthur Todd knocked the ashes from 
his pipe, carefully placed it in its old, 
blackened case, then announced that he 
was going to bed. 


Morning came, and at the breakfast 
table, Alice Todd was the same sweet- 
spirited young woman she always was. 
The Todds had a firmly fixed rule that 
nothing should be allowed to mar their 
breakfast hour, and they held to this 
as though it were a religious rite. 

However, Arthur Todd could not 
help remembering his wife’s conversa- 
tion of the previous evening. She was 
so very young, he reflected, little more 
than a child in experience—even in 
years—and he loved her the more be- 
cause the spirit of adventure still beck- 
oned her to come and wander in the 
magical realm of Romance. 

If the naked truth were but known, 
Arthur Todd still retained a love of 
adventure, himself. Once there had 
been a day—not so far distant, either 
—when he, too, had dreamed dreams, 
Oftentimes, in fancy, he had seen him- 
self, under the eyes of gasping spec- 
tators, rescue some fair damsel from a 
burning building, or stop a mad run- 
away horse, then humbly receive the 
plaudits of the quickly gathered crowd. 

But nothing like this had ever come 
to pass for him. He had been, as he 
often said, too busy striving to earn a 
living and save a little to give much 
time to idle fancies. And, as is their 
wont, thoughts too often rejected re- 
turn no more. Besides, Alice com- 
pletely filled his life. He deemed that 
sufficient for any man. 

Breakfast finished, Todd seized his 
hat, gave Alice a good-by kiss, then 
hurried away to catch his car. 

At one of the many stops on the way 
uptown a big, broad-shouldered police- 








i 















_ greeted the other cordially. 











man entered the car, came back and 
seated himself beside Todd. Each 
Suddenly 
Todd had an inspiration, and for the 
remainder of his ride, he and the big 
policeman sat with their heads very 
close together, talking in low tones, 
punctuated every know and then by a 
faint chuckle from one or the other. 
When, a little later, Arthur Todd 
alighted from the car there was a broad 
smile on his face. He bought some 
cigars at a corner drug store he had 
patronized for years, walked half a 
block farther and turned in at the en- 
trance to a tall office building. Scorn- 
ing the elevator he took the stairs, two 
at a time, on the way to his office. 
Todd spent a busy day, as was his 
custom, but he finished his work and 
left a bit early. When he reached 
home, Alice met him at the door with 
the customary kiss and a bit of news. 
“Oh, Arthur,” she chatted, as she 
put away his hat. “Have you seen the 
evening papers? Wendell Bishop has 
been made an honorary member of the 
World’s Humanitarian Society. He's 
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been hoping for this for some time past. 
I've just been talking to Mrs. Bishop— 
she called me up—and she was so ex- 
cited she could scarcely talk rationally. 
Isn’t that great?” 

Alice’s more or less constant remind- 
ers of Wendell Bishop’s honors were 
beginning to grate a bit on Todd, but 
he made some indifferent answer and 
sought the library, where he soon was 


buried in the depths of an outspread 
newspaper. 





A ' — 1 


itthur Todd woke from a slumber 
wherein, for hours, so it seemed, he had 
fought with desperate burglars, rescued 
children from burning buildings, saved 
beautiful young women from drowning, 
stopped rtn-away horses, and he knew 
not what else. 

His wife was 
gently. 


shaking him very 


db 
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“Oh, Arthur, there’s some one in the 
house,” she whispered. “I’ve been 
listening for ever so long, and I heard 
him moving around in the dining room. 
I just know it’s a burglar. Whatever 
shall we do?” 

There was a childish tremor in little 
Mrs. Todd’s voice. 

“Do?” Todd was fully aroused now. 
“Why, I’ll go right down there and cap- 
ture him, of course or frighten him 
away. Do you suppose I’m going to lie 
here with my head under the covers 
and allow him to walk away with all 
our silver?” 

He was out of bed now and moving 
toward the table in the center of the 
room. She was clinging to his arm. 

“Oh, Arthur, you surely don’t intend 
to leave me here alone? I’m so fright- 
ened, I just know I'll scream.” 

“There’s no danger here. All you 
have to do is to keep quiet. IT’ll teach 
those thugs who owns this place!’ he 
said savagely. 

He found the table, pulled open the 
drawer and picked up a small flash 
light. Shielding this with one hand, 
he shot its ray in the drawer, moving it 
about until he disclosed a wicked-look- 
ing automatic pistol. This he secured, 
then snapped off the light. 

“Arthur,” his wife sobbed, still cling- 
ing to his arm, “please let me go, too. 
He may already be upstairs.” 

“Never! You're safe here. There’s 
no telling what may happen. Burglars 
are desperate folks to deal with. Just 
you sit down and keep perfectly quiet,” 
he soothed her, “and I'll be back in a 
few minutes.” 

“But you may be killed!” 

“Don’t worry about that. This is a 
good gun—one of the fastest and most 
deadly made—and I'll shoot first.” 

“Can’t we call the police?” 

“And alarm the burglar? Not much. 
I’m going to do this thing single-handed. 
We'll call the police later.” 

Very gently he disengaged her arms 
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from about his neck, then moved to- 
ward the door. 

“Arthur, be careful,’ he heard her 
whisper. “Somehow, I just know 
you'll injure yourself with that crazy 
gun.” 

Noiselessly he opened the door and 
slipped into the hall, then down the 
stairs, and like a shadow he came to 
the door leading into the dining room. 
Alice’s surmise had been correct. There 
was a burglar! . 

The light from a near-by street lamp 
filtered through the window and showed 
Todd a man kneeling in front of the 
open china closet, busily engaged in 
placing something in a black bag. A 
black mask hid the greater part of his 
face from view, while his cap was 
pulled low, almost hiding his eyes. On 
the floor at his side, ready to hand, lay 
a heavy revolver. 

Todd realized that the time for ac- 
tion had come. 

He pointed the flash light toward the 
burglar and pressed the button. The 
blinding flash caught the man full in 
the face, and for the moment he reeled 
backward. However, he quickly re- 
covered his poise and rose, like some 
startled animal, revolver in hand. 

“Hands up!” said Todd steadily, 
authority in his voice. 

The burglar complied with his com- 
mand but not in the manner Todd had 
anticipated. His hands went up, but 
one of them suddenly outstretched, 
holding the revolver pointed directly 
at Todd’s breast. 

Quick action was necessary, and the 
instinct of self-preservation, inherent in 
all men, sprang to Todd’s 
What he did was ‘purely mechanical, 
because, as he afterward remembered, 
his brain refused to act. 

However, in that instant of 


rescue. 


time 


when he saw the gun pointed at him, 
and before the burglar could fire, Todd 
pressed the trigger of the automatic. 
weapon 


The barked _ spitefully. 


Across the room there was the crash 
of shattered glass. This fact staggered 
Todd for an instant, but the quick re- 
action steadied his reeling brain. Sud- 
denly it flashed upon him that he was 
dealing with a desperate crook, and 
not with some mere amateur who 
should have surrendered at the first 
crack of a gun. These thoughts were 
instantaneous. They were recorded in 
one swift flash on the sensitized plate 
of Todd’s brain. Immediately follow- 
ing the first report, the automatic spoke 
again. This time there was no sound 
of shattering glass, but the revolver 
dropped from the hand of the burglar 
and clattered upon the floor. 

“All right, guv’nor, you win,” came 
from the man. 

Keeping the burglar covered and 
driving him back toward the wall, Todd 
bent and quickly caught up the revolver 
from the floor. Glancing at the cyl- 
inder he saw the glistening, pointed- 
bullets chambered therein. He 
the revolver into his coat 


nose 
dropped 
pocket. 

“Now, march!” ordered Todd, plac- 
ing the black muzzle of the automatic 
against the burglar’s back. 

Chey went into the front hall. Todd 
found the switch and snapped on the 
lights. In sullen silence the burglar 
awaited coming events. 

At that moment heavy footsteps 
sounded on the veranda floor, Todd 
threw open the front door and two 
policemen, Denny Weaver his friend 
of the street car and another man, en- 
tered. 

“Did you get him?” they both asked 
in tnison, 

“Sure did,” answered Todd. “He 
tried to do for me, but I beat him to it. 
Take a look at this gun. He dropped 
it when I fired the second shot.” 

The policeman whose name Todd did 
not know was snapping a pair of hand- 
cuffs on the captive. He passed the 
revolver to his friend, Denny Weaver. 




















add. 
“What?” 
“Sure. 
self.” 
Weaver did as he was bid. 
tridges dropped out in his hand. 
“I don’t quite understand this,” he 
“Take off that man’s 


Break it and see for your- 


Six car- 


was saying. 
mask.” 

The mask was removed from the cap- 
tured burglar’s face. 

“Great snakes!’ came from the lips 
of Denny Weaver, while the other 
policeman could only stand and stare. 

“Beg pardon, ma’am,” Weaver added, 
a bit confused, as for the first time he 
perceived little Mrs. Todd, who had 
crept up unnoticed by the men, looking 
very beautiful in a flowered silk ki- 
mono, her thick, dusky hair falling 
about her shoulders. 

“Well what about him, Denny?” at 
last came from Todd. 

“That man there,” continued \Veaver, 
recovering his momentarily lost self- 
possession and pointing toward the 
burglar, “is ‘Dude’ Harrigan, the slick- 
est crook that ever cracked a safe or 
looted the family silver closet. The 
police of half a dozen cities have been 
looking for him for the past year. He’s 
wanted for murder in St. Louis, and 
for a dozen burglary jobs in other 
places. He’s a desperate character.” 

Alice Todd was clinging to her hus- 
band now, sobbing in a muffled sort of 
way. 

“Oh, Arthur, I just don’t see how 
you did it,” she was telling him. “But 
you always were so brave. When I 
heard the shots, I just knew you'd be 
killed—or—something. Finally, though 
I was terribly afraid, I just had to ven- 
ture out to see what was going on. 
Tell me you are not hurt, dear!” 

“Take it easy, sweetheart,” Todd 
said soothingly. “This is nothing, 


Many a man has done the same thing 
—and more.” 
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“It’s loaded, too,” Todd hastened to 
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“Oh, but it is! Now I guess I'll have 
something worth while to tell that 
stuck-up Mrs. Bishop!’ 

“With your permission, sir,” Weaver 
was addressing Todd, “we'll be going 
now. There’s a double-lock cell at 
headquarters waiting for this bird, and 
the sooner he’s in that, the easier I'll 
feel. You will please come around in 
the morning, Mr. Todd. The chief will 
want a word with you.” 

Todd smiled, but assured the officer 
he would do as requested. The two 
policemen and their prisoner then de- 
parted. 

Arthur Todd and little Mrs. Todd, 
the teardrops still glistening on her 
lashes, sought their r Alice had 
but little to say, though she clung close 
to her husband. And Todd was very 
glad that she asked but few questions, 
because he found it impossible to give 
coherent answers. 

Finally they found the solace of 
sleep. 


oom. 


Todd entering police headquarters 
the following morning ran plump into 
his friend, Policeman Denny Weaver. 

“Congratulations, Denny,” began 
Todd, at the same time handing the 
officer a cigar. “That line of stuff you 
pulled last night certainly sounded like 
the real thing. The little woman is 
delighted. Thinks I’m an actual, hon- 
est-to-goodness hero. Bless her heart, 
I feel like a brute for deceiving her, 
and if she should ever happen to learn 
the truth—well, I'll need help, all right. 
3ut, Denny, you sure are some actor. 
And that was a dandy story you gave 
the papers.” 

“Actor, nothing!” the big policeman 
exclaimed. “There ain’t no use to worry 
about deceiving anybody, Mr. Todd. 
That business last night was the real 
thing all right. And that bird you 
grabbed was Dude Harrigan, one of 
the dirtiest crooks outside the walls of 
the penitentiary.” 
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“What’s that?” 
to comprehend 
loaded 
from the burglar. 

“Yes, sir,’ Weaver went on, 
euy you had me hire to come around 
and pretend to burglarize your house, 


rea i 
Diutt and cap- 





Slowly Todd began 
the meaning of the 


revolver which he had taken 


“that 


so’s you could pull off a 
the desperate criminal to please 
didn’t live up part of 


the contrac l 


ture 
Ss ° H ¢ hi 
ine missis, tO Nis 


His mother was taken 


suddenly ill and he couldn’t leave her. 
a harmless He had hi 
to.do with this job. 


| 


He’: sink. He had nothing 


‘< 3 Has 
Great guns!” groaned Todd. 
were becoming more complicated every 


minute. His head was whirlin 





“But this Dude Harrigan,” Weaver 
4 +! 

was speaking a hi kes ’em a 

they come, sir—robbing banks and 


stealing candy from a kid is all the 
same to him 
bent on making a clean-up and y 


him. I 


—so he goes in your house 


u grab 
don’t see how you did it, 
There was frank admiration 
in the policeman’s word “Tt was the 
hot that got him. 
“The what?” 

“The shot when you plugge 


You put a bullet clean throu 


” 


arm, just above the elbow. 
some sort of nerve, so the doc says, 


and that’s what caused him to drop the 
gun. Otherwise, 
you.” 

“But, Denny, those wet 


he’d have 


cartridges. I was merely putting up 


g 
bluff. Don’t you remember,me telling 
you, when we were discussing my plan 
‘ we rode in on the ear yesterday 
morning, and you agreed to help me 

it through, that tl tt ould be 
loaded with nothing but b! 


yy 66. I know vou did. sut this little 


“show wasn’t on stric ly according to 
the program, it se Todd. 
You’re sure you put in ks ?” 

“Absolutely. I put tl n the gun 
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“Well, then somebody switched them 
for you. And it’s a mighty lucky thing 
they did. A man that’s had experience 

the difference be 
a ball cartridge and 

fool the Dude with 
dd.” 
“Well, DI just call Alice and ask if 
snows anything 


ween the re- 


11 
i blan] 


ty 
Nix Y Ou 


no blanks, 


— 
can tell 


port Ot 





about the gun,” 


- “4 ea rad ; : 
id, at the same time going to- 





telephone. 
In a short time he was ba 
“You were right 


“My brother-in-law wa 


Denny,” hi 


house yesterday afternoon, and he told 
ife he was going to take the gun 


i( some target practice tie knew 
where [ kept it. He returned it loaded 
with ball cartridge of course Gee! 
[ can almost see him now, trying to 





to the fellows how he missed 
the target with every shot of that first 
Chat surely was a good thing for 


\nd, by the way,” ad 


poli Maul “there’s a_ three-hundred- 
dolla ward offered for Dude Harri- 
gan by the St. Louis police department. 


Che ief will have this for you ina 


“Who? Me” 


You captured him, didn’t 


suppose so.” drawled Todd. 
I 


y, I can’t say. It seems to have 

an accident. I'll give you half. 

You're surely entitled to a fifty-ffty 
plit for your share in the job 

His evening paper finished Arthur 

Todd lei urely folded it and placed it 


able at his side. He then filled 


on th ~ 


ettled back in the big rr 
prepared to enjoy a delightful 
I JO} 


relaxation. 


half hour of 
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not reading, but rather dreaming. Her With a quick, birdlike movement she 


chin rested in her cupped hands, and _ brushed his lips with her wisp of hand- 
her features, picked out and thrown  kerchief, then gave him a clinging kiss. 
into clear-cut relief by the rays from “I’m so happy,” she murmured. 
the shaded reading lamp, were as finely “Neither Mrs. Wendell Bishop nor 


chiseled as a sculptor’s marble. The Mrs. Aubrey Fanning has anything on 
thick, dusky brown of her hair, trans- me now. Didn’t the papers have a lot 
formed by the subife alchemy of the to say? Especially the Daily News 
light above her, was a crown of chest-  Arthur’—she tightened her arms about 
nut, shot with gold. She was a picture his neck—*‘you’re a dear, and I love you 
to charm the eyes of any man. —heaps!”’ 

With a happy little sigh she rose, In silence Arthur Todd accepted his 
came around the table and seated her- wife’s commendation. Occasionally a 
self on the broad arm of her husband’s slender, needle point of conscience 
chair. Then very gently, for he re-_ pricked him, as he thought of the trick 


sisted, she took the pipe from between he had planned to play, but withal he 
his teeth and placed it on the table. was content. 


CLEVER burglars, as well as up-to-date business men, are quick to utilize 
such inventions of science as will be of aid to them in their work. A demon- 
stration of this truth was given recently when the police of New York discovered 


that in several burglaries committed in the city the criminals, equipped with gas 


sa 





masks, had robbed at their leisure by turning on a gas jet immediately after they 
had succeeded in forcing an entry into an apartment. Having put on the gas 
masks, they were able to withstand the noxious fumes from the open jet while 
the sleeping occupants of the apartment became unconscious. When the burglar: 
were confident that there was no longer any danger of their being interrupted 
they calmly appropriated whatever of value in the place they could carry away. 
Then they shut off the gas and opened a window so that the dangerous fumes 
might escape and fresh air, blowing in, might revive the victims. 





CRIME AMONG AUTOMOBILE DRIVERS 

RGING the enactment of more stringent laws in regard to granting auto- 

mobile licenses, Judge Louis D. Gibbs, of New York, declared recently 

that not only do hardened criminals make use of automobiles with increasing 

frequency in the commission of attacks upon persons and property, but also 

many taxicabs are operated by licensed chauffeurs who have criminal records. 

Among the chauffeurs whose histories have been investigated by probation officers 

were found pickpockets, burglars, receivers of stolen goods, and one man who 

had been convicted of homicide. Forty-seven chauffeurs in one year were found 
to be drug fiends. 

One method suggested to deprive criminals of the use of automobiles for 
nefarious purposes is to take and keep on file the finger prints of every driver of 
an automobile. Then it will be a simple matter to cancel the automobile licenses of 
those whose finger prints are already among the files of criminals, or are added 
to them in the future. 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE “BOOK MORGUE.” 


F “Slick” Merrivale’s few in- 
timates had chanced to see 
him staring into the show 
window of Bolt’s secondhand 
book store, they would have scented 
impending trouble for the secondhand 
book business. That is what it is to 
have a special niche in the Hall of Ill 
Fame at police headquarters. 

As a matter of fact, Merrivale saw 
nothing of the window display that ap- 
parently engrossed his attention; he 
was not even aware that he had focused 
his gaze upon a time-stained steel en- 
graving of Abraham Lincoln, price- 
tagged with the unpatriotically low fig- 
ure of seventy-five cents. For he was 
using the glass on the picture as a mir- 
ror, in which to watch the movements 
of a certain keen-faced, lithe-muscled 
man who, for the better part of an 
hour, had been shadowing him with ir- 
ritating persistence. Not having 
“pulled off 1 Chicago for 
several years, Merrivale was irritated 
to think that he should be under sus- 
picion in his home city. 

Looking into the sad eyes of the na- 
tion’s first martyr, he watched the de- 
tective saunter carelessly up to the show 
window, deliberately examine its con- 
tents, and then, with 
reflected under his close-cropped mus- 
tache, saunter away into the passing 
crowd. Merrivale decided that the 





anything” in 


a cynical smile 


“shadow” had merely been “throwing 
a scare into him” on general principles; 
and he was turning away, considerably 
relieved, when his eye caught a window 


card leaning against a pile of musty old 
books. 

Slick Merrivale’s intimates asserted 
that he could get more out of a news- 
paper than the editors ever put into it; 
and it is a matter of record that Merri- 
vale’s best jobs were built up around 
apparently innocuous news items. Now 
the window card recalled a recent news- 
paper story of the probating of the will 
of an eccentric old millionaire. As 
Merrivale remembered it, Silas P. Wal- 
laby had bequeathed his millions to 
charity, leaving to his nephew and sup- 
posed heir only a beggarly hundred 
thousand and a library of paper-backed 
novels. In defiance of his uncle’s wish 
that he should “treasure my _ good 
friends, which have cheered my last 
hours,” the exasperated nephew had 
promptly sold his literary legacy for 
waste paper. And here was a stenciled 
show card proclaiming that the Silas 
P. Wallaby collection of standard nov- 
els was for sale within. 

From the little prickle that ran up 
the back of his neck, Merrivale knew 
that his crooked wits were already at 
work on the details of a new scheme 
for putting other people’s money into 
his own and he chuckled ap- 
preciatively at the idea of turning the 
detective’s : into a 
“good thing for himself.” So, having 
assured himself that the “fly-cop” had 
really gone about more pressing busi- 
ness, he strolled into the shop as casu- 
ally as the jangling bell on the door 
would permit. 

The air of the place was heavy with 
the smell of mildewing paper and rot- 
ting leather; and in the dim light the 


j 
pockets : 


” 
“scare 


uncalled for 




























half score frowsy, broken old men, 
doddering over the cheapened books, 
might have been the ghosts of dead 
authors, haunting the burial place of 
their ambitions. But Merrivale looked 
upon them with favor, because their 
number made his presence less conspic- 
uous; and, with the crook’s instinct for 
hiding his real objective, he too began 
to potter among the crowded shelves, 
while he studied the shop and perfected 
his scheme. 

He quickly grasped the fact that it 
is the custom in the secondhand book 
business to permit possible purchasers 
to inspect the stock at will, and not to at- 
tempt a sale until they show special in- 
terest in some find. So he wandered 
with apparent aimlessness from aisle to 
aisle, inspecting, listening, and watching, 
never stopping long enough to attract 
attention. But though he found several 
dog-eared “collections,” none was ac- 
credited to Silas P. Wallaby. 

Now, Merrivale wanted very badly 
to see that particular collection, in order 
to determine if it would fit into his 
half-formed scheme. Apparently, how- 
ever, it was not on public sale, despite 
the announcement in the window. Per- 
haps it was locked up in that room at 
the rear of the shop. If so, he wanted 
to know the reason for keeping it out 
of sight; and the suggestion of mystery 
increased his desire to see it. 

The more he elaborated his scheme 
the better it looked. But his plans had 
reached the point where an inspection 
of the Wallaby collection was impera- 
tive. It began to appear that he would 
have to put a direct question—and ask- 
ing questions was contrary to Merri- 
vale’s method, because it sometimes al- 
lowed people to guess at his intentions. 
So, apparently browsing aimlessly 
among the books, but really “right on 
the job,” he worked his way toward 
the rear of the shop. For he was 
almost decided, if necessary, to take 
a private view of that back room. 


‘ 
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Then, under his aimless hand, opened 
a volume big with mysteries of “Poul- 
try Raising for Profit.” It contained 
businesslike pictures of “hen furni- 
ture,” alluring statistical tables, and 
gorgeous colored plates depicting all the 
breeds and known to the 
chicken fancier. Merrivale promptly 
forgot the job that had brought him 
into the shop, and lost himself in the 
respective merits of white Leghorns and 
Rhode Island reds, buff Orpingtons and 
black Minorcas. 

“Did you wish any particular book, 
sir?” asked a soft, tired voice at his 
elbow. 

The question brought Merrivale back 
to business with a mental jolt, while 
the quality of the voice aroused his 
wonder; but he masked his interest by 
an absent manner, and turned slowly to 
face his questioner. 

She was about twenty, he judged; 
and the plain black dress that she wore 
threw into pleasing relief her blond 
fairness and softly rounded figure. 
But Merrivale’s quick eye noted that 
her small hands, which should have 
been pink and white, were gray with the 
ineradicable grime that comes from 
handling old books. A dingy old “book 
morgue” was no place for a girl like 
her, he decided; then remembered that 
he never allowed a “Jane,” however 
pretty, to interfere with business. 

“What have you got on Lincoln— 
Abraham Lincoln?” he asked, with 
hardly perceptible hesitation. 

The girl led him to a section of shelv- 
ing so loaded with hiuge volumes that 
Merrivale mentally gasped at what he 
had let himself in for. 

“Any particular book?” she repeated 
automatically. “We have a few more 
in the show window.” 

“J just wanted to see how you were 
fixed,” answered Merrivale, with a 
good-natured smile. “I’m something of 
a crank on Lincoln; but it’s pictures 
I’m really interested in.” 


crossings 
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“We don’t handle pictures, as a rule 
—they go with secondhand furniture. 
We have only the one in the window— 
father brings it out every February. 
It’s seventy-five cents.” 

“But you could 
your” ; 

“Why—lI don’t know,” she hesitated, 
startled out of her apathy by his per- 
sistence. 

“Perhaps Mr. Bolt 


he suggested. 


get more, couldn’t 


would know?” 


Father is out,’ she 
added flush 
vale it would be useless 
ind he secretly rejoiced at the luck that 


replied. The 
cheeks told Merri- 


to offer to wait: 


in her 


had given him only a girl to deal with 
on his visit of reconnoissance. ‘Per- 


haps,” she added, “if you'd tell me just 
what you want—come back to the 
office, please. 

The crook followed her to the rear 


of the shop, where a battered desk and 
a big “tin”? safe, stuck away in one 
corner behind a rickety railing, formed 
The girl gave him a chair, 
turned on another mantled light, and 
seated herself at the desk with a weary 
listless that was not encouraging. 
Slick Merrivale had 





the “‘office.’’ 





ness 





mh 4 


been satis- 
paths of le 


st 
I 
fied to 

trade, his undoubt 
brought him an 
siderably larger than the uncertain 
gains of his precarious profession. He 


born salesman’s convincing 


follow the vitimate 
ed talents would have 


assured income con- 


had _ the 
manner, ability to size up a prospect, 
and natural gift of language; arid once 
talk, he usually 
the hollow of his 


1e got the chance to 
eld his auditor in 
hand. 

So he smiled confidently at the evi- 
ent disinterest of the girl, while he 
fumbled in his pockets. Then, with a 
little shrug of chagrin, he began: “Mad- 
ison Walters is my name—I must have 


‘ 


forgotten my cardcase. It don’t mat- 
ter, though, for your father don’t know 


me.” 
The girl nodded indifferently, though 
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apparently not unimpressed by his as- 
sured manner; and Merrivale pro- 
ceeded to set forth his business in the 
somewhat florid style that he habity- 
ally employed to arouse the interest of 
his intended victims. 

“Miss Bolt, I’m agent for the 
ham Lincoln Memorial 
with headquarters at Washington, D. C, 
Our object is to 


Abra- 

\ sociation, 
teach Americans to 
illustrated 


respect true Americanism, as 


by the life and history of the Great 
Martyr, by showing his likeness only 
under conditions that will make his 
memory honored and revered. 

“Tf I had the time, I’d like to tell 
you how often we’ve found that noble 


face used as a target by mud-throwing 
small boys : 
Sullivan and Maud S. 


° lil-a 
or 1 Ke 


or hung between John L. 
walls of 
win- 
a price that 


on the 


barroomis ; in your show 


dow—offered for sale at 


ought to make American cheek 
blush with shame.” 
“We didn’t think—-” 


Miss Bolt. 


Exactly !” Merrivale 


everv 


stammered 


waved aside 


her apologies with a reassuring smile. 
“That’s the object of our association in 
a nutshell, Miss Bolt—to make Ameri 
cans think of such things, and respect 
even the printed facsimile of the Great 
Marty So we're buying up ‘bony 


Lines ln 


and presenting 


fidy’ pictures of Abraham 
wherever we find them 
them to schools, public halls, h 


: : 
be given 


orical 


associations—wherever they’] 


the honor due the memory of that great 
man. 
“Why, at Springfield— Did you 





ever visit the Lincoln Monument down 
Springfield, Miss Bolt?” 

With a sigh, the girl explained tha 
the confining nature of the secondhand 
book business permitted her few pleas- 
and that 
twenty miles from Chicago. 


“One 


ures, she had never been 


- . 1 
of your first trips ought to be 


to Springfieid,”’ pursued Merrivale, 


warming to his work as he noted her 

















growing interest. “In the base of that 
noble monument there’s one of the most 
wonderful collections of Lincoln relics 
in the world. Occupying the honored 
place in that hall of honor is a dupli- 
cate of that very picture you've got in 
your window. Our association pre- 
sented that copy to the Lincoln Monu- 
ment Association—the occasion is one 
I will never forget. And that very en 
graving is considered by our associa- 
tion to be the best of the lot.” 

Miss Bolt attempted to speak, but 
Merrivale swept on. 

“I’m going to buy that picture, of 
course. Not for seventy-five cents— 
that would be irreverent; but for ten 
dollars, which is the very least the as- 
sociation will permit me to pay for any 
portrait of our noble Lincoln. You're 
sure you haven’t any other Lincoln 
pictures, Miss Bolt?” 

“I’m sure. But father might be able 
to pick up some.” 

Merrivale nodded approval; then, 
confident that his hastily conceived 
scheme had caught her imagination, he 
suggested: “I thought maybe he got 
one or two with that Silas P. Wallaby 
collection. Old books and old pictures 
often go together.” 

“No, only novels—paper-covered 
novels.” 

“Not very easy to sell these days, I 
should think,’ hazarded Merrivale. 

“IT don’t see why father bought them 
at all,’ said the girl impatiently. 
“They’re all dirty and torn—he hasn’t 
even unpacked them yet, they look so 
bad.” 

“Yet your father ought to know his 
market pretty well.” 

“He does—if he'll keep his mind on 
his business,” she agreed shortly, and 
confirmed Merrivale’s guess that Bolt 
was not always in a condition to know 
values. 

Seeing that she was disinclined to 
talk of the Wallaby collection, Merri- 
vale ventured to become more personal, 
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though he took care to make his tone 
and manner merely friendly. 

‘Seems to me this ain’t a very inter- 
esting business for a young lady,” he 
suggested. 

“The business is well enough—I like 
to help father, and I love old books— 
they’re full of romance to me. but 
father thinks a girl doesn’t know any- 
thing about business; and I’m tied down 
She broke off suddenly, with 
that quick flush in her cheeks. 

“You don’t spend all your time here, 
do you?” 

“No, we don’t live here—now. After 
mother died it was too lonesome, with 
father away so much.” She stopped 
to eye Merrivale curiously. “I don’t 
know why I’m telling you all this, Mr. 
Walters.” 

“Perhaps,” surmised Merrivale, with 
a smile that apologized for his pre- 
sumption, “it’s because you're glad to 
talk to some one besides those old book- 
worms.” 

“That must be it,” she agreed, with 
a charming little laugh. “Some days I 
don’t see a soul but them from morning 
till night—and nothing exciting ever 
happens in a secondhand book store.” 

“*Book morgues,’ J call them,” said 
Merrivale with a laugh; then added: 
“Excuse my taking up your time, Miss 
Bolt, but I find it pays to know some- 
thing about the people I’m dealing 
with.” He drew out a plump wallet, 
and laid on the desk a ten-dollar bill. 
“I'll have to trouble you for a bill of 
sale.” 

‘Ten dollars is too much for that old 
picture,” objected the girl. 

“Your father wouldn’t say so,” ob- 
served Merrivale; then, seeing her 
wince, he continued quickly: “The as- 
sociation makes the price, Miss Bolt, 
so don’t you worry about that. I'll 


pices? 





’ 


leave the engraving with you overnight, 
so your father’ll know just what I’m 
looking for; but please take it out of 
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the window. And that reminds me: 
How are you fixed for storage room?” 

“We have plenty of room; and it’s 
safe enough, except, perhaps, in case 
of fire.” 

She took a key from the desk, un- 
locked the door that had given Merri- 
vale so much cause for speculation, and 
led him into a room whose shelves and 
floor were heaped with volumes too far 
gone to be salable even to the purchasers 
of- secondhand literature. It would 
seem, however, that there was some 
salvage even here, for the most dis- 
reputable books in the room were piled 
around some partly packed boxes, as 
if preparatory to their removal. 

At sight of these boxes, Merrivale 
knew that his patience and indirection 
had finally brought their reward. But 
his elation was concealed, and his face 
showed Miss Bolt only a polite dis- 
gust. 

“The room where I was born,” she 
said, half defiantly. 

Merrivale bit down a banal compli- 
ment, and answered with a jest: “I 
don’t see how you survived it.” 

“Of course it looked different then,” 
she said; “but, just the same, I’m not 
particularly proud of my birthplace.” 

“T never saw mine,” said Merrivale 
truthfully; “and if it looks anything 
like those of great men I’ve visited, I 
aint anxious to.” 

“Tt must be fine to travel about the 
country the way you do.” The girl 
sighed wistfully. 

“Yes, it 7s exciting—at times,” agreed 
Merrivale, with a dryness that Miss 
Bolt did not catch. 

She sighed again, and turned to busi- 
ness. 

“T don’t know whether father could 
give you a whole room—and the other 
two are as bad.” She motioned toward 
a connecting door, now closed. “Father 
could hardly find room for his cot. He 
sleeps here sometimes, when it’s late 
and he’s—tired.” 
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“Oh, I won’t need much space, If 
he’d chuck out that rubbish we 

“*That rubbish,’ Mr. Walters,” she 
interrupted mockingly, ‘is the famous 
Silas P. Wallaby collection.” 

“Wow!” cried Merrivale. “I beg 
Silas’ pardon. But I can’t say I blame 
his nephew for selling.” 

“TI do! I think it was shameful for 
Mr. Fuller to sell them, after his uncle 
particularly asked him to keep them.” 

“Maybe nephew Fuller’s something 
of a miser himself.” 

“He has the reputation, at least.” 

“Well, he’s got my sympathy—get- 
ting only a measly hundred thousand 
when he was expecting millions. Do 
you know what I’d do with the money 
if it was mine?” 

“Buy a chicken farm,” was_ the 
astounding answer, given with a teasing 
smile. 

“How'd you guess that?” demanded 
Merrivale, who did not relish the 
thought that his mind was an open 
book. 

“You were so deep in chickens | 
had to ask you twice what you wanted.” 

“That’s right!” He laughed to cover 
his confusion. “I’ve always wanted a 
chicken farm, Miss Bolt, and I’m going 
to have one some day, when things 
break right with me. But what bothers 
me is what kind of chickens to raise. 
I’m kind of keen on Rhode Island reds 
myself. It’d seem like old times to 
pal with a bird wearing that moniker.” 
“‘Moniker?” repeated Miss Bolt, 
with a puzzled lift of her pretty brows. 

“Nickname.” Merrivale laughed 
again. Then, fearing that he was get- 
ting out of character, he returned to 
the business in hand. “I suppose the 
Wallaby collection could be persuaded 
to give me a little storage room?” 

“Father’ll have to pack it up again, 
I think. He’s hiding it back here, try- 





ing to get somebody interested before 
he shows it; but I can’t imagine any 
one buying those dirty old books.” 














“Tt’s my idea there’s a buyer for any- 
thing, if he can be made to see the value 
in it.” 

“What value can you see in that lot?” 
she asked disdainfully. 

“About thirty cents,” he replied with 
a laugh. “But I’m buying pictures, 
Miss Bolt, so please understand that 
ain’t an offer.” 

“Father paid one hundred dollars.” 

Merrivale whistled. 

“There!” she exclaimed, with quick 
self-reproach. “I shouldn't have told 
—but I was so provoked that—— 

“It won’t go any further,” Merrivale 


” 


assured her. 

He walked over to the single window, 
tried it, and peered through the dirty 
glass. 

“Tt opens on the alley,’’ she explained. 
“And it’s barred 

“Tt’ll do. Much obliged to you, Miss 
Bolt. Please tell your father I’ll be in 
to talk business in the morning.” 

“He'll be here,” she assured him, with 
a grim little nod. 

“Some Jane!” mused Merrivale, as 
he walked out through the jangling 
door. “\Wouldn’t she look classy in a 
blue sunbonnet, feeding my Rhode 
Island reds? Wow! That crack about 
monikers pretty near got me in bad!” 

And giving himself a mental shaking, 
he dismissed his vision of the yellow 
haired girl of the “book morgue,” and 
turned his errant thoughts to the per- 
fection of his scheme. 


CHAPTER II. 

A MAN OI 

EP" \RD BOLT was a fat little old 
man with a skin the color of an- 
cient law calf behind 
black-rimmed spectacles, and a bulbous 
\s though feel- 
ing that his literary connections de- 
manded something bizarre in the matter 
of dress, he affected a tasseled smoking 
cap, and a braided velvet jacket, which 


4B ps 


BUSINESS 


rheumy eyes 


brandy-reddened nose. 
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was usually dusted with ashes from a 
malodorous china pipe. 

With his uncertain temper steadied 
by his morning glass of brandy, and his 
cupidity aroused by the absurd price 
received for the picture of Lincoln, Bolt 
gave Merrivale a welcome carefull 
blended of and shrewdness. 
Evidently his daughter had kept her 
implied promise, for he showed himself 


vv 


1 1 
neariness 


ready and able to talk business. 


shook hands genially and 
I 


Merrivale 
laid upon the 
the “Abraham Lincoln Memorial As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C.: Madison 
Walters, Twelve 
hours earlier that card, blank as the 


yattered desk the card of 


my 4° ” 
INepresentative. 


day it came from the mill, was repos- 
ing innocently in a stationer’s show 
case; but Merrivale was always willing 
to pay extra for a rush job of printing. 

“Look!” said Bolt, with a cunning 
light in his rheumy eyes. ‘We've given 
the great Lincoln the place of honor in 
our poor shop.” 

Merrivale followed the fat white 
and beheld, adorning the wall 
over the battered desk, 
ture of Lincoln. It had been scrubbed 
and rubbed into a surprising state of 


the rescued pic- 


cleanliness and respectability; and the 
disfiguring price tag had been replaced 
by a neatly lettered card, announcing 
it to be the “Property of the Abraham 
Lincoln Memorial Association.” 
“Good work!’ commented Merrivale, 
ae 


reverently doffing his hat to the shin- 


ing picture. “I’m glad to see, Mr. Bolt, 


ng { g 
that you're in sympathy with what our 
association is trying to accomplish.” 


“My daughter Louise did that,” wa 
the noncommittal reply. “Women are 
forever trying to mix sentiment and 
business. You'll find me very different, 
Mr. Walters. 


tion of yours, now. 


This wonderful associa- 


How does it hap- 
pen I never heard of it before?” 
“We're keeping out of the papers,” 


g 
was the ready reply. “We don’t want 
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the price of pictures shoved up on us, 
you know.” 

“But you have no financial standing 
—your association isn’t listed in either 
Dun or Bradstreet.” 

Merrivale laughed with good-natured 
scorn. “Of course not, Mr. Bolt! We 
ain’t a business concern ; 
pictures to make a profit on them, but 
to keep alive the memory of the great- 
est American since Washington. We 
got several multimillionaires behind our 
association—Carnegie, for example— 
and they’ll chip in to the tune of a mil- 
lion apiece to preserve the memory of 
Lincoln from desecration.” 

Bolt peeped around a stand of shelv- 
ing to learn the whereabouts of his 
daughter, and then he leaned excitedly 
toward the association’s representative. 

“Then, my friend, why shouldn’t we 
both be millionaires?” 

“T don’t get you,” said Merrival 
a blank stare. 

Bolt tossed his pudgy white 
in the air. “Czesar’s ghost! It’s so 


we don’t buy 


e with 
Be 1 
nands 


easy! I know something of this steel- 
engraving business. [or a very 
money—perhaps a 
can have made as many of these pic- 
tures as we like. We'll age them in 
my cellar here; we'll tse up all the old 
frames in Chicago; we'll sell them for 
a trifle, to places that the association 
wouldn’t approve; and then we'll buy 
them back for your 
ten dollars, fifty, a hundred dollars. 
Ceesar’s ghost!” 

Inwardly Merrivale was chuckling at 
the old bookseller’s quickness in fram- 
ing up a job, and he was secretly de- 
lighted at the revelation of his charac- 
ter; but outwardly he was offended and 
indignant. He pocketed his business 


little 


dollar apiece—we 


association for 


card, stood up rebuttoning his over- 
coat, and spoke with icy dignity: 
“You’re suggesting I double cross 
the association I have the honor to re- 
present.” 
“No, no!” protested the bookseller, 
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pressing him back into his chair. “Can’t 
you take a joke, Mr. Walters?” 

“Not that kind,” retorted Merrivale 
tiffly. 

“Cesar’s ghost! What a blunderer 
lam!” exclaimed Bolt. He put a shak- 
ing hand into the bottom drawer of his 
desk, and brought out a bottle and a 
misty tumbler. ‘fA glass of brandy?” 
he urged. “To show we’re friends 
again.” 

Merrivale shook his head sharply. 
“Not during business hours,” he said; 
but he threw back his overcoat and 
settled himself in his chair. 

Bolt drank off a half tumbler of 
brandy neat, smacked his lips over the 
last drop, and restored tumbler and 
bottle to their hiding place. When he 
turned to Merrivale, his eyes were 
brighter than ever. 

“And now to business! What’s your 
commission?” he asked, with a direct- 
ness that admitted no quibbling. 

“T usually split fifty-fifty with the 
local agent.” 

“Meaning the association will pay 
you twenty this picture 
of mine? I think we can do busi- 
ness on that basis, Mr. Walters. And, 
now, Mr. Bolt, let’s get this picture 
off to Washington, I suppose you can 
pack it up for shipping?” 


dollars for 


“Certainly!” assented the old book- 
seller; and led the way, as Merrivale 
had planned, to the locked room at the 
rear of the shop. 

As they entered the dusty, cluttered 
place Merivale gave its contents a dis- 
paraging survey. 

“T don’t see why you keep this door 
locked, Mr. Bolt.” He laughed good- 
naturedly. “Most time for the old 
paper man to call, hey?” He nodded 
carelessly toward the seven half-filled 
boxes that still occupied much of the 
floor space. 

Bolt, who was rummaging for nails 
in a box of odds and ends, glanced at 
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the disorderly array and muttered sav- 
agely into his beard. 

“May be so,” he said aloud. “That’s 
the famous Silas P. Wallaby collection, 
Mr. Walters—and I must have had a 
drop too much when I paid down good 
money for it.” 

“Stung?” 

“Stung good and proper!” declared 
the old man, lapsing into the expres- 
sive colloquialism. “It’s not even clean 
waste paper.” 

Merrivale whistled sympathetically 
and went over to examine the famous 
collection. 

It was, he agreed, a “bad buy.” 
There were seven big boxes of the 
books; and for not a single volume 
would he have offered a “jitney.” In 
content they were well enough, for they 
were chiefly paper-backed editions of 
French, English, and American novels 
upon which no royalty need be paid. 

Had they been brand-new they could 
not have brought more than fifty cents 
apiece; and these volumes were so torn 
and worn and grease-spotted that Mer- 
rivale disliked to handle them. But it 
was no part of his plan to belittle the 
tawdry collection; and he inspected it 
with a seriousness that attracted Bolt’s 
attention and drew him nearer, to dis- 
cover why a busy man should waste 
time over a lot of dirty, unsalable books. 

“Old Wallaby’s name on the fly leaf,” 


Merrivale was musing aloud; “that 
ought to be worth something. There’s 


the sentimental value, too—when those 
old fingers got tired counting gold they 
used to turn these leaves! Yes—it 
looks i 





He broke off suddenly, with a nerv- 
ous start. He had been riffling the 
leaves of successive books, with the 
absent air of a man who is trying to 
make up his mind. Now he stood with 
his fingers half hidden in a tattered 
volume, and stared straight ahead of 
him. After a moment he cautiously 


removed his hidden fingers, and, with 
equal caution, looked about him. 

At his elbow stood the old bookseller, 
whose bright eyes and quick breathing 
showed that he had lost nothing of the 
interrupted monologue and the sur- 
prised start, and had already placed his 
own valuation upon both. 

“Tt’s funny how old books get me go- 
ing,” said Merrivale smilingly. “Not so 
funny at that, maybe, seeing I make my 
living hunting up old pictures.” 

“They’re for sale,” said Bolt tersely. 

“I’m just sentimental enough to buy 
a few if the pNce ain’t too high.” 

“No, no! I can’t have the collection 
broken up.” 

“How much for the lot as it stands?” 

“One thousand dollars.” 

Merrivale made no effort to control 
his rueful astonishment. “Five min- 
utes ago you’d been glad to sell them 
for old paper!” he protested. 

“T hadn’t a buyer then,” said the old 
man, with a shrewd smile. 

Regretfully Merrivale allowed “The 
Three Musketeers” to rejoin their fel- 
lows. “I couldn’t raise half of it.” He 
sighed, and set about packing his pic- 
ture. 

As soon as his 
old bookseller, under 
packing the boxes, snatched up “The 
Three Musketeers,” and slipped it into 
the side pocket of his smoking jacket. 

For a few minutes he busied himself 
at the boxes, while Merrivale bungled 
over the packing of his picture. Finally, 
with patent desire to ingratiate himself, 
the old man offered his assistance. 

“As a packer,” he remarked dryly, 
“you would make money by the day, 
Mr. Walters, but not by the job.” 

“T was thinking,” Merrivale re- 
sponded absently; and he continued 
thinking, with quick, unconscious side 
glances at the Wallaby collection, while 
the bookseller made a workmanlike job 
of the packing. 

“Much obliged,” said 


back was turned the 


pretense of re- 


Merrivale, 
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when his attention was called to the 
fact that the picture was ready to ship. 
“You won’t mind if I have the express- 
man call here for it? I'll just make it 
returnable to you then, in case of ac- 
cident. February brings out Lincoln 
pictures like a spring rain brings out 
angleworms, and I never know where 
I'll be to-morrow.” 

He drew from his pocket a big ship- 
ping label, addressed to the “Abraham 
Lincoln Memorial Association Ware- 
house, Washington, D. C.,” which had 
been printed the night before by the 
stationer who had filled his cardcase. 

“Yes, we do things up right,’ he 
answered to Bolt’s surprised comment ; 
and called attention to the words 
“FRAGILE! WITH CARE!” that 
occupied half the face of the label. “I 
wish you'd give the valuation as one 
hundred dollars, Mr. Bolt, and prepay 
the express charges. Here’s five dol 
lars e 

“Tt won’t cost so 
Bolt, while he clutched at the bill. 

“You ain’t supposed to provide free 
packing materials,” replied Merrivale 
easily; “the association don’t do things 





protested 





by halves.” The manner in which Bolt 
pocketed the bill told him that he had 
rightly guessed another of the old man’s 
weaknesses. “I’m at the Montrose, if 
you have any news for me.” 

He nodded good-by and_ started 
away; then, with a half stifled ex- 
clamation of irritation, he faced about 
to the waiting bookseller. 

“Mr. Bolt, is one thousand dollars 
your best price for the Wallaby collec- 
tion ?”’ 

“One thousand—cash.” 

“Even to a friend who's going to 
throw some good business your way?” 
Mr. Walters,” 
“and 


“Business is business, 
responded the other sententiously ; 
friends are friends. IJ never let them 
mix.” 

“Will you give me a ten-day option 
for two hundred cash ?” 
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The old bookseller took so long to 
consider that Merrivale became anx- 
ious ; but finally he shook his head reso- 
lutely. 

“It wouldn’t be business, Mr. Wal- 
When a man wants a thing badly 
enough to take an option on it, he knows 
he has a good chance to make a hun- 
dred per cent.” He winked at Merri- 
vale shrewdly, and added: “If you're 
willing to help me sell the 
tion ts 

Merrivale laughed shortly, and knew 
he “had the old man’s number.” 

“T have a little scheme. How much 
did you really pay for those books?” 

“One hundred dollars cash,” said 
Bolt with his shrewd smile; and lead- 
ing the way to the office, he produced 
his bill of sale. 

“Will you split fifty-fifty anything 
over a thousand I get for the lot?” 

“No! It’s too much!” objected Bolt 
fiercely. 

“It’s my regular commission. And 
I’ve got to do all the work, remember, 
while you sit tight and take in your 


ters. 


collec- 





share.” 

“Tt’s too much!” was the stubborn 
answer. 

“Too much for you—yes!” retorted 
Merrivale. “You've already kissed 
your hundred good-by. Now I’m offer- 
ing you at least ten times what you paid. 
You know you can’t sell them. That’s 
my only proposition—take it or leave 
a 
The bookseller gave 


> 
7° 
pin 


But you're rob 


“You're right.” 
grudging assent. 
me, Mr. Walters.” 

‘Business is business,’ Mr. 
mocked Merrivale. 

He pulled out the slide of the bat- 
tered desk, and proceeded to draw up 
the papers that he insisted were nec- 
essary to protect the transaction; and 
presently he offered the following doc- 
ument for Bolt’s approval: 


““ 


y 


a 


Bolt,” 


In consideration of his services as broker 
in the transaction, I hereby agree to pay to 

































Madison Walters, or his assignee, in cur- 
rency, one-half of any and all moneys, over 
and above the sum of one thousand dollars, 
received by me from the sale of the seven 
sealed boxes containing the books adver- 
tised by me as the Silas P. Wallaby collec- 
tion; providing the said sale is effected by 
the said Madison Walters on or before twelve 
o’clock noon of February 20, 1919 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, this tenth day of* February, 
A. D. 1919. 

“Where did you learn so much law?” 
asked Bolt, half suspicious of the 
formal phrases offered for his signa- 
ture. 

“T need it in my business,” was the 
truthful answer. Merrivale saw no 
need to add that he had spent half the 
previous night committing to memory 
certain legal forms that he might have 
occasion to use in his present business. 

“Tt looks all right,” muttered the old 
man, after a further study of the con- 
tract. “But the boxes aren’t sealed.” 

“They will be as soon as you sign.” 

“You doubt an old man’s honesty ?” 

No more than you do mine,” replied 
Merrivale. “Don’t you see? It makes 
the collection look more valuable, and 
sort of mysterious. It’s a heap easier 
to sell a pig in a poke than in an open 
pen.” 

“Good!”? commented the bookseller 
with a chuckle. “I'll sign, Mr. Wal- 
ters.” 

“I'll need this option, too,” said Mer- 
rivale, offering a second document. 


“ec 


Upon receipt of $...... in currency, paid 
to me in person, I hereby agree to deliver to 
Madison Walters, or his assignee, the seven 
sealed boxes containing the books adver- 
tised by me as the Silas P. Wallaby collec 
tion, and to surrender to him all right and 
title to the said boxes and their contents, 
without prejudice or redress; providing that 
this order is presented to me, with the 
moneys as herein stipulated, on or 
twelve o'clock noon of February 20, 1919 

In witness whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and seal, this tenth day of February, 
A. D., roto. 


before 


“No, no!” shrieked the bookseller, 
when he had read as far as the blank 
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amount. “You'll rob me! You could 
fill in for five cents, and I must de- 
liver the books.” 
“Cor-rect!’’ coolly agreed Merrivale. 
‘Stop your yelling a minute and listen 
tome. You'd be satisfied if I’d filled in 
a thousand or two thousand, wouldn’t 
you?” 

The old man nodded eagerly. 

“Well, 7 wouldn't! I can’t afford to 
thing for chicken feed. 
Nothing less than five thousand in that 
hole will satisfy me; but I’m leaving 
it open so I can write in the top price 
the buyer’ll stand for.” 


“You offered two hundred for an 


‘ 


swing this 


option,” Bolt reminded him. 

With an air of finality 
swept the two papers into the waste- 
basket, and rose to his feet. 


Merrivale 


“Mr. Bolt, will you take two hundred 
dollars for a ten-day option?” 

Under his bent brows the old man 
studied Merrivale’s face, but read noth- 
ing there but the natural exasperation 
of a man who finds that he has been 
wasting his time. 

“No-o,” he said slowly. “I believe 
you mean to be honest with me, Mr. 
Walters. Ill sign the papers as you 
have written them.” 

“T want you to sign before a notary,” 
said Merrivale. ‘Got to have every- 
thing aboveboard for our buyer, you 
know.” 

“My daughter Louise could witness 
ed objected Bolt. 

“The other way looks more business- 
like,” insisted Merrivale. ‘And, if 1] 
was you, Mr. Bolt, I'd leave my 


daughter out of this till the deal’s gone 


through I don’t like women mixing 
into business.” 
“Nor I,” agreed Bolt heartily. 


set ’ 


Let’s pack up the books first and 
seal the boxes,” 


suggested Merrivale. 
“We'll have a drop of brandy on the 


way. by Jove! I'll have to get some 
wax and a seal.” 
“7 , 


[ have both.” 
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“That won’t do. The books must be 
under my seal, to guarantee they’re the 
original collection. See the point?” 

Bolt nodded somewhat stiffly. “‘ Mean- 
while, I'll be packing up,” he said. 

As Merrivale hurried through the 
shop, Louise smiled and nodded at him 
from where she was waiting on a pos- 
sible purchaser. Something in_ her 
glance told him that she would not be 
offended if he stopped to renew their 
acquaintance; but he merely returned 
her greeting and hurried out of the 
shop and around the corner. 

He knew that the nearest stationer’s 
shop lay in that direction, because he 
had made note of the fact on his way 
over that morning. But he did not 
enter it, for he already had wax and 
seal in his pocket. He had purchased 
them while he was for the 
printing of his cards and_ shipping 
labels; and the stationer who had sup- 
plied those several necessaries was lo- 
cated on the South Side, where Bolt 
was little liable to penetrate. It was 
not Slick Merrivale’s method to leave 
loose clews for the assistance of chance 
plain-clothes men. 

Thus far all had gone as he had 
planned. He could have produced wax 
and seal without exciting more than a 
passing surprise at his forehandedness ; 


waiting 


but it was necessary to give Bolt a little 
time to examine the books—and partic- 
ularly “The Three Musketeers’—and 
convince him that his only chance of 
profit from the collection lay in co- 
operating with the agent of the Lincoln 
Memorial Association. 

When Merrivale reéntered the shop 
and sought the back room, Bolt had not 
yet begun to pack. From the dirt on his 
velvet jacket it was apparent that he 
had been trying to discover what had 
so interested Merrivale; and the dis- 
consolate angle of his tasseled cap 
showed that he had found nothing. 

“Already?” he asked with a suspi- 
cious scowl. 


“Found just what I wanted the first 
thing,’ answered Merrivale. “Yoy 
pack up the books, and I’ll nail on the 
lids. I might get in some that don’t 
belong.” 

Bolt agreed, too deep in thought to 
remember Merrivale’s awkwardness 
with tools; and, as only the first layers 
of books had been disturbed, they soon 
had the seven boxes repacked and 
nailed tight. Then Bolt brought a ball 
of light rope, and together they corded 
the boxes so that not a board could be 
displaced without cutting or untying 
the rope. At each knot, Merrivale left 
long ends of rope, which he frayed out 
into a big tassel. Upon this he affixed 
a lump of red wax, which he stamped 
with a great “\V.” 

“There!” he said with a sigh of 
mingled satisfaction and weariness, as 
he rose from affixing the last seal. 
“They’re safe from anybody but a bur- 
glar—and a first-class burglar wouldn't 
give them a second look. Let’s get 
along to the notary’s—this packing up 
is dry work.” 


CHAPTER III. 
AFTER MIDNIGHT. 


OME time after twelve that night, 
Merrivale easily forced the barred 
window of LBolt’s storeroom, and 
dropped lightly over the sill. As it 
was his first attempt at burglary, he 
acknowledged a passing nervousness 
that caused him to crouch where he 
landed, listening breathlessly, and fin- 
gering the automatic in his coat pocket. 
Sut there was neither sight nor sound 
to show that he had been observed. 
Assured that the most dangerous 
part of his midnight adventure was 
safely accomplished, he replaced the 
bars and window as he had found them, 
so that there was nothing to attract 
attention to the manner in which he had 
entered. That done, he turned his at- 
tention to his surroundings. 

















{ With his 


The door into the shop stood wide 
open, and the dim gas jet left burning 
above the “tin” safe in the office gave 
light enough for him to see without 
using his pocket torch. He considered 
closing the door, but decided it was un 
necessary, since many high bookstacks 
cut off the view of any one passing by 
the street front. 

The other door, leading to Bolt’s 
makeshift sleeping quarters, was closed. 
He approached it on tiptoe, and bent 
to listen; but heard no sound from 
within. He tried it cautiously and 
found it locked, threw the light of his 
electric torch into the keyhole, and 
found it empty. This was all as it 


should be, for naturally Bolt would 
have the key in his pocket. 
Finally he examined the seven 


sealed boxes, which stood in a row 
against the wall opposite the bedroom 
door, and found them just as he had 
left them. With a comfortable feeling 
that “everything was all O. K.,” he 
lighted the gas jet, and took off his hat 
and overcoat, so that he could work 
with ease and comfort. 

Merrivale had good reason for be- 
lieving himself safe from interruption 
or discovery. After getting Bolt’s sig- 
nature to the two papers, he had plied 
the old bookseller with brandy, added 
a sleeping powder, and ended by putting 
him to bed at an obscure hotel, where 
he would be safe for twelve hours. As 
it was common knowledge in the neigh- 
borhood that Bolt often slept in the 
rear of the shop, and was in the habit 
of getting to bed at all hours, the gas 
light was far less likely to attract un 
welcome attention than the wandering 
ray of an electric torch. Also, what 
ever noise Merrivale might make would 
naturally be attributed to the nocturnal 
labors of the rightful occupant of the 
premises. So the intruder enjoyed a 
serene mind as he went methodically 
about his business. 
knife he cut the long 
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fringed ends of the ropes fastening the 
first box of books, severing them 
cleanly just above the seals that he had 
recently affixed with so much care. 
The seals and rope ends he dropped 
into his pocket as he detached them. 
Then, with a twitch here and a pull 
there, he loosened the ropes until they 
fell away from the top of the box. 
Using a hatchet now, he softly pried 
up the boards composing the lid and 
laid them aside, so that he was able to 
get at the contents of the box. 

For a time he bent over the dirty old 
books packed therein, working indus- 
triously and with surprising swiftness. 
Finally he replaced the top boards, care- 
fully pressed the nails back into the 
old holes, pulled the ropes back into 
their original position, and affixed new 
seals to their tasseled ends. The seal, 
sealing wax, and match box he returned 
to his pocket as soon as he had finished 
with them. And when he straightened 
up to inspect his handiwork, he was 
satisfied that no one “not in the know’”’ 
would ever suspect that the box had 
been tampered with. 

Proceeding with the same caretaking 
swiftness, he worked over the next two 
boxes. 

When he started to replace the cover 
of the third box, however, he knocked 
over the top boards, which fell to the 
floor with a clatter that sounded alarm- 
ingly loud in the Then one 
of the nails, that he must have bent in 
extracting, went home with a. shrill 

‘reech. And in the meantime the ropes 


had become entangled so that he w: 


still night. 


forced to waste precious time getting 
them back into position. Nevertheless, 
a glance at his watch showed that he 
was making remarkable speed, and 
there were only four more boxes to 
be done. ‘ 

He had a craving for a smoke, and 
was debating whether it would be wise 
for him to light a cigarette, when a 
slight noise from the direction of Bolt’s 
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sleeping quarters froze him into immo- 
bility. Had the old bookseller managed 
to reach the shop after all? And if 
so, was he in any condition to make 
trouble? 

For a moment, while his 
leaped in panic, Merrivale was tempted 
to turn off the gas and try for a quick 
get-away. But he had closed the win- 
dow and replaced the bars through 
which he had entered, so that he could 
not easily get out that way; whileqf 
he attempted to escape through the 
shop, the jangling bell on the front door 
might very likely attract the attention 
of some one on the outside who would 
be much more difficult to deal with than 
the old bookseller. And he had no de- 
sire to play hide-and-seek in the gloomy, 
cluttered shop, where his unfamiliarity 
with the place would be a constant 
source of danger. 

If only he had had sense enough to 
stick to his own game, he would never 
have been caught in this trap. Or 
rather, if he had had the sense of an 
apprentice cracksman, he would have 
made sure of his get-away, in spite of 
his fancied security. It would have 
been so easy to take the bell off the 
front door, or unfasten the bolts and 
chains that held the back door, or leave 
the window open for flight—if only he 
had done so when he entered. Now any 
sudden noise on his part was likely to 
start a gun barking about his ears. For 
the quick-tempered Bolt would prob- 
ably shoot first and investigate after- 
ward. 

Merrivale was not a coward, in spite 
of his present panic. He had outfaced 
greater dangers than this, when he was 
plying his own trade, and knew every 
move and trick of the game. Burglary 
was not his profession, and he did not 
relish being caught at it. 

As a matter of fact, his keenest sen- 
sation was disgust at having queered 
the whole job through his carelessness. 
As his first fear subsided he determined 


heart 
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to take a long chance and try to bluff 
the thing through. The _ possibilities 
were that Bolt was too fuddled to do 
more than bluster, and that he could 
still get away if his bluff was called. 

While these conflicting fears and 
hopes were flashing through his mind 
with the rapidity of thought, Merrivale 
had been subconsciously planning how 
to “talk himself out of danger,” as was 
his habit when he found himself “in 
bad.” 

The book-cluttered storeroom af- 
forded no safe place of concealment, 
and to be caught hiding would appear 
even more suspicious than to be found 
where he was. So he edged out of the 
direct line of the bedroom door, aimed 
his pocketed automatic in that direction, 
and stood his ground. 

The door opened slowly on com- 
plaining hinges, and Louise Bolt 
stepped into the storeroom. She was 
in her night dress, over which she had 
hastily thrown an old dressing gown of 
her father’s; her shining blond hair 
hung in heavy braids on either side of 
her sleep-flushed face, and her bare 
pink toes peeped from under the hem 
of the paternal dressing gown. Evi- 
dently she had been roused from sleep, 
for her eyes were only half open, and 
her movements were sluggish and un- 
certain; but in her right hand, half con- 
cealed by the folds of the dressing 
gown, she resolutely gripped a_ tiny 
blunt-nosed automatic revolver. 

“Is that you, father?” she asked 
sleepily, peering uncertainly about the 
storeroom. 

Then, as she saw Merrivale, with- 
out hat and overcoat, and apparently 
very much at home where he had no 
business to be, she caught her breath, 
flushed angrily, and pushed her little 
revolver out of its hiding place. 

“You?” she demanded incredulously. 
“What in the world are you doing 
here, Mr. Walters?” 

The sight of her, appearing where 
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he had expected her father, gave Mer- 
rivale the second mental upset of the 
night, so that for a moment he could 
only stare at her. 

“Trespassing, I guess you'd call it,” 
he finally answered, with a short laugh 
of chagrin. “If I'd had any idea you 
were in there——” 

“Only trespassing?” she interrupted, 
coldly skeptical. “How did you get in?” 

“I slipped into the shop just before 
closing time,” lied Merrivale, ‘‘and hid 
under the counter. I heard you going 
round shutting up, but I was afraid 
you'd catch me if I rubbered. 1 sup- 
posed, of course, you'd gone home.” 

“And you also supposed,” she added 
bitterly, “that you’d have the shop all 
to yourself, after getting my father 
drunk.” She brought the revolver into 
full view now, and carefully kept him 
covered. “What have you done with 
my father?” 

Merrivale appeared to disregard the 
revolver, though secretly he was fear- 
ful lest some sudden emotion on her 
part might make it more dangerous than 
she intended; and he tried to answer 
her with frank contrition. 

“Honest, Miss Bolt, if I’d known 
your father better, I’d never have of- 
fered him so much as a soda pop. But 
he met up with a bunch of friends s 

“Why didn’t you come back and tell 
me,’ she demanded sharply, “instead 
of sneaking in here and hiding like a 
thief?” 

“I—I was ashamed,” confessed Mer- 
rivale, with some measure of truth. 
“And I got to thinking about these 
boxes of books, with no one looking 
after them. So I figured I’d best keep 
an eye on them myself.” 

Louise received his explanation with 
a scornful sniff, and changed neither 
her attitude nor the direction of her 
revolver; nevertheless, she was im- 
pressed by .his apparently frank embar- 
rassment. Why else should he be here 





at this time of night, with his hat and 
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overcoat off, and the gas _ burning 
brightly? Certainly there was nothing 
much in the shop worth stealing, un- 
less for some unaccountable reason he 
coveted the Wallaby collection; and he 
could not make away with that alone. 
And had not she, herself, moved by some 
similar feeling of responsibility, elected 
to sleep here for the first time in years, 
instead of going home to her comfort- 
able bed? 

If she could have known that Merri- 
vale had his own concealed gun trained 
upon her weapon, ready to try a dis- 
arming snap shot if necessary, she 
would have been far credulous. 
But to her inexperience, nothing in his 
embarrassed manner or ready explana- 
tion confirmed her first impression that 
she had caught a thief at work. And 
she had no other reason for doubting 
that “Mr. Walters” was what he pur- 
ported to be. 

Merrivale saw belief and relief grow- 
ing in her eyes, and his warped mind 
began to reshape for her benefit the 
plan by which he had hoped to cozen 
her father; but while she kept him cov- 
ered, he chose to let her continue her 
investigations as she would. 

“T don’t know what to think, Mr. 
Walters,” she said slowly. “I'd say 
your story was a siily lie if I hadn't 
had some such feeling myself—and if 
I’d found you at the safe, instead of 
standing guard over these worthless 
old books.” 

“What makes you so sure these books 
are worthless?” he retorted with a quiz- 
zical smile. “Ain’t you been playing 
watchdog yourself?” 

“Not altogether,” she answered wear- 
ily. “I was so tired being here alone all 
day—and it was so late—I thought | 
might as well spend the night here. 
Especially,” she added with a rebuking 
glance, “as I was worried about when 
father might get back—and how.” 

“I’m sorry,” he began. 

“Being sorry now doesn’t help mat- 





less 





ters much,” she answered apathetically ; 
and, as if the strain of this midnight 
interview was beginning to tell on her, 
she crossed the room and seated he: 
self on one of the roped and sealed 
boxes. 

Merrivale moved, too, backing care- 
fully away from her, as though to con- 
vince her that he respected her gun; but 
really he was stationing himself to fore- 
stall any sudden attempt to reach the 
shop, where the telephone was. He 
noted with satisfaction that she allowed 
her revolver to drop into her lap, al- 
though she did not relax her grip upon 
it. 

The girl tucked her bare feet out of 
sight under the dressing gown, pushed 
her braided hair back from her face, 
and glanced along the row of sealed 
boxes beside her. 

“Really, Mr. Walters, I can’t im- 
why either of us should be so 
anxious about those old books,’ she 
remarked, a trifle impatiently. “I'd 
them a second thought 


nares 
agine 


never have give 


such a mystery of them.” 

“There’s money in them,” he an- 
swered boldly. 

“In those rubbishy old books?” she 
questioned incredulousl) 

“T hope so, anyhow—money for all 
of us.” 

“That wasn’t your opinion when you 
countered 
ome tall think- 
ing since,” he def himself. “A 
lot of old books like them ought to have 
from being pals 
And, 


ea stirred her imagi 


a hee 
tem, sne 
“T have been doing 


nded 


some sentimenta 
; ionaire.”’ 
seeing that the i 
nation, he 
spiel that 

‘You'd 
father make Some money out of 


repeated something of the 
] vinced her father. 

ye glad to have me help your 
hem, 


had con 
1 
| 


wouldn’t you?” he concluded. 


“\ore money for brandy and cards ?” 


she asked bitterly. 
“| amt so 


sure,” he answered. 
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“Maybe I could fix things up so’s you'd 
get your share to buy classy clothes and 
see the country.” 

“Are you trying to bribe me, Mr. 
Walters?” she demanded suspiciously, 

“Not me!” He laughed. “Just of- 
fering you a commission to keep an 
eye on the collection when I ain’t here. 
Your father’s square enough, but—he 
ain't altogether safe in business mat- 
ters.” 

She nodded and flushed, but did not 
take offense. 

“But how do to make 
money out of them?” she asked curi- 
ously. 

“Why, it ain’t really mysterious,” he 
answered, with apparent carelessness, 
“Pm simply figuring to sell the lot to 
some old book collector who'll fall for 
a hot spiel on their sentimental value. 
But you know as well as me, it ain't 
going to help any to have every rubber- 
neck know what a lot of junk I’m really 
selling.” 

“Ts that honest?” she asked doubt- 
fully. 

“I don’t see why not. I ain't sell- 
ing books, understand—I’m peddling 
sentiment. And, believe me, when I 
get done talking to him, my man ain't 
going to take a million dollars for the 
lot, no matter what he paid for them.” 

“Tt’s not honest,” persisted Louise. 

e retorted Merri- 
your father’s 
life—buying up 
chance some 
mor’n he 


you expect 


It’s good business,” 
vale. “Ain’t that what 
doing every day of his 
bum old 
sucker’ll be willing to 
did °” 

Apparently 
argument, Louise returned to the origi- 
nal question: 

“But that doesn’t explain why you 
were so worried about the collection.” 

“Well,” answered Merrivale some- 
what confusedly, “I suppose I 
But your father never wanted me 


books on the 
pay 


unable to refute this 


was a 
nut. 
to seal the boxes in the first place— 
seemed to think it looked like I thought 














he was crooked. And I got a bug he 
might come back here—not knowing 
what he was doing, you  under- 
stand-——’” 

Purposely he left his fears undefined, 
and looked at her almost pleadingly, as 
though he felt that she would under- 
stand. Apparently she did, for she 
nodded thoughtfully. 

“Of course, I was taking a chance,” 
he continued lamely, evidently appre- 
ciating that he was asking much of her 
credulity; “but I figured I had a right 
to keep an eye on the books, seeing I’d 
agreed to sell them. If I’d known you 
were in there But there wasn’t any 
key in the door, so I figured your 
father hadn’t got home yet, and I’d 
just camp out here till he blew in.” 

“We lost the key years ago,” ex- 
plained Louise, half laughing. ‘“There’s 
a bolt on the other side.” 

He laughed with her; then jokingly 
demanded: “Well, how about it? 
There’s your pop gun, and there’s the 
‘phone, and here’s me. I ain’t never 
spent a night in jail yet, but I got some- 
thing coming for throwing a scare into 
you.” 








“T don’t know——” hesitated Louise; 
then she shivered, drew the dressing 
gown closer around her, and_ stifled 


a sneeze. 

At once Merrivale forgot alli else in 
his solicitude for her health, It 
the chance for which he had been wait- 
ing, and he made the most of it. 

“I’m a nut!” he exclaimed with keen 
self-reproach; “keeping you up gassing 
in this cold room! If you’re satisfied 
I wasn’t figuring to rob the shop”—he 
made the suggestion with a laugh— 
“Til beat it.” 

“I think you’re a very foolish young 
man,” she answered, rather noncommit- 
ally. “I might have shot you—and I’d 
have been justified if I had.” 

“That’s right,” he agreed cheerfully 
enough. “But seeing you didn’t, will I 


Vas 
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beat it—or wait till call the 
wagon ?” 

The challenging suggestion appeared 
to remove the last doubt from her mind. 
She laughed a bit confusedly, dropped 
her revolver into her dressing-gown 
pocket, and gave him her hand with a 
friendly, though sleepy smile. 

“T think we’re a pair of sillies,” she 
said. “Will you go out the alley door, 
or the front?” 

Merrivale remembered the 
back window, which would not bear 
too close inspection from a suspicious 
watchman, and chose the front way. 

‘All right,” she agreed sleepily. “The 
spring lock will hold it till morning— 
I’m too sleepy to put up the chain after 
you. Good night.” 

As Merrivale passed into the shop, 
he thought he saw her glance instinc- 
tively at the undisturbed safe; and he 
knew she stood in the doorway watch- 
ing him till he had closed the jangling 
front door after him; but he could de- 
tect nothing in her attitude to cause 
him alarm. 

If sober second thought should con- 
vince Louise that he had lied to her, 
she could easily have him arrested on 
suspicion; but even then it would 
merely be her word against his that 
she had caught him in the shop after 
midnight; and though a crook’s word 
counts for little with the police, it 
would be hard to make them believe 
that he had added burglary to his list of 
Crooks of his class were in- 
variably specialists, and he would have 
to be caught with the goods before a 
charge of burglary or even attempted 
theft would obtain credence with the 
police. He wished she had given him 
time to get into the other boxes; but 
on the whole he was very well satis- 
fied with the outcome of his midnight 
expedition. 

“Some Jane!” he repeated to him- 
self, as he reviewed with self-gratu- 
lation the manner in which he had 


you 


forced 


crimes. 








fooled Louise. “She’d have shot me 
cold if I hadn’t been too slick for her. 


Just the same,” he muttered resent 
fully, “I don’t like a Jane mixing into 
business.” 

4 CHAPTER I\ 


A MAN OF SENTIMEN' 


| addition to one hundred thousand 

dollars in and gilt-edged s¢ 
curities, and a library of dubious value, 
Silas P. Wallaby had bequeathed 
my beloved nephew, Wallaby Fulfer,” 
the house which for twenty years had 


cash 


th 


QO 


been the old man’s home. Being lo- 
cated a rundown neighborhood, the 
property was not readily salable; and 


nephew Wallaby had decided to occupy 
it until he could find a tenant. 

On the morning of February six 
teenth, less than a month after his 
uncle’s death, Fuller sat in the library, 


wondering how he could wrest the Wal 
laby fortune from the charities that 
were even then dividing it. This 


scarcely decent haste in probating the 
old miser’s will had been due to 
nephew, who had been eager to possess 
himself of the expected millions 

But Uncle Silas’ will had been drawn 
by Peters & Peters, who for a genera 
tion had handled the ay 
business, and it would not be easily 
“broken.” It was a sore point 
Fuller that the lawyers had kept him 
in ignorance of its contents, for he be- 
lieved that, given the chance, Ds 
have persuaded his uncle to vrite it 
in his favor. Indeed, he had A atly ac 


his 


old man’s | 






with 


could 


cused the lawyers of influencing the 
childish old man, and had made what 
the senior Peters termed a “diserace 
ful and disgusting exhibition of ; ier’ 
in Open court Very properly Pete 

& Peters had washed their hands oi 


his affairs; and Fuller knew not where 


to turn for legal help 


Although he had spent his life 
his uncle’s nurse and companion, he 
had learned little of business or his 
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uncle’s affairs ; however, like many men 
who have long been associated with 
money, he believed that he had ac. 
quired business acumen from the cop- 
tact with wealth. Thus, at thirty, the 
nephew found f practically dis- 
inherited, and—though this he did not 
realize—lacking any practical knowl- 
to make the best of his 
beggarly hundred thousand. 

The gloomy old library, shut off from 
the morning sun by an encroaching flat 
building, had an atmosphere of empti- 
ness and desolation. The ash tray be- 
side its new owner was foul with dead 
cigars; the grate was choked with half- 
burned cinders; dust filmed the old 
mahogany table and made the unswept 
corners gray. The gaping bookshelves, 
that had once held Silas P. Wallaby’s 
paperbacked novels, still measured i 
dusty streaks the widths of the vol- 
umes, now boxed and sealed solt’s 





Reo 
Nimise 


edge of how 


storeroom. 

It is small wonder that the master 
of the house brooded there in dull de- 
spail It may have been more than 
chance that brought Slick Merrivale 
into his life at this opportune moment. 
Fuller’s shabby maid-of-all- 
wering ring at the 
persuac ded to 


iny rate, 
Merrivale’s 


front door. was easily 


take the card of Madison Walters t 
her master. 
“You're sure he’s not a reporter?” 


asked | 
the thrusts the news 
him 

of that, sir—but he says h 


picture 
Fuller he 


marted from 
had dealt 


uller, who. still 
aners 
pape 

re? 


“an % 


be sure 
buying 


never 


oOo! Iq 


2S 


sitated: but even a_ book 


gent would afford him temporary fe- 
lief from his own u :pleasant thoughts, 
so he ordered the caller admitted. 
Merrivale’s entrance was limpres- 
sively businesslike. He shook hands, 
laid his neatly rolled umbrella on the 
table, proffered a ood cigar, and 
seated himself companionably across 


















the mahogany, as he lighted his own 
Havana. 

“Ain't got a thing to sell you, Mr. 
Fuller. I just want to know if your 
late uncle left any old steel engravings 
of Abraham Lincoln.” 

“Uncle Silas detested Lincoln for 
some reason or other,” answered Fuller. 


“Well!” exclaimed Merrivale. “He 
was a queer one, wasn’t he? I beg 


your pardon.” 

“Oh, you needn’t mind me,” an- 
swered the nephew, with a wry grin. 
“T’m not so strong for Uncle Silas since 
I heard his will read.” 

“IT read about that; struck me you 
got a raw deal,” commiserated Merri- 
vale. 

Finding that his sympathy inclined 
Fuller to view him as a friend, he re- 
peated the oral prospectus of the Lin- 
coln Memorial Association that had so 
impressed Louise; and added that his 
call had been prompted by seeing the 
Wallaby collection on sale at Bolt’s, 
where he had picked up a Lincoln pic- 
ture. 

“Mr. Fuller, do you mind my asking 
why you sold a collection your uncle 
particularly asked you to hang on to?” 

“You say you've seen the collection 
—I wouldn’t give the dirty trash house 
room.” 

“Yeah. But if a rich uncle of mine 
made it his dying wish 

“He didn’t show much regard for my 
wishes, when he made that will.” 

Merrivale shook his head sadly. 
“You’d never make good material for 
the association, Mr. Fuller. They ain’t 
much sentiment in your make-up. 

“Not an ounce,” declared Fuller 
proudly. “I’m a business man, Mr. 
Walters; and if you’re edging around 
to touch me for a subscription, you 
might as well save your breath, for I 
won’t give a Lincoln penny.” 

“Forget it!” replied Merrivale with a 
laugh, “We get more’n we need with- 
out begging for it.” 
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“It’s a wonder Uncle Silas * didn’t 
leave you a few hundred thousand,” 
said the disappointed nephew, sneering. 
“You’re a man of sentiment, Mr. Wal- 
ters—maybe you can appreciate my 
feelings when that confounded will was 


read. I was a dutiful nephew, if I do 
say it. I put up with his crankiness for 


fifteen years; I was with him when he 
died; and all the time the foxy old 
miser must have been laughing up his 
sleeve at the way he’d done me.” 

“He really was a miser, hey?” 

“Yes, and no. He didn’t keep his 
money in the house to gloat over, but 
he was always trying to squeeze about 
nine bits’ worth out of every dollar. 
Take that wonderful collection of his, 
for example. Most of those books were 
secondhand when he got them, and the 
rest came off of bargain counters. Yet 
he’d hardly let me touch them, for fear 
I'd chuck them out and buy new ones. 
He was painfully miserly at the last.” 

“Yet he didn’t leave as much as you 
expected, did he?” 

“Not more than half as much.” 
Think he hid any of it on you?” 

Fuller laughed harshly. “Mr. Wal- 
ters, I’ve been over this house from 
cellar to cupola with a magnifying 
glass ah 

“Did you find any Lincoln pictures?” 

“Hang your pictures!” exclaimed 
Fuller, unconscious of the pun. 

“Excuse me!’ Merrivale laughed. 
“I'm getting so I ask that question in 
my sleep. Who helped you hunt?” 

“Nobody! I wouldn’t trust my own 
brother at it.” 

“Humph! You ain’t very encourag- 
ing,” remarked Merrivale. Neverthe- 
less, he leaned across the table and fixed 
the other with his eye, as he continued: 
“Mr. Fuller, it’s my business to know 
how to find all sorts of things that 
have been stowed away by all sorts of 
people. I’m considered pretty good at 
it. What do you say to giving me frve 
days to see what I can turn up?” 
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“Why five days?” 

“Because that'll wind up my business 
here—and I don’t know when I'll be 
back.” 

Fuller frowned at his cigar butt, im- 
patiently tossed it into the overflowing 
ash tray, and accepted and lighted an- 
other cigar before he spoke. 

“T don’t see what you could 
I haven't.” 

“Nothing, maybe. But 
you’d have the satisfaction of knowing 
you’d had an expert on the job.” 

“What would it cost me?” 

“T always work on a commission 
basis—say twenty-five per cent of all 
currency I locate.” 

Fuller his head in quick dis- 
approval of the price, but asked curi- 
susly: “Why currency?” 

“Your uncle’s bonds and mortgages 
were found in his safety deposit box. 

he left anything else, it’s likely to 
be in currency—gold, I’d guess, that 
he kept here to ple ry with, like they 
say a miser does.” 

But I’ve already told you he wasn’t 
that kind; and he was hardly out of 
my sight the last six months.” 

“He got the chance to do you out of 
a good thing.” 

“That will 
fifteen.” 

Merrivale shrugged his shoulders. 
“Tt may be a fool hunch, but I’m game 
to spend five days on it.’ 

“Twenty-five per cent’s outrageous,’ 
hageled Fuller. “Make it ten, and I 
might listen.” 

“Kinda close ain’t you, Mr. 
Fuller, when I’m offering to help you 
put your hands on money you couldn’t 
locate yourself?” 

“Uncle Silas always said I knew the 
value of money,” chuckled Fuller, not 
at all displeased. “I'll split with you. 


do that 


anyhow 


shook 





was drawn in nineteen 


yourself, 


Make it fifteen—that’s fair enough.” 

“We'll 
sisted Merrivale, 
smile, 


make it twenty-five,” per- 
with a good-humored 
“Take it or leave it.” 
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“All right,” agreed Fuller sulkily; 
and, without much further argument, 
consented to go before a notary and 
sign a contract guaranteeing Merrivale 
his fourth share of any currency found 
by him. 

Merrivale nodded h 
and played his trump card. 

“Mr. Fuller, how high’d you be will- 
ing to bid if T told you you oug ght to 
buy back the Wallaby 

“Buy back that junk? 
crazy!” 

“T ain’t crazy enough to sell an old 
miser’s pet books, without I’d frisked 
them mighty careful.” 

“What do you mean?” demanded 
Fuller, trembling with sudden excite- 
ment. 

Merrivale drew 


satisfaction, 


collec tion?” 
You must be 


from his pocket a 
greasy copy of “Treasure Island,” and 
slid it across the library table. 

“Ever see that before?” 

“It’s dirty enough to be one of 
Uncle Silas’ favorites,” answered Ful- 
ler, seizing upon the volume and nerv- 
ously fluttering its ragged leaves. 

“Can’t you tell if it is?” 

“Easy—he always wrote his name on 

the flyleaf?’ 


; 


Fuller turned to the front of the 
book and gasped, while his flushed 
cheeks went yellow. a 


“The flyleaf’s s-stuck to the cover!” 
he stammered in his excitement. 

“T’d look into that, if I was you.” 

Fuller did. He ripped the pasted 
sheets apart and fairly snatched from 
its hiding place a rusty old twenty- 
dollar bill. 

“Good heavens!” he whispered 
when he could speak. “And I sold 
three thousand volumes for a hundred 
dollars 

“You think they’s liable to be more 
books with gold linings >’ Merrivale 
laughed happily. “Me, too.  Fact’s 
I’ve frisked a dozen or two.” 

“You took the money—my money?” 
shrieked Fuller. 

















““T didn’t get a chance—Bolt was too 
nosey. And a fourth of it’s my money, 
remember, Mr. Fuller.” 

“A fourth nothing!” snarled the heir. 
“Didn’t my uncle leave that library to 
me?” 

“Our contract 

“Show me your contract!” jeered 
Fuller. “An oral contract won’t hold 
without a witness—and where’s your 





witness ?” 

He caught up the telephone instru- 
ment, but Merrivale snatched it away 
and pinned him in his chair. 

“What you aiming to do?” 

“Phone Bolt I'll buy back those 
books,” declared Fuller. 

“You'll pay a fat price if you pull 
any fool play like that.” 

“That’s my business. Take your 
hands off me!” shouted Fuller, strug- 
gling without avail. 

Merrivale grasped the two wrists of 
his prisoner with one hand, and with 
the other held before his angry eyes 
the option calling for the delivery of 
the collection. He was careful, how- 
ever, not to show the other providing 
for the fifty-fifty split of the selling 
price. 

“Cast your peepers over this sweet 
little document, Mr. Fuller, and then 
talk to me about buying back those 
books. You ain’t got a brandy-soaked 
old bum to deal with this time.” 

“That’s not legal—there’s no amount 
filled in!” babbled the prisoner. 

“We'll fix that. Will you be good 
if I turn you loose >” 

Fuller nodded a surly assent, and 
Merrivale returned to his own side of 
the table, taking the telephone with him. 

“T guess I was wise to be heeled 
when I came to deal with a business 
man,” continued Merrivale. “Are you 
hep, Mr. Fuller? The payment of a 
thousand and one dollars to Mr. Bolt 
makes me the legal owner of your 
uncle’s books, and anything they got in 
them,” 


, 
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“You try it, and I'll 
shrieked the nephew. 

Merrivale sighed; then proceeded to 
exercise his gift for salesmanship. 

“I ain’t a good business man, Mr. 
Fuller, or I wouldn’t be here; they’s 
altogether too much sentiment in me 
for my own best interests. I tumbled 
to the fact that some of the books had 
been used as banks, while heiping Bolt 
pack them up. First I figured on buy- 
ing the lot, and saying nothing to no- 
body. But that wouldn’t be honest. 
It looked like your uncle meant you 
to find the money—or why’d he leave 
them to you so particularly? From 
what I know about law, you still got 
a claim on the money; but your selling 
them gives me the right to put in a 
claim for recovering lost property. You 


jail you!” 





agreed to pay me _ twenty-five per 
cent is 
“You tricked me into agreeing. But 


there’s nothing doing now, Mr. Wise- 
man !” 

“Maybe you're thinking to buy the 
books back from Bolt, after my option’s 
expired? Some | man, you 
are! I can play it two ways—either 
put Bolt wise, and let you pay his 
price’—Fuller groaned audibly—“or 
take up the option myself.” 

“Where'll you get a thousand dol- 
lars?” 

Merrivale stared into the sneering 
face with growing wonder. 

“So that’s the hole you’re looking to 
crawl out of, hey? Look here, Mr. 
Fuller.” Merrivale exhibited a wallet 
stuffed with bills of big denominations. 
“Just because a man makes you a prop- 
osition that’s all in your favor, it ain’t 
always wise to figure he’s either crooked 
or broke.” 

“You’ve had that option five days,” 
muttered the disappointed heir. 

“T’'ve been busy getting the dope on 
you. Good thing I did.” 

“T’'ll give you five thousand, cash, 
for that option!” cried Fuller. 


usiInNess 
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Merrivale made a gesture of weary 
resignation. “Now get this straight, 
Mr. Fuller; this option ain’t for sal: 
The question is, what’ll you pay Bolt 
for the books?” 

“You said a thousand and one dol 
lars, didn’t you: 

“T said that’s what / could buy them 

for.” 
“And they cost him only a hundred!” 
Fuller groaned. “\What's the use of 
my setting a price? got the 
whole thing in your own hands, haven't 
you?” 

“You bid five thousand d6llars for 
the option, Will you pay that for the 
books ?” 

Fuller stared at him. 
buy those 
knowing what you know? 
either a fool or a crook!” 

“Or, maybe, an honest man,” 
Merrivale dryly. “I’m willing to take 
a chance with you on what we find in 


You've 


“You'll let me 
1 . e oe “ j 
books for five thousand, 
Then you’re 


ee 
added 


the books.” 
“You get a commission on the sale, 


g 
too, don’t you?” 
“Anything over a thousand we split 
4 t 


fifty-fifty.” 
Fuller took the neglected twenty- 


dollar bill from the table and examined 
it carefully. “What is this, Walters— 
a plant aa 

“I’m a young man, Mr. Fuller. I 
business, and it pays me good 


like my 


1,3 4 - 
money. ve got the dearest old mother 


in the world, who thinks I’m the best 
there 1 She sent me this last Christ- 
mas.” He touched the umbrell: 
tenderness. 


on the 
“Vou 


table with reverent 
see, I’ve got 200d reason to want to 


keep my hands clean. 
“T could’ve gobbled this whole thing 


and nobody’d been the wiser. But I 
couldn’t spend a cent of it on my 
mother; I couldn’t look her in the face 
again. And when I get old, Mr. Fuller, 
and ain’t got anything to do but just 
sit around and think, I wouldn’t get 


much satisfaction thinking how I did 


you out of your money. 
much sentiment, as 
fore. That’s why 

iy 


I’ve got too 
[’ve told you be- 
I'm giving you a 


chance to bt back 
library.” 

‘You're a talker,” hesitated 
with a half-sneer; “but that 
prove anything.” 
indicated the 
twenty-dollar bill which his companion 
still fondled 

“This may be the only bill hidden in 

bunch,” retorted Fuller. 
to be shown before I back 
long shot with good 


your  uncle’s 
good 
Fuller, 
doesn’t 

Merrivale _ silently 


the whole 
“T’ve got 
such a crazy 
money.”’ 

“I can give you a peek at the books, 
by letting on I want to make sure 
they’re genuine Wallabys; but you got 
to be satisfied with that. If the old man 
tumbled to the fact that anything was 
up, he wouldn’t-sell short of a million.” 

Fuller continued to chaffer and pro 
while Merrivale unconcernedly 
busied himself framing a contract that 
would hold his slippery partner. 

“There!” he said at last. “When you 
sign that beforé a notary, we'll get 
down to business.” 


Fuller read: 


test, 


In consideration of his services in pur- 
chasing for me the seven sealed boxes of 
books advertised by Edward Bolt as the Silas 


collection, I he reby agree to pay 


P. Wallaby 
Ta Walters, or his assignee, one- 


to Madison 


fourth part of all currency found hidden o1 
concealed in or among the volumes con- 

ituting said collection; providing that said 
Madison Walters shall complete for me th 
purcl i if the above-mentioned collection 
on or b re twelve o'clock noon of Febru- 
iry 20, 1019 

[In witness whereof I have set hereunt 
my hand and seal, this sixteenth day of 
February, A. D. 1919. 


‘Another trick!’ raged Fuller, 


strik- 
ing the paper with his forefinger. “Do 
you 
days?’ 
“Maybe you’d rather pay ten thou- 
sand for the books?” 
“Ten thousand!” 


suppose I’m going to wait five 

















“Tf I turn up with a buyer too sud- 
denly,; Bolt’s bound to figure the man’s 
anxious to get the collection; and I’ve 
promised to get his O. K. on the price. 
But if I hold off a few days, till my 
option’s most expired, he'll think we’re 
lucky to get five thousand.’ 

“There’s something in that,” agreed 
Fuller grudgingly. “But what about 
that assignment clause?” 

“Now, look here, Mr. Fuller,” said 
Merrivale wearily, I’m fed up with your 
geeing and hawing. Are you going to 
sign that contract—or ain’t you?” 

“T don’t see that you've left me any- 
thing else to do,’ was the ungracious 
answer. 

“Then let’s get at it.” 

“We'll stop at the Marine National 
on the way,” said Fuller, “and see if 
this twenty will pass.” 

“On the way!” protested Merrivale. 
“It means a trip downtown and back. 
Ain’t there a bank nearer you'll trust?” 

“Not under the _ circumstances. 
You’re too good to be true, Mr. Wal- 
ters.” 

“All right! 
treasury, if you like. 
ag 

Fuller nodded assent, and led the way 
toward the hall. At the door he turned 
for a scowling glance at the gaping, 
dust-streaked bookshelves. 

“What a fool I was!” he muttered. 


Take it to the sub- 
Only let’s get 


CHAPTER Y. 
UNDER COVER. 
HE receiving teller of the Marine 
National 
pected bill with his sensitive finger tips, 
held it against the light for a moment, 
tossed it into his receiving tray, and 
handed out a brand-new yellow back of 
the bank’s own issue. 
“Good as gold, Mr. Fuller; but it'll 
stand some washing.” 
“Maybe,” suggested Merrivale, as 
Fuller hurried him out of the bank, 
5B ps 


Bank caressed the sus- 
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“maybe you'd like to see your lawyers 
before you sign that contract?” 

“Hang my lawyers!” growled the 
heir. ‘“Let’s have a look at the books; 
then we'll talk business.” 

“T got to have your signature first.” 

“Why couldn’t I sign before the 
bank’s notary?” 

“They know too much about the 
will. You ain’t looking to start any 
more talk, are you?” 

“Any notary’ll talk, when he sees that 
contract and remembers the fuss the 
newspapers made over my _ selling 
Uncle Silas’ library.” 

“They’s notaries and notaries,” re- 
plied Merrivale, who was leading the 
way as if he knew where he was going. 

He pushed his excited companion 
through the turnstile door of a shabby 
office building, and hurried him down 
the narrow lobby to the elevator. 

“All the way,” he said tersely, as he 
crowded into the cage. 

When the elevator stopped at the top 
floor, Merrivale stepped briskly out and 
started down the corridor. Fuller 
clutched his elbow. 

“T don’t know anybody in this build- 
ing,” he protested. 

“Nor me,” answered Merrivale; “but 
they’s most always a hungry notary 
roosting up under the roof of one of 
these old shacks.” 

He stopped before a door whose sign 
announced that an attorney at law had 
quarters there, and that the said at- 
torney was also a notary public, with 
seal. Merrivale cocked an inquiring 
eyebrow at Fuller, who nodded dubious 
assent and followed him into the little 
office. 

Behind a cheap yellow desk sat a 
hawk-faced young man, vigorously 
chewing gum. On their entrance he 
busied himself with a formidable brief, 
which apparently had served on many 
other occasions to give him a simili- 
tude of importance. After a short wait 
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he lifted his sharp black eyes, and gave 
his caller a half nod. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he asked briskly, 
“what can I do for you?” 

Merrivale laid on the 
dollar bill, then the copy of the contract, 
which he had folded so that only the 
last few lines of writing were visible. 

“Have you got to know what’s in a 
paper to notary the signature to it?” 

“I’m supposed to know,” replied the 
hawk-faced young man; “but these are 
busy days, and every little bit helps.” 
He tucked the bill into the pocket of a 
stained white waistcoat, produced his 
seal from a drawer of the yellow desk, 
and observed his two callers with a dry 
smile. “You both appear to be sober 
and of sound mind; so ‘You may fire, 
Gridley, when ready!’” 

Fuller signed the contract with eager 
fingers, and took the necessary oath; 
the notary affixed his seal without 
further ceremony, and bowed them out 
of his office with another dry smile. 

“They’s notaries and notaries,” ob- 
served Merrivale, as they waited for 
the elevator. 

“Let’s take a taxi down to Bolt’s” 
was the irrelevant answer. “You'll be 
willing to split the fare, I suppose?” 

“Under the circumstances, I guess I 
can stand it,” agreed Merrivale. 

Neither of them enjoyed that ride. 
Now that the contract was signed, Ful- 
ler was troubled with doubts and mis- 
givings, that inclined him to refuse to 
pay out good money for a lot of rotten 
paper; and it taxed Merrivale’s ingenu- 
ity to paint the possibilities of the seven 
sealed boxes in colors sufficiently 
the justify the investment of five thou- 
sand dollars. If there was one thing 
that Merrivale loathed, it was to “warm 
over” one of the artistic creations of 
his crook’s imagination. 

And Merrivale had his own doubts 
and misgivings. So far things had gone 
swimmingly—almost tod swimmingly 


desk first a 


rosy 


for his peace of mind, for he had a 


crook’s superstitious doubt of constant 
good luck. Apparently all three of the 
pawns were moving as he willed, yet 
he felt that he could not wholly trust 
any one of them—Fuller or Bolt or 
Louise. And of the three he was most 
doubtful of Louise. 

Contrary to his fixed policy of action, 
he had permitted a Jane to mix in 
with a job. Or rather, Louise had 
mixed in without permission, by 
catching him in the storeroom that 
night five days back. He had every 


reason to believe that he had fooled 
her; but to prove that he had no 
reason for avoiding her, he felt it 


necessary to appear to seek her com- 
pany. On three successive nights, after 
the shop was closed, he had met her on 
the corner and taken her to neighbor- 
ing “movies” and ice-cream parlors, 
For they had tacitly agreed that it was 
unnecessary that Bolt should know of 
their friendship; and Merrivale had in- 
vented plausible excuses for his avoid- 
ance of the anxious Bolt. 

Merrivale had enjoyed these innocent 
philanderings—Louise was good com- 
pany as well as a “good looker;” but 
he was never free from an irritating 
dread that this departure from habit 
was blazing a plainer trail than he liked 
to leave. He had never preyed upon 
women in any manner—not from chiv- 
alry, but because he had an instinctive 
doubt of a woman’s ability to hold her 
tongue; and he bitterly resented being 
forced to appear in public place with a 
woman who inevitably attracted atten- 
tion by her beauty, and who would be 
so easy to trace. 

Most of all he dreaded Louise's 
curiosity, if she should see him in com- 
pany with Fuller. From some things 
she had let drop, he guessed that Fuller 
had tried to “get fresh” with her when 
he had approached Bolt about selling 
the collection; and Merrivale feared 
lest her women’s intuition would find 
some connection between his friendship 
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with Fuller and his sudden belief that 
there was money in a lot of rubbishy 
old books. And if either Fuller or Bolt 
should drop a hint as to the real value 
of the collection 

Merrivale could only express his fear 
of the result in the terse colloquialism: 
“Good night!” More than once, since 
that midnight interview in the store- 
room, he had doubted the wisdom of 
sticking on the job. Certainly, if the 
stakes had not been so big, he would 
have quit while he was sure of a safe 
get-away. Under the circumstance, he 
had felt it safer to see nothing of either 
Bolt or Louise for the last two days, 
and he now vented many silent curses 
upon Fuller for dragging him back to 
the shop ahead of his schedule. 

As it turned out, his misgivings ap- 
peared to be the result of a natural re- 
action after his mental struggle with 
Fuller. The shop was empty, save for 
two or three of the doddering old book- 
worms and Bolt himself, who sat read- 
ing at his desk, haloed by the smoke 
of his tasseled pipe. Merrivale strode 
down the narrow aisle with a new de- 
termination to see the thing through. 

As he approached the office, the old 
bookseller looked up, dropped his pre- 
cious pipe with a clatter of imperiled 
china, and’ sprang to his feet. 

“At last!” he cried, with mingled re- 
proach and relief. For five days——” 

“You’ve found some more Lincoln 
pictures ?” 

“No, no! It’s the collection 

Merrivale made a quick gesture of 
caution, and stepped aside to reveal his 
companion. 

“T’ve been busy,” 
“You remember Mr. 
pose?” 

“IT have reason to,” answered Bolt, 
with a grudging nod to the man whose 
inheritance he had purchased. 

Evidently he was nonplused by their 
appearance together, and he surveyed 
them with curious blank expression, as 








he said curtly. 
Fuller, I. sup- 
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if he were unable to understand what 
they could have in common, 

“We've come about the collection,” 
explained Merrivale giving the old man 
a reassuring wink. “I got to be sure 
everything’s all O. K. before I close 
the deal.” 

“Of course it’s all right!” sputtered 
Bolt. “Do you think I’m a crook, Mr. 
Walters °°” 

“Of course not!” Merrivale laughed. 
“But the buyer I’ve interested would 
suspect Angel Gabriel of turning in a 
false alarm. Mr. Fuller’s been kind 
enough to come along and give the col- 
lection the once-over, so I can guaran- 
tee it’s genuine and complete.” 

Bolt seemed inclined to further argu- 
ment, but Merrivale dared not chance 
lettting his two dupes exchange views. 
He helped himself to the storeroom key, 
unlocked the door, and shut it behind 
them. 

“We got to work‘ fast,” he warned 
Fuller. “The old man ain’t going to 
give us long; and I don’t dare lock him 
out for fear he’ll smell a rat. You 
ain’t figuring on using the gold test on 
every book in the collection, 1 hope?” 

“You show me a few gold-bearing 
samples, and I'll be satisfied to take a 
chance on the rest,” replied Fuller, in 
whom doubt and misgivings had given 
way to excitement and greed. “Good 
Lord, man! You’ve got them well pro- 
tected !” 

“IT ain’t taking any chances,” an- 
swered Merrivale, opening his pocket- 
knife. 

He cut off a seal, loosened a knot, 
and pushed the rope back far enough 
to get at one board without entirely un- 
roping the box. Tuller waited, hatchet 
in hand; but Merrivale took the hatchet 
from him, and himself pried up one end 
of the cover. 

“You'd bust it all to pieces,” he re- 
torted, to the other’s protest. “There! 
Don’t stick yourself on those nails— 
they’re rusty.” 
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The warning was needed, for Fuller, 
mad with the lust of gold, had plunged 
his hand into the crevice, regardless of 
consequences. He clawed at the closely 
packed books until he had secured a 
handhold, pull out 
more than the narrow space would per- 
mit. 

“Don’t be a hog!” cautioned 


when he tried to 


Merri- 
vale. “You ain’t got time to frisk 
them all, remember.” 

“Why don’t you open the thing up?” 
retorted Fuller, dropping the book he 
had withdrawn to suck at a splinter- 
torn finger. 

“And have the old 
us and get an eyeful 
vale. “I'll pack up agi sates 
ing to take all day to wet-nurse 
finger.” 

Growlingly Fuller took 
lected book, opened to the 
—and found nothing. 

“T knew it was a pl 
dashing the disappointing 
the floor. 

The flimsy binding split, and the 
broken book scattered leaves likea tree 
in a storm. And amid the ruin of dirty 
white paper gleamed the golden corner 
of a bank note. 


man walk in on 

replied Merri- 
if you're go- 
your 


up the neg- 


front page 


raged, 
volume to 


nt!” he 


“Ah!” whispered the miser’s heir. 
He fell to his knees and groveled 
among the scattered pages. Two, still 


partly pasted together, had hidden a 
fifty-dollar 
Fuller held it up, 
his lips gibbered 
“You 
all in the same spot,” 
vale. “Miser’s 
nutty. 
“But I don’t 
some of them,” said 
“He wasn’t looking for them. You 
didn’t find it the first crack off the bat, 
and you were. Done with this box?’ 
“Just one more,” pleaded Fuller, 


ga Id certificate. 
speechile though 
them 
, : 
Merri- 
are 


can’t figure on finding 
reasoned 

are slick, if they 
. A 
see wl It didn’t find 
1 


Fuller hoarsely. 






And while his greedy companion was 
laboriously 


working another volume 





through the opening, Merrivale method- 
ically picked up the remains of the dis- 
membered “Rob Roy.” When he had 
restored it to something approaching 
its former appearance, 1 carefully hid 
it just in sight among a pile of “odds 
and ends 

He turned to find Fuller gasping over 
the denomination of the bill contained 
sample. 
he asked. 
dumbly. 


in the second 

“Loaded 7” 

Fuller nodded 
hundred!” 

“Good! Stick it in your pocket, and 
let’s get at the others.” 

But before Merrivale opened the sec- 
ond box, he carefully nailed down the 
cover of the first. 

Twice more was the sordid comedy 
repeated. Merrivale cut off the seal, 
loosened the and pried up a cor- 
ner of the cover. The greedy Fuller 
scratched himself on nails and splinters, 
finally extricated a book, and 
found and pocketed a hidden bank note 
But the heir no longer cried “plant” 
if he did not immediately find the 
treasure; and his eagerness to explore 
the remaining boxes made him content 
to take a single sample from each. 

Such restraint on his part did not 
entirely suit Merrivale. He was re- 
lieved to find Fuller so easily satisfied; 
but he had his own reasons for not 
wishing the search to proceed too rap- 
Juring the exploitation of the 
anxious glances 
and he was still 
ill-fitting cover, 


“It—it’s a 


rope, 


single 


idly. 

third 1 
toward the 
struggling to replace the 


when Bolt opened the door and walked 


ox he cast many 
shop door: 


in. 
The old 


as long 


bookseller had restrained his 
curiosity as he could. As Mer- 
rivale had surmised, he detected some- 
thing suspicious in the companionship 
of the two, in spite of their plausible 
errand; and the fact that Merrivale had 
felt it necessary to shut the door on so 
commonplace an action as the inspec- 
tion of a lot of good-for-nothing books, 




















had given him additional cause to won- 
der what their real business might be. 
Now, as he surveyed them shrewdly 
through his black-bowed spectacles, he 
found further cause for suspicion in the 
celerity with which Fuller hid his 
scratched hands i his overcoat pockets. 

“What have you found?” he de- 
manded abruptly. 

“Not a thing wrong,” answered Mer- 
rivale, nailing fast the refractory cover 
with swift blows. “Mr. Fuller was just 
saying he’d seen enough to guarantee 
the whole collection. We’ve opened 
three boxes, you see,” with a careless 
nod toward the loose ropes. 

The old man turned to Fuller; and 
the latter, realizing that ,he could not 
do otherwise, gave gruff confirmation. 

Bolt’s suspicious eyes left the two 
men to survey the seven boxes, then 
went slowly about the waste-filled room. 
And it did credit to his self-control that 
he did not betray his satisfaction when 
he discovered the broken-backed “Rob 
Roy,” carefully hidden among the pile 
of odds and ends. 

“We'll seal them up again, then, and 
call it a day’s work?” he suggested. 

Merrivale looked at his companion. 
“Sure you’re satisfied Mr. Fuller?” 

“Perfectly,” answered Fuller, with 
what positiveness he could master. “T’ll 
wait for you in the shop, Walters.” 
He hurried out, as though he felt that 
he could not be certain of keeping up 
the farce if he remained. 

“Dirty loafer!’ muttered Bolt, help- 
ing Merrivale bring the loosened ropes 
into place. “First he beats me out of 
my money. Now he goes to make eyes 
at my daughter.” 

“I heard a guy called Shylock get off 
that same stuff!” said Merrivale with 
a laugh. 

“The story is world-old,” muttered 
Bolt. “Have you sold the collection, 
Mr. Walters?” ; 

“Looks like it. My man’s holding 
out on the price, but don’t worry.” 


9 
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“Why shouldn’t I worry? No word 
from you—couldn’t even get you at 
your hotel—and the ten days half 
gone.” 

“You can’t push a deal like this. 
Ain’t you found any pictures for me?” 

“I’ve been busy,” protested Bolt ; and 
forgot his own anxiety in defending 
his inaction. 

The boxes were soon sealed, for both 
were in a hurry, though only Bolt 
showed it. The old bookseller could 
not keep his eyes quite apart from the 
half-hidden “Rob Roy,” and he gave a 
rather transparent excuse for lingering 
in the storeroom. 

Thus was “Shylock” spared seeing 
his daughter in conversation with the 
“dirty loafer ;” while Merrivale’s anx- 
iety to prevent Louise from getting an 
inkling of his real errand prompted him 
to hurry Fuller out of the shop. Ac- 
cordingly he greeted the girl briefly and 
took Fuller by the arm to draw him 
away. But Louise detained him with 
a smile and outstretched hand. 

“Do you know, Mr. Walters,” she 
bantered, “there’s been a tremendous 
call for poultry books lately.” ; 

“You interested in chickens?” que- 
ried Fuller. “So’m I—in broilers,” he 
added, with a fluttering eyelid that 
brought the red into the girl’s cheeks. 

“One date at a time,” interrupted 
Merrivale brusquely, heading him for 
the door. “You ain’t done with me 
yet.” 

Fuller, reminded of the success of 
their errand, permitted himself to be 
hurried away from the indignantly at- 
tractive Louise. 





CHAPTER VI. 


’ 


THE “JANE” INTRUDES. 


WHEN they reached the street, Ful- 

ler suggested that, if they should 
hire another taxicab, they could save 
time by talking business on the way to 
the Marine National, which he insisted 
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should pass on the genuineness of the 
recovered bank notes. 

Merrivale agreed, but argued that 
they would do better to hire a car at 
the nearest garage, rather than wait for 
one to come from the “Loop.” He 
seemed as eager as his companion to 
get the matter settled; and it was only 
when they were entering the automobile 
that he realized that he had left be- 
hind his cherished umbrella. 

“Hang the umbrella !’’ exclaimed Ful- 
ler. “You can buy a factory, if you 
want to.” 

“My mother sent it to me. 
be a minute.” 

“We'll go round that way then,” con- 
ceded Fuller. 

“What’s the use?” protested Merri- 
vale. “You drive around by the bank, 
and see if that money’s good. I'll hop 
on a street car and beat you home if 
you don’t hustle. And I'll stand my 
half of the taxi fare, just the same.” 

“All right,” agreed Fuller, and rode 
off well satisfied to be going home in 
comfort at half price. 

Merrivale hurried back to the book- 
store, and made his way to the store- 
room. The door was locked, and the 
key was on the inside. 

He knocked sharply. 

After a moment Bolt asked huskily: 
“Who is it?” 

“Walters. I forgot my umbrella.” 

After a further period of hesitation, 
Bolt unlocked the door and flung it 
open, showing the room in greater dis- 
order than ever. Piles of books had 
been toppled over, the sealed boxes had 
been pulled about, and the carefully re- 
placed leaves of the half-hidden “Rob 
Roy” had again been scattered over the 
floor. 

But the disorder of the 
bookseller was even greater. 


I won’t 


little old 
His black 


skull cap was tilted over one ear; his 
velvet jacket as gray with dust and 
cobwebs; his face was smudged with 
grime and perspiration and white with 
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excitement, and out of it blazed two 
angry, greedy eyes. 

While Merrivale recovered his pre- 
cious umbrella from behind an empty 
packing case, Bolt stood muttering into 
his beard; but when Merrivale would 
have left the room, the old man barred 
his way. 

“The collection—have you sold it?” 
was his eager question. 

“All but. Why?” 

“T’'ve changed my mind. 
going to sell.” 

Merrivale stared; then remonstrated: 
“You're too late, Mr. Bolt. It’s as good 
as sold now.” 

“The collection is not for sale,” was 
the stubborn answer. 

“How about the two papers you 
signed before the notary?” 

“They’re crooked! The whole affair 
is crooked !” 

“Crooked! 
kind of talk?” 

The old bookseller jerked from his 
pocket a crackling yellow-backed bank 
note, which he angrily shook in Merri- 
vale’s face. 

“Look! JI found this thrown into 
a corner because it was too small for 
you to see. I’m selling books, Mr. Wal- 
ters, not a gold mine. If you don't 
break your damned seals, I will!” 

Merrivale turned abruptly to the 
sealed boxes, and examined them with 
anxious care. 

“Been trying it already, ain’t you?” 
he asked grimly. 

When he had satisfied himself that 
his seals were still intact, he strode 
back to Bolt and put a firm hand on his 
shoulder. 

“Tt’s lucky I forgot my umbrella, 
Mr. Bolt. If you’d busted those seals, 
you'd be on your way to the police 
station.” 

“The books are mine!” shrieked the 
old man. 

“Not while I got an option on them,” 
was the stern retort. “What’s got into 


I’m not 


Where do you get that 

















you, anyhow? Where'd you find that 
twenty ?” 

“Here! Laid between the leaves of 
the book!’ gabbled the old man, kick- 
ing the remains of “Rob Roy” at his 
feet. “And there’s more in those books, 
I know it! Cesar’s ghost! Am I a 
fool? First you didn’t want to buy the 
books—then you didn’t have money 
enough—then you brought that dirty 
loafer to buy them back and divide with 
you! The books are mine! The 
money’s mine!” 

“You’re crazy!” 

Merrivale took the bill from Bolt and 
examined it carefully. “Counterfeit!” 
he said shortly, as he handed it back. 

“No, no!” wailed the old man, ten- 
derly fumbling the discredited bill. 
“Tt was in his book—the old miser’s 
book.” 

“What of it? Maybe the old miser 
had such a yen for money he wouldn’t 
even can a phony bill—mnight have used 
it for a bookmark. Good Lord! Did 
you think we were frisking those books 
for money?” 

Bolt nodded glumly, and Merrivale 
broke into scornful laughter. 

“Fuller’s too greedy to let anything 
like that get past him. The only money 
yowll get out of that trash is what I 
sell it for.’ He gave the bookseller a 
shrewd look. “Maybe there are other 
phony bills in the lot—maybe the 
buyer’ll find some of them while he’s 
examining the books—but that ain’t 
our business.” 

“But suppose they are good?” 

Merrivale shrugged his shoulders ex- 
asperatedly and started out. 

“Listen, Mr. Bolt; those books are 
mine for five days longer. And if you 
go monkeying with the seals, you'll run 
into trouble with a big T.” 

Looking neither right nor left, Mer- 
rivale hurried down the narrow aisle 
toward the street door. He guessed 
that Louise would expect him to stop 
and speak to her, but he had no such 
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intention or desire. She had served 
her purpose, by making it easy for him 
to persuade Bolt to keep a tight tongue 
on their real business together. Now 
that the big job was going so beauti- 
fully, he was taking no chances. If 
she should suspect—— 

He stopped short with a gasp of dis- 
may, for Louise had stepped into his 
path so unexpectedly that he had almost 
bowled her over. As it was, he was 
forced to catch her by the shoulders 
to keep them both from falling. 

For a moment he held her thus—so 
close that he could feel the quick beat of 
her heart and mark the advance of the 
tide that flowed into her 
rounded cheeks. And he was conscious 
that his own heart was beating in 
rhythm with hers, and that his own 
cheeks were burning with strange fire. 

It was a moment big with danger for 
Merrivale’s crooked scheming. Any 
man, so placed, must have felt an im- 
pulse to turn this accident to advantage ; 
and it was only by an effort that Merri- 
vale put her from him. 

“Ex—excuse me!” 
“TI didn’t see you.” 

He attempted to pass her, but she 
blocked the way; and he thought he 
read puzzled reproach in her eyes. 

“Mr. Walters! Which are you 
really trying to avoid—father or me?” 

“T’ve been «busy 

“You weren't too busy to rescue me 
just now from that awful Fuller man! 
Ugh! He gives me the creeps!” 

“Fuller seemed to think he was mak- 
ing a hit with you,” said Merrivale. 

“As if any girl would want to talk 
to him! But there! I shouldn’t talk 
so—he’s your friend, isn’t he?” 

“Business,” he explained shortly. 

“And I’m keeping you!” she cried 
with tardy penitence ; and stepped aside 
to let him pass. 

Merrivale smiled a little grimly. He 
felt somehow that she was playing with 
him, and while he longed to leave with- 





crimson 


he stammered. 
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out further explanation, he did not quite 
dare. 

“It’s the Wallaby collection,” he con- 
tinued; “that’s why | brought [Fuller 
over to-day—to see if they was all O. 
K. I think I got a good customer for 
them, Remember what I told you that 
night in the back room?” 

She nodded indifferently, and said: 
But I don’t see why it’s necessary for 
you to keep father in the dark about 
what you’re doing. He’s all 
up over it.” 

“Well—he’s liable to talk too much, 
when he’s—with his old friends, and 
I have been mighty busy—but nothing 
definite, you understand.” Then, see- 
ing that she was still doubtful, if not 
indeed suspicious, he seized upon the 
easiest expedient to appease her. “Say! 
They’s classy show on over at the Tivoli 
to-night. Will I look for you on the 
corner, about nine?” 

“T oughtn’t to,” she hesitated. 

“Come on! Bea sport! I’m pulling 
out of Chicago in a day or two.” 

“Going away?” she asked, evidently 
startled. 

“Got to move along—done about all 
I can here this trip.” 

It was no word or movement of hers 
that checked his glib half truths, but 
rather something savoring of despair 
in her manner of accepting the news of 
his imminent departure. He caught his 
breath and stared at her, drooping so 
dejectedly against a stack of musty 
books. 

For the first time he fully appreciated 
how attractive and sweet she was; how 
out of place in this dingy 
morgue,” whose grime perhaps was eat- 


worked 


“book 


ing into her soul, as it had into her 
shapely hands; and how alone she was, 
with only a drunken father and no ap- 
parent friends. To be sure, he had no 
use for a Jane in his business—women 
were too uncertain and given to talk; 
and he knew instinctively that louise 
would never turn crooked for any man. 





But many a crook of his acquaintance 
had an honest wife in a good home, and 
neither she nor the world was any the 
wiser. : 

He was sure to make a big haul out 
of this job—perhaps the biggest he had 
ever made; and, except for her catch- 
ing him in the storeroom, he had cov- 
ered his well. She was crazy 
to travel, to get away from all this: 
and she would be easy to handle—she 
had proved that by accepting his ex- 
planation of his midnight call. And if 
she did find out the truth 

His crooked mind took a quick turn 
that caused him to speak with un- 
intended harshness. 


tracks 





“Tt’s a shame you got to be tied down 
to this-old morgue all your life. Why 
don’t you marry some guy with money? 
Fuller wouldn’t be so bad if you knew 
how to handle him.” 

“T couldn’t bear to touch him,” she 
answered with a_shiver. ‘Whatever 
put that idea in your head?” 

“You got a right to have some good 
times,” he insisted. “I guess you ain't 
had many.” 

“T haven't,” she acknowledged, ap- 
parently unresentful of his blunt in- 
trusion into her affairs. “But there’s 
a few I shan’t forget.” 

Then Merrivale lost his head, as per- 
haps she meant he should. Again he 
took her by the shoulders, felt her heart 
beat against his own, and watched the 
crimson tide flow into her cheeks. 

“Little girl,” he whispered hoarsely; 
“little girl——” 

“You mustn’t!” she whispered back, 
glancing nervously about. ‘Some one 
might hear.” 

Merrivale pushed her into a narrow 
aisle protected by high shelving, and 
held her there, though she made no 
move to escape. “I’m going away—to 
California, maybe, where it’s all sun- 
shine and flowers. Want to go with 
me?” 




















“TI?” she gasped, lifting wondering 
eyes. 

“We'll have a chicken farm, you and 
me—and no end of good times.” 

He might have said more,. but the 
look on her face stopped him. She 
trembled and seemed about to fall; but 
when he would have supported her, she 
drew away, with a shadow of pain in 
her eyes. One grimy little hand was 
pressed like a soiled lily against her 
breast; the other was extended in 
trembling farewell. 

“T—J'll tell you to-night,” she whis- 
pered. “Sh-h!” 

He caught the shrill echo of the tele- 
phone bell in the back of the shop; and 
then Bolt’s voice answering: 

“Mr. Walters? No, Mr. Fuller; he’s 
been gone this half hour.” 

Merrivale dropped the trembling, 
hand, stiffened, and turned abruptly to- 
ward the door. 

“Nine o’clock,” he whispered over 
his shoulder; and found himself won- 
dering why she should look at him so 
strangely, and let him go without a 
word or a sign of farewell. 

Merrivale had never intended to keep 
his appointment with Fuller; and the 
more he thought about it, the less was he 
inclined to meet Louise as he had prom- 
ised. Unquestionably, he had _ finally 
lost his head over a Jane; and sober 
consideration convinced him that he 
had made a serious tactical blunder. 

He was still satisfied that Louise ac- 
cepted him at face value, and almost as 
sure that he could easily persuade her 
to go away with him. He admitted to 
himself that he wanted her badly—her 
beauty and evident unhappiness ap- 
pealed strongly to whatever of good 
there was in, his warped nature; but 
he greatly doubted whether she would 
ever forgive him, when she learned to 
what extent he had duped her father 
and herself. Now that he was no 
longer dazzled by her nearness, he saw 
that she must know some day, and that 
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he should live in constant dread of the 
exposure that he firmly believed would 
follow. 

Better be safe than sorry, he finally 
decided; but his heart was heavy with 
its loss when he sent her a brief non- 
committal note saying that he had been 
suddenly called gut of town. 

“So that settles that,’ he muttered, 
as he watched his messenger depart. 

But in his heart he knew that he was 
only temporizing, and that the “Jane” 
would continue to intrude upon his 
thoughts in spite of him. 





CHAPTER VII. 


THE FIFTY-FIFTY PAPER. 


At seven o'clock on the morning of 

February twentieth, Merrivale 
was knocking on the back door of Bolt’s 
bookshop. There was about him an 
unusual air of haste and anxiety; and 
his assault upon the door was vigorous 
and _ persistent. 

From within came grumbling oaths, 
and a hoarse voice demanding. “Who's 
there?” 

“Walters! Let me in, Mr. Bolt! I 
got to see you right away!” 

With an exclamation of surprise and 
relief, the old man unfastened the door 
and fairly hauled his visitor into the 
musty storeroom. 

Bolt had pulled a rusty dressing 
gown over his nightshirt; and thrust 
his feet into carpet slippers; but these 
scant coverings gave poor protection 
against the February wind that entered 
with Merrivale, and the old bookseller 
was cold and cross. 

“Cesar’s ghost!” he muttered. 
“Where have you been these five days >” 

“Out of town,’ answered Merrivale, 
relieved to learn that Louise had said 
nothing of his note. “Is the collection 
all O. K. ?” 

“Of course! I’ve slept in the next 
room every night.” 
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“So your daughter said. 
you'd be home.” 

Bolt held up a shaking finger to com- 
pel attention. “Mr. Walters, that 
money I found in the book was—good!” 

“Come off!” 

“It’s true! I took it to my bank, 
and when I wouldn’t believe them they 
gave me another for it.” 

“And I’ve sold the collection!” cried 
Merrivale, in dismay. 

“What?” shrieked the old man. 

“Closed the deal yesterday,” said 
Merrivale, “for five thousand dollars.” 

“Cesar’s ghost! Five thousand! 
What's five thousand, to what’s there?” 

Both men turned instinctively to the 
precious boxes, set in orderly array 
against the wall. The gray light of the 
February morning did not encourage 
careful inspection; but Merrivale as- 
sured himself that the seven seals were 
unbroken. 

“Well, it’s done,” he said dolefully. 
“T’ve already turned over the option.” 

“Only five thousand,” mourned Bolt ; 
then he brightened up. “But the seal! 
You still have the seal?” 

“Nix. He wouldn’t take the option 
without it. Fuller’s suspicious of 
everybody.” 

“Fuller? 
own books ?” 

“Sure—for five 

“Five thousand devils! 
are mine—mine!” 

“Fuller’s got the option, and if you 
try to hold out on him you'll go to 
jail.” 

Groaning acquiescence, the old book- 
seller led the way to his office desk, 
took out the brandy bottle and helped 
himself to a comforting bumper. Then 
he sat down, shiveringly unconscious 
of his scanty attire, and methodically 
proceeded to fill his china pipe. 

“There’s crookedness somewhere!” 
He sighed. “An old man has no chance 
in this world.” 

Merrivale made no 
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You sold Mr. Fuller his 


thousand.” 
The books 


if in- 


answer, 
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deed he heard ; and presently he blurted 
out: 

“Mr. Bolt, I’m up against it.” 

“And I.” 

“But, listen! My poor mother’s dy- 
ing out in Denver. They’s been a wire 
waiting here two days. I stayed over 
yesterday to close the deal for you, 
Now I got to take the noon train West 
—and I don’t know when I'll be back 
here. Besides the option, you re 
member you signed a paper guarantee- 
ing me a fifty-fifty split on anything | 
got for the collection over and above 
your thousand; so they’s two thousand 
coming to me soon’s the deal’s closed, 
I figured you'd be willing to let me have 
it now.” 

“Before I get my money? No!” 

“You know Fuller’s good for it, and 
he can’t get the books unless he pays 
you.” 

“T want to see the money first.” 

Merrivale moved restlessly about 
the office, while the old _ bookseller 
watched him through blue clouds of 
tobacco smoke. 

“Where’s the telegram?” he asked at 
length. 

“Here.” Merrivale pulled from his 
pocket a crumpled yellow sheet that 
verified his statement. “She’s been a 
good mother to me, Mr. Bolt.” 


“The association will lend you 
money ?” 
“Sure! But I want to close this deal 


now—they’s no telling when I'll get 
back here.” 

There was a cunning look in the old 
man’s bright eyes, as he answered: “I'll 
give you five hundred dollars for that 
fifty-fifty paper I signed.” 

“It ain’t enough,” protested Merri- 
vale. “That paper’s good for two thou- 
sand right now. My mother’s liable to 
live for weeks, and I’m all she’s got 
to look after her.” 

“And my daughter Louise has only 
me.” 

Merrivale abruptly turned away. 























own head, Mr. Walters,” Bolt contin- 
ued. “Fuller should give you some- 
thing for what you've done for him.” 

“He'll do the square thing—but I 
ain’t got time to see him.” 

“So?” The old bookseller shook off 
the lethargy of disappointment, and 
leaned forward with quickening inter- 
est. “You already have his promise?” 

“His promise?’ Merrivale laughed 
shortly. “I got his contract.” 

“What’s your share?’ 

“A quarter of all he finds in cur- 
rency.” 

The old bookseller rose to his feet 
with a shriek of rage. Another Shy- 
lock, he danced about the little office, 
knotting his hands in his gray beard and 
shrieking of his daughter and his gold 
—but chiefly of his gold. When his 
wrath had exhausted itself he sank 
into his chair, braced himself with an- 
other bumper of brandy, and faced 
Merrivale. 

“IT want to buy that contract, Mr. 
Walters.” 

“You ain’t got money enough,” said 
Merrivale shortly. “They’s three thou- 
sand books there. If they average up 
only twenty dollars apiece, that’s sixty 
thousand. Can you raise a quarter of 
that?” 

“T might,” answered Bolt, somewhat 
unsteadily; for the amount staggered 
him, as Merrivale had intended. 

“And if they average fifty dollars 
apiece, they’re worth a hundred and 
fifty thousand. Can you pay me my 
share of that?” 

“I’m not paying in full,” retorted the 
old man, with glittering eyes. “I must 
take a chance, Mr. Walters—but so 
must you.” 

_ “What’s your best bid for my quarter 
interest ?”’ 

“Two thousand dollars.” 

Merrivale stared dumbly a moment, 
to make sure that the old man was in 
earnest ; then he laughed derisively, and 
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straightened his hat on his head, pre- 

paratory to leaving. 

“It’s all I have in bank,” argued Bolt. 

“Two thousand dollars! Why, you 
went nuts when [| told you I’d sold the 
books for more’n double that.” 

“Two thousand—cash—for your 
dying mother’s sake?” argued Bolt. 

“No! I'll lay over a train, and see 
Fuller.” 

“Does Fuller know the option runs 
out at noon to-day?’ asked Bolt un- 
easily. 

“Sure. And even if he didn’t show 
up with it, he could law you out of the 
money.” 

But not if 1 had the contract?” 
“Tt’s signed before a notary. Look!” 
The old man clutched at the paper 

with greedy fingers, and carefully read 

it through twice. Then he handed it 
back with a sigh, and looked about his 
dingy, ill-smelling place of business. 

“It’s for Louise,” he muttered; “‘she, 
too, must take the chance. Mr. Wal- 
ters, I'll give you a mortgage on my 
store—contents, good will, and fixtures 
—and two thousand cash, for that con- 
tract and my fifty-fifty paper.” 

“What do you figure the place is 
worth?” 

“Ten thousand dollars.” 

“T wouldn’t give you two.” 

“For this—no!” The old bookseller 
swept with a contemptuous gesture the 
shelves and counters of rotting books. 
“But in my safe, there, I have rare 
books—old editions, suppressed au- 
thors, pearls for which any bibliophile 
would give his eye teeth. Look! I'll 
show you.” 

He rose to go to the safe, but Merri- 
vale checked him. 

“T ain't wise to such things—and I 
ain't got time to learn. I got to take 
your word for it, I guess.” 

“You accept?” gasped Bolt, shaking 
all over with excitement. 

Merrivale nodded, and _ ordered 
sharply: “Hustle into your clothes and 
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we'll hunt up a lawyer. 
does your bank open?” 
“Nine. I bank in the neighborhood.” 
“That’s so much time saved, then. I 
got to have cash, you know.” 
“And the papers?” 
Merrivale sat down at the desk and 
endorsed the back of the contract: 





What time 


In consideration of one dollar, and other 
valuable considerations, I hereby 
Edward Bolt all the rights, titles, and bene- 
fits accruing to me through this contract 

February 20, 1919. Mapison WALTERS. 


assign to 


The old man, looking over his shoul- 
der as he wrote, nodded his approval. 

“T’'ll swap this and the ‘fifty-fifty’ 
paper, for the mortgage and the cash 
at the bank.” 

Bolt nodded 
dress. 

Hardly had he disappeared, when 
there came an impatient knocking on 
the shop door. 

Bolt growled indistinctly; then 
called: “Will you go, Mr. Walters? 
It’s probably my daughter.” 

“Your daughter Louise?” asked Mer- 
rivale. 

“Who else? Buyers of old books 
don’t come with the daylight. You 
told her something of your trouble, I 
suppose?” 

“Sure! 


and shuffled 


away to 


Why not?” 

“But you said nothing of our busi- 
ness? I’m just going to lend you 
traveling money; you understand?” 

“All right,” agreed Merrivale sulk- 
ily; but he did not at once open the 
door. 

This was a complication that he had 
not foreseen, and it threw him into a 
state of nervous apprehension. He had 
gone to Bolt’s that morning, 
knowing very well that the old man 
would not be there, for the purpose of 
persuading Louise to meet him after 
he had cleaned up his business, and go 
away with him. But in the brief inter- 


home 


val that elapsed between his ringing the 
doorbell and her appearance, his cour- 
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age had failed him. 
fear of betrayal, which had beep. 
drugged by desire during the five days 
he had been “out of town,” suddenly 
asserted itself and showed him all too 
plainly the many difficulties that would 
beset him if Louise were his traveling 
companion. 

In consequence his interview with 
Louise, carried on through a hall door 
held cautiously ajar, had been as vague 
and impersonal as he could make it. 
He had told her briefly of his trouble 
and his imperative need to see her 
father before he left for the West; and 
he had made intimacies impossible by 
his frantic haste and his evident in- 
ability to think of anything but the sad 
news that was calling him away. When 
he had stammered an incoherent prom- 
ise to “look her up later,” she had gently 
assured him that she could wait. 

He had carried away an unforgetable 
picture of her, with her blue eyes still 
misty with sleep, her hair hanging in 
two braids of bright gold, and her flut- 
tering hands trying to make adequate 
the protection of her thin dressing 
gown; nevertheless, he had grimly de- 
termined that he would never see her 
again. But now she was at the door, 
demanding admission; and he could ad- 
vance no reason why he should not 
admit her to her father’s shop. 

“Mr. Walters!” shouted Bolt, as the 
knocking was repeated. “Why don’t 
you open the door?” 

“I’m going,’ answered 
dully. 

Louise carried a steaming tin pail, 
and appeared half breathless with the 
haste of her coming. Her manner was 
excited, and her bright color came and 
went fitfully; but the little hand that 
she gave him—still faintly grayed with 
the grime of old books—was firm and 


Merrivale 


cool. 

“Father’s up?” she asked. 

“Yes.” Merrivale spoke loudly, so 
that the listener might be satisfied. 


























“He’s getting dressed. He’s going to 
help me raise some money. 

She nodded her understanding, as 
she led the way “Pm 
so sorry, Mr. \alters—yout poor 
I don’t remember your speak- 


down the aisle 


mother ! 
ing of her before.” 

“A man forgets—when he’s busy,” 
muttered Merrivale. 

“But I'm sure you're a good son. 
You'll let me hear how she is: 
know what it is to lose a mot 

Something in  Merrivale’s 
snapped like an electric switch and sent 


is? J—J 
: 5 
1 


iti. 


brain 


a glow of shame through his whole be- 


ing. 
Instinctively he put the tin pail out 
of harm’s way; then he drew her to 


him, holding her by the nulders, so 
nim, g \ 


that he could watch every expression 


on her changing face. 
“T’m 
fiercely, as if in answer to some inner 


“T ain't fit to touch you 


ee) 


coming back!” he ot 


remonstranice. 
now.” 


She put up her hand, but shook 
it off impatiently. 
“’m coming back—soon—to take 


youaway. We'll have our little chicken 
farm—I'll square things somehow.” 

“ «Square 
drawing away from him, with a curious 
expression dawning in her face. “What 
is there to square?” 

Her question reminded him of 
deceit that he had practiced upon her, 
of the business that had brought him 
here this morning; and he realized with 
a shock how near he had come to fatal 
self-betrayal. 

It was too late for him to think of 
abandoning the business of 


things?’” she repeated, 


the 


the Wallaby 


collection, and leaving Chicago clean 
handed, to try his luck elsewhere. He 


had so aroused the cupidity and sus- 
picions of both Bolt and Fuller that no 
explanation or confession would satisfy 
them. Whether he quit now or carried 
his plans through, Louise was certain 
to learn the truth about him; so what 
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would it avail him to quit when the 
job was almost done? 

In order to square himself, he must 
his liberty ; he must have money— 
much more ready money than he could 
command unless he carried through this 
job. With these thoughts came a quick 
change in his manner. 

“Listen, little girl,” he whispered al- 
“You'll hear hard things 





hay © 


most roughly. 
said about me.” 

“Hush! here’s father!” 

To Merrivale, Bolt’s appearance was 
a distinct relief, because he felt that 
any attempt at explanations would only 
further complicate matters. He 
thought, too, that Louise was not al- 
together sorry to be interrupted, and 
he was glad to see that she fell readily 
into their usual attitude of simple 
friendliness. Bolt, at least, seemed to 
find nothing unusual in their manner. 

“You'll mind the shop, Louise,” he 
said brusquely. “I'll be back as soon 
as I can.” 

“You must both drink a cup of coffee 
retorted Louise, with pretty 
masterfulness. “It’s not good—I hur- 
ried it too much; but at least it will 
warm you.” 

She carried the steaming pail to the 
desk, rinsed the brandy tumbler, and 
set out her own clean drinking glass for 
Merrivale; and as she fussed over fill- 
ing the glasses, she flashed him a look 
that he interpreted as encouraging. 

The coffee nearly choked Merrivale. 


first,” 


It warmed his stomach, and helped to 
clear his muddled brain, but it was as 
wormwood to his palate—as bitter, he 
told himself, as would be her thoughts 
of him when she knew the truth. He 
contrived, however, to hide his feelings 
from the girl; and she smiled approv- 
ingly when he set down his empty glass. 

“That was fine, Miss Bolt,’ he said 
huskily. “Much obliged.” 

“Tt’s much better than brandy,” she 
with a wistful glance at her 


said, 
father. 
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“Brandy is good, and coffee is good, 
each in its place,” responded the old 
man sententiously. 
ters?” 

Merrivale nodded, gave Louise an 
abrupt “Good-by!” and followed her 
father toward the lawyer and the bank. 

But at the shop door he turned for 
one last look, and saw a bright head 
bowed over the battered desk in the 
little office, and heard a muffled sob. 





VIII. 


SALE. 


CHAPTER 
A FORCED 


HE telephone message that heralded 
Merrivale’s coming caught Fuller 
at breakfast and promptly deprived him 
of all appetite that for gold. 
When, somewhat later, Mer 
shown into the cheerless library, the 
expectant heir, hand, was 
tramping feverishly up and down the 
room. 

“Good 
claimed. 
appear to last Monday? 
about crazy these five days! 
know that option expires at noon?” 

Merrivale wearily into a big 
chair, swallowed and 
dropped his head on his hand. 

“Damn the option!” he said bitterly. 

“What’s wrong?” cried Fuller, white 
with the premonition of disaster. 

“T been out of town on business,” ex 
plained Merrivale. “That old fool 
Bolt’s kept me chewing the rag ever 
since I got in—and that in my pocket.” 

He extended the crumpled telegram 
announcing his mother’s serious illness 

Fuller read the message at 

“Too bad,” he commented, though his 
eyes shone. “What’s Bolt’s figure?” 

“The best I could get was five thou 
sand.” 


save 
rivale was 


watch in 


heavens, 
‘Where on earth did you ¢ 
I’ve been just 
Don't you 


Walters!” he ex- 
lis 


@ 1 
sank 


nervously, 


a glance. 


» 


“You're a fine business man!’ de 
cleared the heir, with a sneer. 

“You’d had to dig up a good bit 
more without me,” retorted Merrivale, 
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with a return of his usual spirit. “The 
old man’s got a hunch there’s some- 
thing up. Your butting in to paw over 
the books that day just about queered 
the game. I'd chuck the whole busi- 
ness, only I’m liable to need my quarter 


share 


for my poor mother. 


“When do you start?” 

“I’m figuring on making the noon 
trai 

“Iv ll take at least a day to get those 
books bac and loot them,” ob- 


k here 
jected luller. 
6] ] 


figured 


you'd be willing to ad- 
vance me a few thousand on our con- 
tract.”’ 

‘\ tew thousand!” gasped the other, 
“You showed me a roll as big as your 
ist the other day. What have you 
done with it?” — 

“Tt belonged to the association,” ex- 
plained Merrivale listlessly. “I wired 
‘k to Washington three days ago.” 
‘Then you were only bluffing about 
collection ?”’ Fuller ; 
and as Merrivale nodded shamefacedly, 
he proceeded: “Likely as not you're 
bluffing about those books, too. There 
hundred dollars in the 


1 
wt Dac 


buying the asked 


may not be a 
whole lot.” 

roused himself to indig- 
nant protest. “\Where do you get that 
You turned up ten times that 


Merrivale 


stuf 


yourself, even if every bill’s only a 
twenty. And you didn’t get under the 
t » lavers.”’ 


‘That’s just the point,” was the sig- 
“You may know 
but I don’t. No, 
won't advance you a cent!” 

“But, Mr. Fuller,” pleaded Merrivale 
dying out there—alone!” 


answer. 


those be 0ks, 


‘my mother’s 
“That’s not my fault!’ was the stub- 
“Vou fixed the terms of 

remember; and you fixed 

If you’re done your- 
fault. I don’t mix 

sentiment with business, Mr. Walters.” 

And Uncle Silas’ heir, with an air 
of content that the old miser should 


born answer. 
the contract, 
them to do me. 


self, it’s not my 














to see, turned to relight his 


have ‘ived 
neglected cigar. 

Into Merrivale’s haggard 
satisfaction. 


face came 


qa look of contemptuous 
For the moment he dropped his plead 
ing tone, and spoke pointedly. 

“You're 
Bolt an offer if my option expires?” 


guring, maybe, to make 
airily responded Fuller; 
pay 


“T might,” 
“and I don't five 
thousand dollars, 

“You won't. Five thousand was the 


best figure I could get wit/t my option ; 


expect to any 


either. 


what he’ll soak you without it, the 
Lord knows.” 
Fuller's face went yellow and his 


knees shook. 
“Do you mean to say,” he whispered 


hoarsely, “that Bolt knows I want to 
buy the 


“Sure he does 


‘ . a9) 
‘ollection 


told him this morn- 
ing. Why, you nut! Don't you sup- 
pose I hgured vou d try to double cross 
me if you got the chance?” 

“You crook! You thief! 

“Same to you, and many of them,” 
interrupted Merrivale, with an exasper- 
“Get that stuff off your 
Mr. Fuller; then we'll talk busi- 


V7 Be 
You-——"— 


ating smile. 
chest, 
ness,” 
“T'll see 
Fuller. 
“Tll take the option along with me,” 
was the racking reminder. 


you damned first!” shrieked 


*“They’s no 
use frothing at the mouth. You got to 
do business with Bolt or me—and I'll 
let you off cheaper—because | got to 


have some a hurry;”’ 


money 


Merrivale ended with a bitter sigh, 
brus] a] | wh nd are ] ; }- _— 
rushed his hand across his damp fore 





head, and relapsed into his attitude of 
appealing dejection 

“What'll ye my 
quarter-shar¢ , 

“Not a cent!” 

“All right. I ain’t going to chew 


the rag all day. 


Give me what's com- 
I'll beat it.” 

“What’s coming to you?” Fuller re- 
bewilderment. 


4 
ing to me, and 


peated in 
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“You took a hundred, two twenties, 
and a fifty out of the books Monday, 
in ‘Treasure Island.’ 
Did you figure I wi making you a 
f itr’ My divvy to date’s 
fifty-two, fifty mt it now.” 

Reluctantly Fuller drew front his 
pocket a small With 
many grumbling | counted 
cents in nickels and dimes, two 


besides the tw enty 


present ¢ 


and I \ 


trousers purse. 


rotests he 
hity 


out 
quarters and a half dollar, and a worn 
silver dollar. But when he produced 
and opened his bill fold, and stared 
regretfully lean depths, his 
miserly soul revolted at the expendi- 
ture. 


into its 


Sweeping the coin back into his 
purse, he faced Merrivale with new 
hope. 


‘T might buy back the contract—at a 


fair price—if you'll include what’s al- 
ready been found.” 
“T never thought of that,’ muttered 


g 
in truth had been im- 


for that very sugges- 


Merrivale, who 
patiently waiting 
tion. “Let's see, now. 

Seating himself at the table, with his 
head resting wearily on his left hand, 
he figured audibly. 

“They’s three thousand books. If 
they run twenty dollars apiece—that’s 
sixty thousand dollars; and my share 
would be- 

“IT wouldn't 
Fuller. 

“And then again,” Merrivale figured 
on imperturbably, “it looks like they 
a hundred 
that 


‘ ' 
share would be—exactly— 


-tifteen thousand.” 


give you five,’ scoffed 





might average fifty—making 


and fifty dollars. In 


~ 


thousand 
case, ny 


thirty-seven thousand, tive hundred.” 


“You're a wonder with figures,” was 
the sneering comment. 


- hand,” continued Mer- 
highei _”” 


Fuller burst 


rivale “if they average h 





“Oh, for Heaven’s sake!” 


out, choking with wrath and greed. 

“You'll figure yourself into a million- 

aire, and me into the poorhouse.” 
Merrivale thoughtfully twisted the 
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paper into a spill, dropped it into the 
wastebasket, and stood up a bit un 
steadily. 

“Twenty-five thousand’s my 
Mr. Fuller. I'd hold out for double if 
I wasn’t a man of 


price, 


sentiment.” 

Fuller could only gasp, and claw at 
the collar that seemed to be choking 
him. 

“Ts it a sale?’ demanded Merrivale. 

“No!” shouted Fuller. 
damned and burned before | pay you a 


cent over ten thousand dollars!” 


“T’ll see you 


“Done!” agreed Merrivale, so quickly 
that figured 
you'd beat me down to that,” he added 
naively. “And we ain't got time to 


haggle.” 


Fuller gasped again. “I 
Ss 


“IT haven’t got that much money 
here,” hedged Fuller. 
“We'll stop at your bank and cash 


your check—they’s time enough if we 


hustle. You better call a taxi. [ll 
pay for it and go on to the station. 
Meanwhile, I’ll be fixing this option for 
you.” 

“Five thousand more!” Fuller 


groaned. “Fifteen thousand in good 
money for what may be a lot of waste 
paper !” 
“Or a gold mine!” retorted Merri 
vale. 
“You'll 
fifty ?” 
“Sure |” 


throw in that fifty-two, 
whined I‘uller, clutching a straw. 
agreed Merivale, with a 


covert grin. “But get a move on you. 
It’s ten-thirty now.” 

Half beside himself with greed and 
fear, the heir telephoned for a taxicab, 
and drew a check for ten thousand dol- 
jars; while Merrivale filled in five 
thousand dollars on the face of the op- 
tion, and wrote across its back: 

In consideration of one dollar, and other 
valuable considerations, I hereby assign to 
Wallaby Fuller all rights, titles, and benefits 
through this contract. 
Mapison WALTERS 


accruing to meé¢ 
February 20, 1910. 


Fuller nodded his acceptance of the 


endorsement, and reached for the 
paper ; but Merrivale coolly pocketed it, 
“T'll turn this over at the bank, when 
I get the cash.” 
“And the 


Fuller reminded him. 


quarter-share contract,” 
“The con- 
I sold that to Bolt this morn- 


Merrivale looked blank. 
tract? 
ing.” 

“What!” 
you damned thief!” 

“Can that, Fuller! What’s the diff 
to you whether you pay Bolt or me?” 

“He'll claim a full quarter!” wailed 
the cheated one, too enraged to know 
what he was saying. 

“Here’s retorted Merri- 
vale. “If I’d had your proper number, 
you'd never get your hands on those 


shrieked Fuller. “You — 


hoping, 


books again.” 

“And what do I get for my ten thou- 
sand?’ demanded Fuller. 

“You get the option—and it runs out 
less’n an hour from now. There’s the 
taxi. Ain’t you coming?” 

“Not declared Fuller, tear- 
ing to bits the newly written cl 

“That'll tickle Bolt,” 


1i¢ ck. 
rivale carelessly. “He'll have some day, 


a step!” 


observed Mer- 
stacking up twenties and fifties all by 
himself.” 

“I'd like to see him keep them. I’ve 
got the law on my My uncle 
meant that money for me.” 

“Maybe so. But I’d bet my quarter 
share he figured just about how much 
you had for him. And, so 
far’s the law goes, forget it. You'll 
swear the full of yellow 
backs—Bolt’'ll swear they was full of 
grease spots; and the judge’ll chase you. 
You got to prove things when you go 


side. 


sentiment 


books wa 


to law.” 

“You found a twenty yourself, and 
saw me find other bills.” 

“Sure! But I'll be in Denver; and 
you ain’t caused me any yearnings to 
testify for you.” 

Fuller, still enraged but 
baffled, mechanically fingered the bits 


wholly 





a 
















: 
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of the torn check. Merrivale roughly 
pushed him into a chair before the table. 

“Come! You ain’t got any time to 
waste! Make out another check to me, 
in case your feet get chilly again.” 

Fuller, utterly beaten, groaned as he 
took up the pen: “You may be a man 
of sentiment, but it’s my opinion you'd 
make some business man.” 

The taxi chauffeur, spurred by the 
five-dollar bill slipped into his hand by 
Merrivale, made a quick run to the 
Marine National. 

It was none too quick to suit Merri- 
vale, for Fuller continued reluctant to 
give up “good money” for an uncer- 
tainty: and Merrivale himself was con- 
scious of a-growing dizziness and 
\nausea for which he could not account, 
but which made 
bring the affair to a quick conclusion. 
Accordingly he hustled his companion 
up to the paying teller’s window with- 
out ceremony. 

“Five in thousands—the rest in hun- 
dreds, please,” he said curtly, as he 
pus! ed the check under the 
wicket. “I’m Madison Walters—you 
know Mr. Fuller’s signature, I guess. 
Excuse haste, but we’re figuring to beat 
the clock and nail a good thing.” 
you!” applauded the 
teller, as he rapidly counted out the 
“Any time you can use an 
extra hundred, Mr. Walters, I’d be 
glad to get in on the pool;” and he 
laughed so heartily at the humor of 
offering to “go in” with a man who 
could cash checks for ten thousand, that 
he failed to notice Fuller’s condition. 

Fuller was shaking with cold fear, 
and was ready to “call quits ;” but Mer- 
tivale did not consult his wishes. 

With a sharp: “It’s after eleven!” 
he hurried his companion over to a 
quiet corner of the banking room and 
forced upon him the option; while, 
with equal force, he prevented him 
This 
Merrivale carefully folded around the 
6B ps 


it imperative that he 


brass 


“Good _ for 


money. 


irom snatching the currency. 
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outside of a roll of bills, which he re- 
placed in his pocket. 

“Hustle up!” he cried, catching Ful- 
ler by the arm and rushing him toward 
the door. “You got to get out to Bolt’s 
yet. Take my taxi. You can drop me 
at the Union Station—it’s on your way.” 

in a daze, flushing with the expec- 
tation of sudden wealth, shivering with 
the fear of utter loss, Fuller allowed 
himself to be bundled into the cab. 

Merrivale signaled the driver to 
stop at the Adams Street entrance, and 
climbed out unsteadily. The jolting 
ride had increased his bodily discom- 
fort; but he forced himself to stop to 
shake hands and wish his companion 
“Good luck!” 

As their hands met, he remembered 
the last move he had planned, choked 
down his nausea, and clutched at Ful- 
ler with an exclamation of dismay. 

“Oh!” he said, “you got to pay cash 
on that option!” 

“T’ve got my check book,” replied 
Fuller; “and you didn’t get quite all 
I’ve got in the bank.” 

“You got to have cash,” insisted 
Merrivale. Jolt ain’t obliged to ac- 
cept a check—and he’s just slick 
enough to turn the trick.” 

“What were you thinking of when 
you drew up such an option?” de- 
I “Now I'll have to go 


nt 


““ 


manded Fuller. 
back to the bank again.” 

“You ain’t got time. Here! I'll 
cash your check for five thousand, 
They’s pen and ink at the telegraph 
desk inside.” 

“T’ve got a fountain pen,” said Ful- 
ler eagerly. “That'll save a few min- 
utes.” 

“Good!” Merrivale stepped back 
into the taxicab, and closed the door 
against prying eyes, while Fuller was 
nervously drawing another check pay- 
able to the order of Madison Walters, 
Merrivale counted out, from the inside 
of his roll, fifty bank notes calling for 
one hundred dollars each, 
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“Mind if I give you hundreds?” he 
asked. “I don’t know as I want to pack 
such a big bundle.” 

“It’s all money,” said Fuller shortly, 
as he carefully counted the bills. 
carefully read the check, 


” 


Merrivale as 
and declared it ‘‘all O. K. 

“Unless,” he said with a chuckle, 
‘you're figuring to stop it before I get 
to Denver.” 

“T will,” declared Fuller, “if I get 
stung on the collection.” 

And Merrivale, looking into the mean 
little eyes, knew that the check would 
be stopped, in any event, long before 
he had crossed the Mississippi. 

“That’s fair enough,” he said. “Go 
to it!” He snapped Bolt’s address at 
the chauffeur, and added: “Beat it for 


‘ 


all you’re worth! He'll pay!” 
The chauffeur threw in his clutch 
with a jerk. 
- - 9% 
Hlope your mother’s better,” called 


Fuller, with a belated remembrance of 
the amenities of the occasion. With a 
spurt of vile smoke and a racketing de- 
mand for the right of way, he stormed 
off to claim the birthright that he had 
so nearly sold for a mess of pottage. 

Merrivale stood on the curb till the 
taxicab had whirled out of sight. 

“Tt ain’t my mother I’m worrying 
about,” he muttered unsteadily. “Gee, 
but I feel rotten!” 

Remembering Bolt’s favorite remedy 
for all ills, he sought a saloon, ordered 
brandy, and decided that he felt better. 

“Sorry I got to miss the big explosion 
on the West Side,” he said with a grin; 
and, instead of hurrying to catch the 
tarted back 
across the river toward the business dis- 


first train for Denver, he 


trict. 
CHAPTER IX. 
THE MISER’S ITOARD 
AS his taxicab swung in toward the 
curb, Fuller flung open the ton- 
neau door and crossed the sidewalk to 
Bolt’s in two flying leaps, with the pre- 
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cious option and the roll of currency 
ready in his hand. Down the narrow 
aisle of the shop he dashed, regardless 
of whom he discommoded, till he 
reached the rickety rail that made the 
little office. 

Within the enclosure, with a tumbler 
of brandy in his hand, sat the old book- 
seller. His eyes were fixed on a nick- 
eled alarm clock before him; and he 
was so intent on the passing of time 
that he paid no attention to the commo- 
tion caused by Fuller’s approach. 

“The option!” cried Tuller, shoving 
the paper under Bolt’s “Five 
thousand dollars, currency!” and he 
flung the roll of bank notes on the 
desk. 


nose. 


“Czesar’s exclaimed Bolt, 
with a jump that upset his brandy ; but, 
startled and chagrined though he was, 
the old bookseller did not forget the 
need for haste. 

“The quarter-share contract!” he 
cried in turn, snatching the paper from 
a drawer, and slapping it down on the 
option. 

And then the nickeled alarm clock, 
which Bolt had set for twelve on his 
return from the bank, scared all the 
clocks of the city into action with its 


ehost !” 


shrill clamor. 

As its echoes died away, the two 
men exchanged sheepish glances, smiled 
wanly, and, by a mutual impulse, 
clasped hands. 

“We're rich men, Mr. Fuller,” said 
the old man; “and the rich should be 
friends, for they can’t find true friend- 
ship elsewhere.” 

“Let’s see how rich we are,” was 
Fuller’s practical suggestion. 

“In a minute! Won't you join me 
in a glass of brandy?” 

“A small one,” agreed Fuller. “That 
crazy Walters has rushed me around 
so I don’t half know what I’m doing.” 
He lifted his glass, and echoed Bolt’s 
hearty “Good luck!” 

“Ready?” asked the bookseller; and 




















so eager was he to investigate, that he 
stuffed the uncounted five thousand 
into his jacket pocket with one hand, 
while with the other he unlocked the 
door to the back room. 

“Look!” he cried, with a dramatic 
gesture toward the array of precious 
boxes. “They’re just as you left them. 
Four nights I’ve slept in this wretched 
hole, for fear of thieves.” 

“They look all right,” agreed Fuller, 
after a quick survey. He heard the 
rattle of a key, and turned to find that 
Bolt had locked them into the room 
“Suppose somebody comes along and 
cleans out the shop?’’ he remonstrated. 

“The shop? Czsar’s ghost! What 
is that, to what we have here? 
will soon return from lunch, and i 
best we should not be troubled.” He 
offered the hatchet to Fuller. 

ounger arm, my friend 

‘uller did not wait to untie the knots. 
With sharp blows he severed the ropes 
along the edges of a box, so that he 
could pull the fastenings out of the 
way. But as he was forcing the hatchet 
blade under the corner of the lid, he 
paused and turned. 

“What will you take for that con- 
tract?” he asked, trying to keep the 
eagerness from his voice. 

“My fourth share!” said the old man 
brusquely. “If you won’t work, Mr, 
Fuller, give me the hatchet.” 

“You have no right to a cent of it!” 
declared the heir. 

“No right? You should talk!” re- 
torted Bolt. “I bought the books, when 
you thought them worthless.” 

“And I’ve bought them back—for 
fifty times what you paid me.” 

“Dirty loafer!” muttered the book- 
seller. 

“You’re as big a crook as Walters!” 
was the angry reply. 

Bolt growled an oath and reached for 
the hatchet. Fuller whirled it up over 


Louise 


ts 


is the y 
Fulle 


his head as if to strike, and Bolt closed 
In another moment murder 


with him. 
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might have been committed in that 
locked room; but a knocking on the 
door froze both combatants. 

“Father! Are you there?” called 
Louise somewhat sharply. 

Bolt hesitated a moment, to control 
his voice ; and Louise repeated her ques- 
tion. 

“Yes—right here. Mr. Fuller is with 
me.” 

“Mr. Fuller?” she gasped. Then, 
after a moment of strained silence she 
asked: 

“What are you doing with the door 
locked? I thought you were quarrel- 
ing. 

“We're only opening boxes—and the 
hatchet slipped.” 








’ 


“Oh!” Again came that odd silence; 
then she admonished them: “Do be 
more careful. You frightened me.” 


\nd they heard her walk away. 

They stood motionless for a little 
while, not daring to meet one another’s 
eyes. Finally, with a catching breath, 
Bolt loosened his hold on Fuller’s arm 
and stepped back. The hatchet clat- 
tered on the floor between them. 

“My God!” breathed the old book- 
seller. “It’s accursed gold!” 

Fuller, too shaken for speech, picked 
up the tool that had so nearly been a 
weapon, and viciously attacked the box. 
Under his random blows the lid splin- 
tered and broke, and unconsidered nails 
bit great nicks in the edge of the 
hatchet ; but by the time the books were 
accessible, Fuller had worked off his 
murderous frenzy, and was at least as 
normal as he had been since scenting 
hidden treasure. 

Once the box was open, both men 
went mad. Jolt drove his pudgy 
fingers in between the close-packed 
volumes, and wrestled with them as 
with living things; while Fuller, after 
an effort that suffused his face with 
blood, overturned the case, and spilled 
its contents on the floor. 

Down on their kness went both gold 
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seekers then, and tore the books apart 


like starved beasts rending warm 
flesh. Their hoarse voices blended in 


a growl of unconscious imprecations ; 
dingy leaves and bright bills fluttered 
about them; the dust and rottenness of 
dead books filled their nostrils, and set 
them to sneezing and choking. 

“Air! Give me air!” gasped Fuller. 

With a mad impulse, he whipped up 
a gutted book and sent it crashing 
through the window glass. 
“Stop!’’ commanded Bolt. “You'll 
have the whole neighborhood in to help 
us count the gold.” 

Snarling an oath, Fuller staggered to 
the broken pane and filled his parched 
lungs with the cool February air. Bolt, 
after making certain that Louise had 
not been again alarmed, followed his 
example. 

“Mr. Fuller,” said the old man at 
length, “if we lose our heads, we shall 
also lose much good money. Here’s 
a pasteboard box, sound enough for our 
purpose. Suppose we throw the money 
into it as we find it, and make our divi- 
sion when it’s all together.” 

“Let’s get at it, then,” agreed Fuller. 
“What a job it’s going to be! Why 
couldn’t Uncle Silas have left the 
money to me in the first place, as he 
should ?” 

“Old men have strange fancies,” an- 
swered Bolt. 

They knelt down on either side of the 
scattered books, put the pasteboard box 
between them, and proceeded methodi- 
cally to their task. Now that the first 
excitement had worn off, they found it 
a “job,” as Fuller had predicted. The 
bills were pasted into the books at ran- 
dom, so that they must search carefully 
to make sure that they overlooked noth- 
ing; and, to add to their labors, some 
books, which held no money, must be 
examined page for page. By the time 
they had looted a quarter of the con- 
tents of the first box they were working 
automatically, with as little interest in 


their task as men shucking corn; only 
an occasional muttered word told of a 
failure or a treasure-trove, 

In overturning the box, Fuller had 
spilled out only the upper layers of 
books; those underneath had been held 
in place by their own close packing, 
When the searchers began to investi- 
gate these lower layers, they were star- 
tled out of their apathy by the discovery 
that not a single book hid anything of 
value between its covers. 

Fuller sat back on his haunches, 
wiped the sweat from his face with a 
grimy hand, and glared at his compan- 
ion. 

“What kind of a trick’s this?” he 
asked. “Have these books been un- 
packed since you brought them from 
my house?” 

“No!” faltered the dismayed old 
man. “Only the few on top. I was too 
sick of my rotten bargain.” 

“Then we've been done!’ declared 
Fuller. “There isn’t over two thousand 
dollars in that box. I never knew a 
sentimental man yet who wasn’t a 
crook.” 

“But he had no chance!” objected 
Bolt. “Four nights i 

“Four nights you snored your head 
off in the next room, while he did what 
he liked with the books.” 

“But the barred window. 
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And the 
seals—— 

“I don’t know how he did it, but I 
know I’m done. Fifteen thousand!” 
He choked and rushed to the door. 
“Keep away from that money box, of 
I will take the hatchet to you. I’m go- 
ing to phone the bank to stop that 
check.” 

The explanation meant nothing to 
Bolt, but the threat was too sincere to 
be disregarded ; and he was still dazedly 
digging among the empty books when 
Fuller staggered back. 

“Cashed already!” He groaned. 
“The crook must have gone straight 
to the bank after I left him at the 




















Union Station. And that fool teller 
obliged him because he was a friend 
of mine!” 

“T don’t know what you’re raving 
about,” retorted Bolt; “but there are 
six more boxes. They may be richer.” 

“We'll cried Fuller, 
snatching up the hatchet, and getting to 
work on another lid. 

But the second box was even poorer 
than the first. Only its top layer 
yielded any treasure; and a hasty in 
spection showed the others were empty 


> 
soon see: 


and worthless. 

With an oath Fuller plunged his hands 
into the box and brought out 
both full of money, chiefly bright new 
bills. the idea and did 
likewise; and together they tarted to 
sort the money according to ¢ 
tion. But as they proceeded it became 


1 ] 


lent thé 


money 


Bolt caught 


] 
i 


enomina- 
evic it most of the bills were iden- 
tical in issue and denomination: 

“Hardly than a 
twenty, and less than three thousand in 
the lot.” Fuller groaned when the count 
Was Cc ymplete. 

“And look!” whispered Bolt, hold- 
bill to the light and fingering it 
nervously. “This isn’t real money— 
it’s counterfeit !”’ 


“Counterfeit !” 


bigger 


anything 


ing a 


Fuller snatched up 
a bill and tested it for himself; but not 
having handled much currency, he 
shook his head uncertainly. “It looks 
good to me.” 
“Counterfeit!” huskily repeated Bolt, 
running through the little heap of bills 


with mad _ haste. “Mr. Fuller, I 
wouldn’t give five hundred dollars for 
all the real money we find in these 
boxes.” : 

“Then that five thousand I paid 


” 


you as 
Fuller checked himself too late, for 
Bolt was tearing his jacket pocket to 
et at the money paid him for the books. 
“Also counterfeit!” he announced. 
‘Where did you get it, Mr. Fuller?” 
“He cashed my check,” said Fuller; 


‘ 
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“and that fool teller gave him good 
money for it.” 

“Sor” Bolt’s tone had an inflection 
of suspicion as he carefully returned 
the money to his torn pocket. 

“What in the world are you two do- 
ing?” asked Louise from the doorway. 
“And where did you get all 
money?” 

“You fool!’ Bolt snapped at Fuller. 
“Why didn’t you lock the door again?” 

“Why don’t you teach your daugh- 
ter to mind her own business?” 
the other. 


Louise 


that 


retorted 


flushed, and beckoned 
one to follow her into the room. 
“Here’s your chauffeur, Mr. Fuller,” 
she said coldly. ‘He'd like leis money.” 
“*Less you want me to wait,” added 
the chauffeur, with a bulging eye on 
the piled-up bank notes. 
“Te’s not my chauffeur,” 
: didn’t hire him.” 
that, now,” retorted 


puttees, with quick insolence. 


some 





cr. “7 
‘None roy 
man in 
“You made the trip, didn’t you? And 


the 


you was the last fare, wasn’t you? 
Then the law says you're responsible 
for the whi don’t 


le amount. If you 
believe it, call a cop.” 

“But Walters paid you 
started—I saw him.” 

“Paid nothing! He slipped me beer 
money to break the speed limit; and he 
said you'd come across if I got you 
here in a hurry.” 

“The law can’t hold me responsible 
for that,” answered Fuller, with sour 
triumph. What’s the amount?” 

“Well,” deliberated the chauffeur, 
“T guess one o’ them yellow boys would 
be about right.” 

For a breath Fuller hesitated, glanc- 


1 
when we 


ing from the falsely pleasing bank 
notes to Bolt. It would serve the 


gratter right to take him at his 
word—— 

“No! no!” hastily interposed the old 
bookseller. “It would be bad business, 


Mr. Fuller.” 
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“What does the meter say?” asked 
Fuller. 

“Eight-forty would satisfy the me- 
ter.” 

Fuller gasped his angry disbelief. 
Then, with a celerity unusual in him 
when disbursing money, he counted out 
the exact amount, and handed it to the 
sneering chauffeur. 

“T hope I get you next time you’re 
in a sweat,” observed the man in put- 
tees, with a nasty smile. 

“T hope you do,” retorted Fuller. “It 
might save me money to be late. Now 
get out!” 

The chauffeur lingered, as though de- 
sirous of continuing the exchange of 
amenities. But he was hustled aside 
by a brisk man in a metaled cap, who 
set a many-labeled package against the 
wall, and opened a steel-bound book 
under Bolt’s nose. 

“Txpress package for you, Mr. Bolt. 
Sign here, please. They’s two-fifty 
due.” 

“T won’t pay it!” protested the old 
bookseller, indignantly leaving his sig- 
nature half finished. “I’ve ordered 
nothing !” 

“It’s that ‘Glass—With Care’ pack- 
age you shipped last week,’ explained 
the expressman. “That Abe Lincoln 
Association ain’t in the Washington di- 
rectory, so they’s return charges on it.” 

“The Lincoln picture!” gasped Bolt. 

“It’s a good day for suckers!” jeered 
Fuller. “Settle up, Bolt. Walters is 
letting you off easy.” 

“What does he mean? What has 
Mr. Walters done?” Louise demanded 
of her father. 

“Enough !’’ muttered Bolt, as he paid 
the wondering expressman. “It’s busi- 
ness—you wouldn’t understand.” 
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“But, father-— 
As though to end the matter, Bolt 
picked up the hatchet, and, with all the 
force of his arm, drove the blade 


through and through the picture that 


he had so carefully packed ten days 
before. 

“That for Mr. Walters and his as- 
sociation!” he exclaimed, while Fuller 
grinned in sympathy, and Louise stood 
amazed. 

“Father!” cried the girl at last, catch- 
ing at his vandal arm. “Have you gone 
crazy!” 

The old man put a shaking hand on 
her shoulder. 

“Go mind the shop, Louise,” he con- 
tinued kindly. 

“But what has 

“He’s done us both!” 
ler. “He’s a crook—a thief!” 

“Oh!” gasped Louise, and shrank 
away. “You don’t seem to have lost 
much,” she persisted, with a significant 
gesture toward the money on the floor, 

“Oh, tell her, and be done with it,” 
advised Fuiler. 

“That,” whispered Bolt, as he gently 
urged his daughter toward the shop; 
“that, Louise, is—counter feit.” 

“Counterfeit!” cried the girl. “Coun- 
terfeit? Then where did you get it?” 

“That’s what I’d like to know,” in- 
terjected a keen-faced, lithe-muscled 
man as he shouldered his way past 
Louise. 

Fuller ignored the question, and de- 
manded of the stranger: “Who are 
you, and what do you want?” 

“Detective Mallory, from __ police 
headquarters,” answered the intruder, 
showing his star. 

“A detective!” gasped Louise. 

At the exclamation, Mallory whirled 
to face her; and as Louise paled and 
shrank under his narrow gaze, he gave 
a little satisfied nod. 

“Oho!” he remarked blandly. “I 
make you now.” 

Louise remembered her parting with 
Merrivale that morning—his warning 
that she would hear hard things said 
of him, his promise to return to her 
when he had “squared things.” The 
hope to which she had held died within 


Mr. Walters done?” 
declared Ful- 


1 
1 


, 


” 





















while the world swung dizzily about 


her. 
“Who's this girl?” demanded the de- 
tective. 


daughter answered 
1 


“She’s a good girl, and 


“My Louise,” 
Bolt sharply. 
an honest one. 
ness with /ier, officer.” 

“No-o,” agreed Mallory slowly, with 
a reassuring glance at Loui “T was 
looking for Slick Merrivale, but I 
I’m too late again.” 

“Merrivale ? e 
said Fuller positively, and 
his agreement. 

“Not by that name, per 
like his work. 


you get that phony money ?” 


You can have no busi- 


I never heard of him,” 
Bolt nodded 
‘haps B If 
this looks Where did 
Then, as 
the two treasure seekers hesitated, he 
added sharply: “Come! You’ 


old enough to know what it means to 


i hot 
) my both 


be caught with counterfeit money in 
your possession. [f u’ve got any- 
thing to say for yourselves, say it 
quick.” 


“It’s that Walters!” declared the old 
man. 

“Father !’’ demanded Louise, with a 
sudden interest. “Where did you get 
that money ?” 

“It was hidden in the Wallaby col- 
lection,” was the sheepish answer. 

“Hidden in 
couldn’t have 
bought them?” 

“It must have been!” retorted her 


But it 
when you 


books ? 


there 


the 
been 





father. “Four nights I’ve slept here 
and re 
Louise choked and turned away 


“Come, Miss Bolt,” said Mallory, not 
unkindly. the bot- 
tom of this thing—and you'd be wiser 
to stay out of it.” 


“T’ve got to go to 


Bolt put a shaking hand to his beard: 
then pointed to the door. 

“There’s the bell, Louise—go mind the 
shop. It’s all we have. And I’ve mort- 


” 


gaged it to that dirty loafer! 
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her, and she clung to the door frame 





CHAPTER X. 


MERRIVALE’S “CHANCE.” 


T’S Slick Merrivale, all right,” de- 
clared Mallory, when the two dupes 
had pieced the story together for him. 
he got the 


“I'd like to where 
Shoving the queer 


know 
phony stuff, though. 


aint in 


man, Slick 


line. He’s a high-class con 
is—and about the smoothest 
near-financier in the business to-day. 
Got a 


“Why don’t you get 


record as long as my arm.” 


if you know him so we 


Mall | 


ry got u 


y 


1 p from the 
which he had been lounging and 


toward the locked door. 


“No good hurrying now—he’s had 
plenty of time to make his ge 
Might be able to nab him at the State 
line, though.” 

He’s bound for Denver, remembet 

“Te is—not!” jeered the detective 
“Denver’s the last place I’d look for 
him.” 

“But his mother’s dying out t € 
added Bolt. “TI saw the 

STTa 


© sure di ] 
Mallory laughed. ‘Wh 
and 


and he was brought up 


ther died when 

z ; 
asylum ri 
as likely 
ri 


latice, 


I 


But 





a cli 
him, of course 2’ 

“No!” they cried in unison; and no 
argument would move them. 


With a weary sigh, 


7 
sumed his seat 


the detective re- 


on the box 


“That’s always the way. Merrivale’s 


14 1 


come-ons would rather swallow their 
] 1 1 
losses than be shown up as suckers. 


He’s never done a bit in his 
we've got him listed at h 


life +] sah 
ife, though 


adquartet 


“T thought you were k 


oking for him 


on another charge,” 
somewhat hopefully. 
“Naw—just 


I sa 


ye on him. 
w him rubbering at this place last 


keeping at 


~ 
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week, but I didn’t think even Slick 
Merrivale could frame up a plant in a 
secondhand bookstore. Then I heard 
he’s been about here, and 
dropped around to get the dope. but 
me to it. Sure you want to 
your” 


hanging 


he beat 

drop it, 
They were; and they said so with 

conemerente emphasis. 

“All right. But Ill have to 
phony money down to the 
Building and report the case to 
service.” 


are 


cart this 
Federal 
the 
secret 

“Then he'll be caught cried Ful- 
ler eagerly. ‘Those chaps never let up 
on a counterfeiter.” 

Mallory snorted contemptuously. 
“He’s no counterfeiter! They'd never 
catch him with the stuff on him; and 
even a mugged crook can’t be sent up 
without there’s ainst 
him.” 

“But you think he put the money in 
the books?” Bolt broke his dazed silence 
to ask. 

“He gave Mr. 
phony for his check, 


199 
yet: 


good evidence ag 


thousand 
he?” rc 


Fuller 
didn’t 


five 


torted Mallory. ‘He loaded the books 
on you, all right—with a few good bills 
handy on top for bait. It’s the old 


green-goods game warmed over.” 

“But, Mr. Mallory, did he do 
it? Four nights | that 
room——”’ 

“And snored your 
reiterated Fuller. “How 
of brandy did you have 
turned in? 

The detective sauntered over 
broken window, fingered the 
pushed up the lower sash, and 
amined the sill. Then he sauntered 
back, vige a sardonic grin showing un- 
der his 

“Timmied, all 
“Those bars are 
could slip them with a nail file. 


how 
slept in 


head off!” 
glasses 
you 


fool 
many 

before 
to the 
catch, 
ex- 


lose-cropped mustache. 

right,” he observed. 
only screwed in—a kid 
Let’s 


see how he worked the plant.” 
He bent over one of the unopened 
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boxes and carefully studied the ropes 
that corded it. 

“Look here,” he said. 

The knot with its pendant 
sheered off 


seal he 
a blow of the hatchet; 


then he slipped the loosened ropes back 
box till they fell 
s and out of the way. 


lid, the day he 


along the top of the 
over the 

“That’s just what fe did, 
pretended to let me examine the 
Fuller excitedly 


side 


books 7 cried 


“He could whip those ropes back 
into place in a jiffy,” said Mallory, 
demonstrating, “And he could easily 


Is—he furnished 
remember.” 


replace the broken sea 
the outfit himself, 

“But the nails would squeak,” 
sisted Bolt. 


The detective grinne > Le it 


per- 


yingly. “In 





the first place, he dr the nails into 
the old holes—only he ore shorter 
nails. Then, when he wanted to open 


up, he jus 


cover, an 


stuck the ears under the 
lifted easy. And he could 
put the nails back into the same holes, 

by bearing 


without making any racket, 


straight down on them with the hatchet 
he id “ 
Bolt threw up his hands, finally con- 


vinced, and Mallory took up the hatchet 
with a businesslike air. 

“Let’s frisk the other boxes,” he sug- 
gested. “I got to make a clean-up on 
this queer, you understand.” 

With dismal sighs, the others agreed; 
for, though er had no heart now for 
the dirty, lal k, they realized 
that it was policy for them to help the 
detective. 

But Mallory quickly showed them 
how to “frisk” a book by holding it 
upside down, and rapidly fluttering the 
leaves; under such tre even the 
most delicately pasted pages would be- 
tray themselves, because their combined 
weight would make them move more 
slowly than their fellows. The end 
pages and covers gave no trouble, for 
they showed at a glance , iether or not 
they hid money. And as Merrivale had 


orious tas 


atment 

















been interrupted after “loading” the 
third box, their task proved easier than 
they had expected. 

The searchers were on the sixth box, 
when Louise knocked on the locked 
door, and called excitedly: “Father! 
Father! I must see you!” 

“Presently, presently. [I’m busy.” 
“T can’t wait! It’s about Mr. Wal- 


ters!” 

Mallory sprang to the door and flung 
it open. 

“What’s this about Walters?” he de- 
manded. 


“Before I tell you, I want to know 
just what’s happened,” answered 
Louise. 

She leaned against the door casing, 
with her hands behind her, and looked 
from one to another of the three men. 
There was a redness about her eyes 
that suggested recent tears; but her 
bearing was defiant rather than plead- 
ing. 

Mallory looked inquiringly at the 
other two men, who, after momentary 
hesitation, nodded glum assent. 

“But she’s got to keep mum about it,” 
added Fuller. “I won’t stand for any 
more notoriety.” 

Louise gave her promise; and Mal- 
lory told her plainly, but without prej- 
udice, who “Madison Walters” really 
was, and how he had defrauded her 
father and Fuller. 

The girl heard him through in silence. 
Her bearing lost something of its 
sturdy defiance, and the tears welled 
into her eyes again; but she mastered 
her emotion to demand: 

“How do you know that Madison 
Walters and Slick Merrivale are the 
same person?” 

Mallory gave her a keen glance, as 
he asked: “Do you want me to talk 
plainly, Miss Bolt?” 

Louise choked, but nodded quick as- 
sent. 

“You with him several 


were seen 


times—on the street and at the movies.” 
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“So you were in it, too?” said Fuller. 
“I thought he acted as though he was 
stuck on you!” 

Bolt staggered toward the girl, al- 
most inarticulate with rage and fear. 
“You! You!” he shrieked, shaking his 
clenched fists in his daughter’s face. 
“You——” He mouthed a word that 
brought the hot blood flashing into her 
white cheeks. 

“Can that!” interrupted Mallory, get- 
ting a firm grip on the frenzied old 
bookseller. “You're way off your 
base.” 

“Thank you!” Louise sobbed grate- 
fully. 

“You’ve got to show me!” peered 
Fuller. 

“Stop it!” ordered Mallory. “T tell 
you I know Slick Merrivale—and he 
ain’t got any use for women. That’s 
how he away with this job—we 
figured he was harmless while he was 
walking out with Miss Bolt.” 

“My daughter!” wailed Bolt. 
Louise—and a thief!” 

Louise whirled upon him. “And was 
I altogether to blame?” she demanded 
passionately. “You could waste all day 
with your drunken friends; but when I 
wanted a breath of fresh air, it was 
always: ‘Mind the shop, Louise!’ And 
you wouldn’t even teach me the busi- 
ness, because I was a woman and 
couldn’t understand money matters.” 
The scorn in her voice made her father 
writhe; but her next words brought 
despair. “Mr. Merrivale—if that’s 
really his name—took pity on me, and 
tried to be kind.” 

“You—you love 








got 


“My 


> 


him?” stammered 


Bolt. “You—love this—thief ?”’ 
“What if I do?” she demanded 
boldly. 
“Oh!” wailed her father. 


“Well, if the agony’s over,” suggested 
Fuller, “let’s get down to business. He 
turned a belligerent eye upon Mallory. 
“I guess you'll admit now she’s in it 
deep enough to be worth locking up.” 
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“That’s your opinion, eh?” asked the 
detective, without relaxing his keen 
watch on Louise. 

“Lock her up?” shrieked Bolt. 
little Louise?” 

“Oh, drop it!” said Mallory. “You're 
worse than an old woman. Your 
daughter’s as innocent as I am; she’s 
only been fooled by a slick crook, like 
the rest of you.” 

“Fooled!”’ gasped Louise. 

Then, to the amazement of the three 
men, she burst into  half-hysterical 
laughter. 

“T thought so!” muttered Mallory, 
with a satisfied grin. “She took it too 
easy.” 

“Ves, I was fooled at first,” said 
Louise, quickly recovering her self- 
control; and told them how her sus- 
picions had been aroused by catching 
Merrivale in the storeroom, on the 
night when he had “loaded” the books. 
She had decided to her own 
counsel, however, until she knew more 
of his plans, for her intuition told, her 
that he was no ordinary thief. Also, 
his suggestion that there might be 
“money in the books,” together with 
his subsequent visit of inspection with 
Fuller, had enabled her to jump at con- 
clusions with rather startling success. 
So she had continued to play the dupe, 
believing that she had found the oppor- 
tunity to teach her father a much- 
needed lesson regarding women in busi- 
ness. 

“Then why did you let him make his 
get-away?” demanded Mallory sharply. 

“T wanted to give him a chance,” she 
answered, somewhat confusedly. “I 
couldn’t believe he was altogether bad.” 

“A crook’s a crook,” asserted the 
disappointed detective. 

“Then how do you explain this?” 

She suddenly presented him with a 
long envelope, which, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, she had been hiding behind 
her all this time. 


“My 


keep 


“It’s from him?’ Who brought it?” 
asked the detective. 

“A messenger boy. He just dropped 
it into my hand and ran.” 

“Sure!” said Mallory. “It never 
went through the district office, I’ll bet 
a cent! Hello! Look here, Bolt~ 
here’s the mortgage you gave Walters, 
made over to your daughter.” 

“Ceesar’s ghost!” gasped 
man. 

Louise gave him a glance of triumph, 

“A letter, too, eh?” continued the de- 
tective. 

As he straightened out the sheet, a 
slip of blue paper fluttered from its 
folds. Fuller caught it, read it won- 
deringly, and began to tremble with 
hope. 

“Good Lord, Bolt! He’s returned 
the check for two thousand you gave 
him!” 

“That’s why he changed his mind 
about cashing it,” muttered the dazed 
bookseller, 

“Tf don’t think I wasted my time,” 
said Louise demurely. 

“But where’s my fifteen thousand?” 
cried Fuller. 

“I’m afraid you'll never 
again,” answered Mallory, 
glanced over Merrivale’s letter. 


9? 


ten to this: 


the old 


see that 
who had 


“Lis- 


“Dear Miss Bott: Just to prove I ain’t all 
bad, I’m inclosing the mortgage and check 
[I got from your father this morning. If 
you'll take a friendly tip, you'll run the 
shop—and the brandy bottle—in your name 
after this. Yours very truly, 

“NIADISON WALTERS.” 

“Caesar’s ghost!’ gasped the old 
bookseller. 

“Good night!” Fuller groaned. 

“That’s Slick, all right,” said Mallory 
with a chuckle. “Miss Bolt, my hat’s 
off to you. You’re some little detec- 
tive.” 


* *Some’s’ Fuller. 


right!” declared 


“T notice he don’t say anything about 
my fifteen thousand.” 























“You ought to lose it,” declared 
Louise, with biting scorn. “If you 
hadn’t been so ungrateful and greedy 
in the first place, we'd all been spared 
this trouble. 

“T hated to do it,” she continued, ad- 
dressing Mallory, as though she felt he 
would understand. “Mr.—WMerrivale 
was always kind and nice to me—and 
I did like him—at first. But I was sure 
he intentionally got my father out of 
the way, that night; and little things 
kept telling me he was deliberately 
planning to rob us in some way. There 
was an excitement about it, too.” 

“You're right—there is,” agreed the 
detective. “It’s the most exciting game 
in the world—hunting men.” 

“But I could never be quite sure,” 
continued Louise, “until this morning. 
His story about his mother being sick 
couldn’t fool a woman. He’d never 
spoken of her before—and that wasn’t 
natural, if he thought so much of her. 
But even then I was willing to give him 
a chance. And when this letter 
came 

“What do you mean by ‘giving him a 
chance?’” interrupted Mallory. 

laughed confusedly; 








‘ 


Louise then 
drew the detective aside, and whispered 
to him rapidly. 

“You did?” he cried 
“Leave it to a woman!” 

Mallory made a dash for the tele- 
phone. 


excitedly. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE SEVENTH BOX. 


ALLORY was right in thinking 
that Merrivale was “hiding up” 

in Chicago, rather than on his way to 
Denver. This was contrary to Merri- 
vale’s plan for immediate flight; but by 
the time he had completed his business 
at the Marine National, his nausea and 
dizziness had increased to a degree that 
made traveling out of the question. 
Accordingly he journeyed by devious 
routes to the near North Side, regis- 
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tered at a conservative family hotel, 
and requested the immediate attendance 
of the house physician. The latter 
laughed at his fears of ill- 
ness and made him comparatively com- 
fortable; nevertheless, Merrivale put in 
a bad night, and lay abed late the next 
morning because he lacked the ambi- 
tion to get up and dress. 

It was nearly noon when he de- 
scended to the dining room for the first 
meal of the day. He was still feeling 
ill and somewhat shaky; but the doctor 
had insisted that he attempt to eat. So 
he ordered an invalid’s breakfast and 
languidly turned to the thick Sunday 
paper that the waiter had placed at his 
elbow. 

One glance at the front page head- 
lines startled him into something ap- 
proaching his usual animation. From 
the newspaper story it appeared that 
bookseller Bolt, while cataloguing the 
Wallaby collection, had discovered an- 
other will concealed in the cover of one 
of the few bound volumes. This will 
bequeathed “to my beloved nephew, 
Wallaby Fuller, his heirs, or assigns, 
without reservation or abatement,” a 
formidable list of properties that had 
composed the old miser’s wealth at the 
time of his death. And it was dated a 
year later than the will that had already 
been probated. 

The genuineness of this will had been 
proved without difficulties. In fact 
Peters & Peters stated they had drawn 
it themselves; but they had allowed the 
earlier will to be administered because 
old miser Wallaby had told them, with 
some particularity, how he had de- 
stroyed the later one. Under the cir- 
cumstances, the lawyers had assisted in 
carrying out what they believed to be 
the last wishes of their client; but on 
the discovery of the later will they had 
undertaken to persuade the charitable 
institutions to make full restitution to 
the rightful heir. And as the earlier 
will had disposed of less than a third 


serious 
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of the old miser’s possessions, Fuller’s 
present inheritance make him 
several times a millionaire. 

“Gee!” sighed Merrivale, as his eyes 
rested hungrily upon the row of fat 
ciphers that indicated Fuller’s wealth; 
“don’t that beat the Dutch? If I’d been 
on the square in hunting the missing 
dough, I’d be on Easy now. But 


would 





Street 


if I hadn’t framed him, I’d never set 
Fuller digging into those rotten old 
books. Ain’t it the limit? Anyhow,” 





he smiled wry it pays to be square. 
Look what old Bolt gets out of it!” 


The newspaper had introduced the 
human interest into its story by elabor- 
ating on the good fortune of “the quaint 
old  bookselle and hi beautiful 


Louise,” who had been re- 

1 | «él ’ 
nonesty by a  hand- 
i from the 
the 
more of 


daughter, 
warded 
substantial te: 
happy heir.” B 
whole story seetmed to savor 
fiction than of fact; particularly as it 
made no Wal- 
ters,” or his 

At this came the 
with the unappetizing invalid’s break 
fast; but Merrivale had less desire than 
ever for food. 

“Louise can shake the book morgue 
now,” he mused. “And I’d been in 
two thousand in cash and have a mort- 
gage on the bookstore too, if ’d known 
in time. But I ain’t sorry I sent the 
papers back.” 

He thrust his hand into his trousers 
pocket, and fingered the bills 
hidden there. It was a goodly sum to 
receive for ten days’ work; it 
sented the successful termination of one 
of the “slickest” jobs he had ever done; 
yet Merrivale felt that he had been de- 
frauded. 

“Only fifteen thousand—and I tipped 
him off to finding millions! How about 
it, little girl—ain’t I squared myself 
with Mr. Greedy Fuller?” 

Merrivale’s dwelt 


for their 
some timonial 


to Merrivale 


ut 


mention of “Madison 


wi 1 k 


juncture waiter, 


roll of 


repre- 


eyes yearningly 


upon the halftone of the “beautiful and 
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charming Louise Bolt.” She had been 
photographed, not in her plain black 
shop dress, but in something soft and 
white and dainty, and to Merrivale she 
appeared more desirable than ever— 
and more unattainable. The crooked 
scheme of which he had been so proud 
had brought wealth and h: ypiness to 
all but the schemer himself 

With a weary sigh, Merrivale pro- 
duced his pocket knife, preparatory to 
cutting Louise’s picture from the news- 
Then he deliberately returned 
‘ket. laid the 


and tt 


1 
i 





paper. 
the knife to his po paper 

i I Lt . 
carelessly aside irned to his neg- 


lected breakfast. If he were alarmed, 





there was nothing in his manner to show 
if. Yet he had 1116 son to be 
alarmed; for—in te of the fact that 
the dining room was pra \ 
—the head waiter had seated 
man at his table. 
“Morning, Sli vid ti stranger 
eo 
cheer fi if VC 1ee! y 
1 1 | °44 ‘ ¢ 
Me rivaie lool ed up with weu-simu- 
lated surprise and answered politely: 
‘“D, ae 3 = co a) 
Rotten, thanks. but my name aint 


Slick.” 

“Changed it again : 
laughed. “Know me, don’t you?” 

Merrivale head, as 
though trying to recall the stranger’s 
name; but as a matter of fact he had 
never heard it, though he had recog- 
nized the man at once. 

“My name’s Mallory,” the stranger 
informed him. ‘“Here’s my card.” 
And he pulled his coat aside to show 
his detective badge. 

“Oh—a dick!” said the crook, com- 
posedly sipping his coffee. ‘Well, you 
ain’t got nothing on me.” 

“T got enough to send you up for a 
good stretch,” retorted Mallory. “You'd 
been wise to stick to your own game, 
Slick, instead of fussing with Janes and 
shoving the queer.” 


the other 


] 1 1 1 : 
SIOWLY SiOOK his 


“T don’t 
about,” mumbled Merrivale. 


know what you're talking 

















“There’s the story,” answered the 
detective, pointing to the newspaper 
headlines; “all but your part in it—I 
held that out on purpose. I got into 
the game in time to help frisk the 
books. We found that will in about 
the last book in the seventh box—and, 
believe me, I had two wild men on my 
hands for a while. If I hadn’t been 
Johnny-on-the-spot to protect him, I 
believe Fuller would have taken the 
hatchet to Bolt before he’d made the 
split your contract called for.” 

“T don’t know what you’re talking 
about,” repeated Merrivale, though his 
lips twitched into a half-smile. 

“T ain't asking you to say anything, 
replied Mallory. “If it was put up to 
me, I’d say you’d punished yourself 
enough by selling out to Bolt when you 
had the whole game in your own hands. 
Personally, you’re welcome to what you 
got out of Iuller; but it was a dirty 
trick, doing the old man and the girl 
out of everything they had.” 

Merrivale gave him a startled look 
and made as if to speak; but checked 
himself with an effort. 

“Most caught you that time, didn’t 
I?” said the detective. “Yes, Miss Bolt 
got the check and mortgage, all right 
—and she took your tip, and locked up 
the old man’s brandy bottle. Know 
how I run you down so easy?” 

The crook would not answer, but his 
eyes showed curiosity. 

“She’s some little female detective, 
Miss Bolt is. Had her suspicions all 


” 
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the time, and just played you for a 
sucker till she got the goods on you 
right.” Mallory admitted to himself 
that this was stretching the truth some- 
what, but he considered it better that 


the crook should never know how 
Louise had really regarded him. “She 


doped your coffee—gave you a dose of 
medicine that would have laid out a 
horse. It was a cinch for me to frisk 
the hotels for a sick man who regis- 
tered without baggage.” 

“Louise—did—that?” asked Merri- 
vale, with painful slowness. 

“Why wouldn’t she?’ demanded the 
detective. “She was only a girl—up 
against Slick Merrivale; and she caught 
you with a regular woman’s trick. If 
you were on the square, the medicine 
wouldn’t do you any harm; if you were 
trying to do her, it ought to hold you 
till headquarters could get on the job. 
That’s how she doped it, and, person- 
ally, I think it was clever. She’s some 
girl!” 

Merrivale laid a bill beside his plate, 
and stood up. “I suppose you want me 
to go along to headquarters?” 

“Sure! I brought a nickelplated in- 
vitation.” And the detective softly 
clinked the handcuffs in his pocket. 

“Oh, that ain’t necessary,” was the 
weary answer. “I'll go quiet enough— 
but you’ll never prove this job on me.” 

“Tt’s a pipe—and you know it,” re- 
plied the detective with a grin. “You 
tied the can to yourself when you tried 
to frame thatelittle Jane.” 











AND THE THIEF ESCAPED 


HEN Lorenzo Scherer, of Reading, Pennsylvania, discovered a thief run- 


ning away with a bottle of milk belonging to him he hastily followed. 


The 


thief’s flight was hurried and also swift; he rapidly drew away from his pursuer. 
Taking a forlorn chance of frightening the purloiner of the milk into halting, 


Scherer drew 
and arrested him. 


a revolver and fired into the air. 
He was fined six dollars and twenty-five cents for breaking 
the ordinance against discharging firearms within the city limits. 


A policeman appeared forthwith 
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FOR more than an hour they 

had traveled through the gath- 

jogging up and 
bd 


behind 


ering dusk, 
down hill 


acoly 
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the 


while pursuing a zigzag course alongside 


and patiently plodding sorrel, all 
the gray and restless river that washed 
[They had spoken 
but little since leaving the county seat, 
with its broad shaded streets an 
stantial homes, and now 


and sub- 
the wildness 
and melancholy gloom of the landscape, 
gradually growing fainter of outline, 
impelled them to silence. 
Christian Asper, the y 
humped in the seat of the buggy, toying 
absently with the whip and letting the 
reins hang slack over the dashboard. 
He was tall and lanky and had a thin, 
sallow face, with a ludicrously protrud 
ing nose and a narrow gash of a mouth 
Most of his face was obscured by wide- 
brimmed hat and upturned collar, and 
he looked straight ahead out of half 
closed eyes, the thin lips twisted into 
a mirthless and faintly ironic smile. 
From time to time, as the buggy pur- 
sued its rickety course along the rough 
road, Horace Gerst had _ peered 
obliquely at the lawyer’s face, finally 
deciding that it was the smile that im- 
pressed him so uncomfortably. It was 
vague, inscrutable, and seemingly in 
eradicable. It had affected him up- 
interview 


lawyer, sat 


pleasantly during the brief 
in Asper’s office, and now, with the 
night thickening over the dismal and 


craggy landscape, it struck him as al 
age" a ape, 1% struck fim as al- 
most uncanny. It 
thoughts that the lips left unspoken, 


seemed to express 


and, though its meaning persistently 
eluded him, it was more eloquent than 
We rds 

The mists were rising eerily from 
the river, taking strange shapes as they 
spread over the landscape, settling over 
the hollows and wrapping the region 


The night was 
and not a star shone 


in a vaporous shroud. 
dark and windless, 
in the sky 
“Have we much farther to go?” 
asked Horace Gerst, buttoning his light 
fall overcoat as 
the clinging dampness 

“Only about half a mile,” answered 
voice, and 
a sidelong glance told Gerst that the 
still hovering about 
minutes longer 


a protection against 


the lawyer in a dry, tonele 


queer smile was 
his lips For 


they bumped over the road; then the 


niteen 


lawyer pointed with his whip. 
“Gersthaven,” he announced. 
The other 


strained his eyes in the 


direction indicated. A short distance 
ahead a cliff rose steeply out of the 
water, and at its outer edge he per- 
ceived a blurred and shapeless mass 
that vaguely suggested a __ house. 
Scarcely distinguishable in the envelop- 


ing mist, it seemed to stand on the very 
fringe of the visible world. 
“Cheerful place, J must say,” 
grumbled Gerst, gazing at the shadowy 
structure, which was bordered on the 
























landward side by a thin clump of tall 
trees. 

Asper chuckled dryly. “Your uncle, 
Morton Gerst, seemed fond of the 
place. How did it happen you never 
paid him a visit ?” 

Gerst shrugged his shoulders. 
“Whenever Uncle Morton invited me 
to come out and visit him some previous 
engagement always forced me to de- 
cline his hospitality.” 

The lawyer nodded curtly. They 
were. drawing nearer the house, and 
now Gerst could see its circular and 
turret-shaped apex rising darkly from 
the gambrel roof and seemingly lean- 
ing toward the precipice. 

“There,” said the lawyer, flicking his 
whip in the opposite direction, where a 
few scattered lights gleamed among the 
trees, “is Gerstville. Your uncle bought 
the land many years ago with the idea 
of founding a town. The result did 
not quite come up to his expectations, 
but he made considerable money out 
of it, and to-day Gerstville is a hustling 
little village. Morton was endeavoring 
to get a branch line of the railroad 
through here, but his untimely death 
stopped that.” 

As he spoke the lawyer fixed a brief, 
sharp glance on Horace Gerst’s face, 
but the younger man evaded the scru- 
tiny and pointed to a strip of clearing 
between the road and the village. 

“What are those white things ?” 

“Tombstones,” said the lawyer. 
“What you see there is Gerstville ceme- 
tery. They laid it out big in anticipa- 
tion of a rapid growth. It’s too dark 
for you to see it now, but in the south- 
west corner, just where I’m pointing, 
is the Gerst family tomb.” 

“I don’t see why Uncle Morton built 
his house so close to the cemetery,” re- 
marked Gerst, looking “reluctantly to- 
ward the corner of the clearing. 

“He had his reasons,” declared the 
lawyer significantly. “I shall tell you 
about them presently. Here we are.” 
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They climbed from the buggy, and 
Asper tied the horse to a post while 
Gerst looked about him. The place 
seemed even more weird and desolate 
than it had from a distance, but for 
that very reason, he reflected, it had 
been perfectly suited to his uncle’s 
temperament. A few rotting hemlocks, 
shivering in the faintly stirring wind, 
stood immediately in front of the house. 
Everywhere were deathlike — stillness 
and a darkness so oppressive that it 
seemed a tangible, sentient thing. 

The lawyer approached, his long 
coat flapping about his thin legs, and 
opened the gate. They proceeded down 
a long board walk that intersected a 
wide stretch of withered lawn, and 
mounted a veranda which skirted the 
front of the house. A bunch of keys 
clinked in Asper’s hand. 

“Wait,” he instructed tersely, dis- 
appearing within and closing the door 
behind him. 

Gerst ran his eyes along the somber 
facade, then looked up to where the 
tip of the tower melted away into the 
mists. “This joint gives me the creeps,” 
he mumbled. “Wish I was back at the 
club. Oh, well, guess I can stand it! 
Easy way to pick up half a million.” 

Suddenly a light appeared at one of 
the lower windows, and a few moments 
later the door opened again, and a 
churlish “Come in” was spoken in the 
lawyer’s dry, rasping voice. Though he 
knew the house had been unoccupied 
only a few days, Gerst felt, while he 
traversed a long and gloomy hall, as if 
it had been closed for years. A chill- 
ing sense of desolation stole upon him 
as he entered a large, low-ceilinged and 
scantly furnished living room. A lamp 
cast a feeble light over the meager fur- 
nishings. 

The lawyer, his lips still curled into 
the same faintly mocking smile that 
Gerst had already found so irritating, 
regarded him curiously. 

“Sorry I can’t offer you the kind of 
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comforts you’re accustomed to, Gerst,” 
he said acridly. “Old Magda, your 
uncle’s housekeeper and only servant, 
left yesterday afternoon, just after the 
funeral. You will have to make out 
the best you can while you are here. 
There are plenty of sandwiches in the 
1CeCDOX, 

“Don’t worry. Tl! manage,” mut- 
tered Gerst, removing his hat and over- 
coat and sitting down on one of the 
stiff, high-backed chairs. 

“You can here,”’ 


lawyer, 


continued the 
“And this 
logs and 


sleep 
indicating a couch. 
pointing 


wood,’ to a heap ot 


kindling piled beside the fireplace, “will 
probably last long as you stay. A 
fire would feel pretty good right now.” 


He threw some 


hearth, _— a few log 


kindling on the 
on top, and 


in a few minutes a fire was crackling 


and burning bri shtly. Then, standing 
ek his back to the leaping flames 
Asper squinted at the tall, ~well-knit 
figure and the strong and highly ani 
mated features of Horace Gerst. 

“Gerst,” he said abruptly, “it was in 
this very room that your uncle was 
murdered four nights ago.” 


The younger man started involun- 


tarily. “So I gathered from the news- 
paper accounts. Too bad I couldn’t get 
here in time for the funeral. I was 
away out We when your telegram 


” 


reached me. 

“So I understand.” Asper spoke the 
with a slight trace of 
flection. “Your 


words rising in- 
uncle always thought 
a lot of you, Horace, despite your 
somewhat wild and erratic ways. It 
was his hope that soon 
would settle down, 
and, if 


some day you 


go in for something, 


possible, marry some nice girl.” 


Gerst made a wry face, silently curs- 
ine he Fatl 1able Ss ile th: | ne 
ing the unfathomable smile that clung 
so persistently to Asper’s face. “It’s 
strange nobody seems to have any vo 
as to the identity of the murderer,” he 


ked in casual tones. 
“The county and township authori- 


remark 
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ties made a thorough investigation, but 
the murderer seems to have gone about 
his business so adroitly that he didn’t 
leave a single clew. Un: :ccommodating 
It happened about nine o’clock 
in the evening. Your uncle was Sitting 
in the identical chair you now 
playing a record on the 4 phonograph.” 

“How do you know that?” demanded 
Gerst rather sharply, squirming as if 
of a sudden the chair 
comfortable. si 

“It’s an 
established 
on the 


cuss! 


occupy, 


had become un- 


inference rather than an 
fact. We tound a record 
revolving disk, badly scratched 
needle and 
way down. 
itered the 


by the toward the center, 


the cylinder had run 


Evidently the murderer e1 





house by jimmying a window and stole 
up behind your uncle was sit- 
ting facing the phonograph. Morton 
must have heard him, despite the fact 
that the machine was going, for we 
found signs indicating that he engaged 
in a struggle with his assailant. The 


chair was upset, Morton’: 


clotl ney was 





umpled and torn, and there were 
scratches on his face. Morton was 
too old a man, though, to put up mu ‘h 
-of a fight, and the murderer fi 
overpowered him and killed hit 

a single blow on the head, presumably 
using a blackjack.” 

Gerst stared intently into the fire 
“No finger prints or anything of that 
sort °” 

“None whatever. The Saantee er was 


wi t con himself. 
His motive must have been robbery, for 
there was evidence that he had rifled 
Morton’s pockets arch for 
valuables. He didn’t creat deal, 
though, for old Mo had much 
cash or jewelry in the house, but kept 
all such end in the bank. Apparently 
the murderer didn’t know that.” 
‘Proving wi murder was done by a 
stranger,” suggested Gerst. 
“Perhaps.” “The word came slowly 


” 


too shire ipromise 


ind made 
find 


rton never 


a se 


“Unless—— 


and hesitatingly. 
























“Unless what?” 

The lawyer meditated for a full min- 
ute before he spoke. “Unless he 
wanted the authorities to think just 
that—that he was a stranger in the 
community and did not know Morton. 
3ut it doesn’t do any good to speculate. 
Nobody but Morton knows who killed 
him.” 

“And dead men tell no tales,” said 
Gerst in low, tense tones. 

The lawyer stood with head bent, 
eying him obliquely. “I don’t know 
about that, Gerst. I’ve heard of cases 
where the dead have spoken a lot louder 
than the living. Wouldn’t it be inter- 
esting if old Morton should? But 
what’s the use? I must be starting if 
Iam to get back home before midnight. 
You understand the arrangement thor- 
oughly, Gerst ?” 

“TI do, and it’s the craziest 

“Tt will do you no good to criticize 
it,” interrupted the lawyer brusquely. 
“T drew up the wili myself and, erratic 
as its provisions may seem, I think it 
will hold water in any court in the 
country. The estate, amounting to a 
million or a little more, is to be divided 
equally between yourself and your sec- 
ond cousin, Ethlinda Peters, but the be- 
quests are contingent upon your com- 
plying with the stipulated conditions. I 
think you’ll admit that those conditions, 
as far as they concern yourself, are very 
simple.” 

“Also very silly. As I understand 
them, I am to occupy this spooky old 
dump for five consecutive days and 
nights, beginning not later than twenty- 
four hours after my wncle’s funeral. 
Lucky I got here within the twenty- 
four-hour limit.’ 

“Lucky, indeed. But don’t forget the 
minor details, Gerst. You are not to 
leave the house even for a minute, un- 
less a certain event occurs. You are 


” 





, not to admit anybody who may come 


here. You are not to talk to any one, 
not even in a whisper, and 4 
7B ps 
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“Easy,” interrupted Gerst, laughing. 
“l’m not apt to talk with any one as 
long as I am the only person in the 
house. But suppose I do sneak out for 
a breath of fresh air, or suppose I do 
talk to some one—a ghost, for instance, 
since there’s nobody else around—how 
would you know?” 

“T have means of knowing,” declared 
Asper firmly. 

“Perhaps the windows are wired and 
you have dictaphones placed about the 
house ?” 

“Perhaps. Anyway, if you violate 
the conditions I shall be aware of it.” 

Gerst laughed easily. “Well, I’m not 
likely to do anything so foolish. TU have 
no intention of tossing away half a 
million in good money for the privilege 
of taking an airing or hearing myself 
talk. The conditions are absurd, but 
they’re so easy that I’d be a fool if I 
didn’t comply with them.” 

Asper regarded him keenly. “Glad 
we understand each other, Gerst. It 
simplifies matters. Now, just one. thing 
more: As I said a minute ago, there’s 
only one exception to the condition that 
you are not to leave the house. That 
exception is contingent upon a certain 
eventuality.” 

“Quite mysterious,” remarked Gerst 
with a sarcastic laugh. He followed the 
lawyer’s glance to a corner of the ceil- 
ing, where the metal disc of a bell was 
visible just beneath the wood paneling. 

Then Asper took a key from his 
pocket and placed it on the table. Tor 
the first time since their meeting in his 
office, the faintly ironic smile faded 
from his lips. 

“If the bell rings,” he said impres- 
sively, pointing to the corner of the 
ceiling, “you are to take this key, hurry 
to the Gerst family tomb in the south- 
west corner of the cemetery, and un- 
lock the door.” 

lor several moments Gerst stared in 


, 


speechless amazement at the lawyer’s 
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solemn face, then gave a hoarse, sar- 
castic laugh. 

“It’s no laughing matter,” declared 
Asper sternly. “You may or may not 
know that for several years your uncle 
had been in poor health. He was 
suffering from a nervous ailment—a 
sort of cataleptic condition. He had 
two serious attacks during the last three 
years of his life. On one occasion it 
was thought he was dead, and even the 
attending physician was temporarily de- 
ceived,” 


, 


“I remember hearing something 
about that.” 
“Your uncle worried a great deal 


over his ailment,’”’ continued the lawyer, 
“and finally it became an obsession with 
him. During the last months of his 
life he was haunted by a fear—a morbid 
fear if you will—of being buried alive. 
Did you ever read Poe’s “The Prema- 
ture Burial?” 

“No, never had time for that sort of 
rot.” 

“Too bad. If you had you’d be bet- 
ter able to understand the awful fear 
that took possession of your uncle. He 
tortured himself by frequently reading 
‘The Premature Burial.’ Doctors will 
tell you that it is a characteristic trait 
of neurotics to brood over things that 
horrify them. Well, your uncle, though 
sane enough in all other respects, ac- 
quired a mania on that one subject, and 
on several occasions when he discussed 
the matter with me, he worked himself 
into hysterics. I tried to comfort him, 
but he wanted some practical assurance 
that such a thing would not happen to 
him.” 

“Ah!” murmured Gerst, shivering a 
little. “I’m beginning to understand.” 

“Then I needn’t go into details. That 
bell up there is connected by electric 
wire with the coffin containing your 
uncle’s body. The slightest stir in the 


coffin will cause it to ring, and it will 
sound loud enough to be heard in any 
part of the house. 


Understand ?” 


Gerst nodded, his weirdly fascinated 
gaze fixed on the bell. “But the thing 
is preposterous,” he remarked. 

The lawyer stepped away from the 
fire and buttoned his coat. “Perhaps 
you are right. As I told you, Morton 
was afflicted with a morbid fear. Hovy.- 
ever, considering the way he met his 
death, the thing is not altogether pre- 
posterous. In very many cases of cata- 
leptic trance the victim ‘died’ as the re- 
sult of an injury to the skull. There is 
a remote possibility—perhaps a single 
chance in ten thousand—that Morton 
will come back to life.” 

Strong and unemotional though he 
was, Gerst felt a shudder go down his 
spine. 

“So that’s the reason Uncle Morton 
wanted me to stay in the house for five 
days?” 

“Tt is one of the reasons,” corrected 


Asper. “Morton has already been dead 
four days. The funeral was held yes- 
terday. After five days more, nothing 


of the kind he feared is likely to happen. 
Do I understand that you accept the 
conditions ?” 

Gerst forced a laugh. “Surely, since 
it’s easier and simpler to accept them 
than to raise a legal row over them. I 
consider that I shall be well paid for 
my five days of misery.” 

Asper moved to the door, then halted 
and turned. The faint ironic smile had 
returned to his lips. His gaze flittered 
from Gerst’s face to the bell at the ceil- 
ing as he spoke in his usual dry, rasp- 
ing voice. 

“It would be very interesting if old 
Morton should come back to life and 
tell us the name of his assailant.” He 
paused for an instant. “Good night, 
Gerst.” 

“Good night, Asper.” 

Gerst rose slowly from the chair and 
instinctively turned his face toward the 
bell. He heard the outer door close, 
and a few moments later a crack of a 
whip told that the lawyer was on his 



























way. Minutes passed, and ‘still the 
metal disk at the ceiling held his eyes 
with magnetic force. 

“Yes,” he muttered, a queer grin tug- 
ging at his lips, “it would be interest- 
ing.” 


II. 


Horace Gerst stood at one of the win- 
dows in the living room of Gersthaven, 
listening to the sighing of the wind and 
the ceaseless patter of raindrops against 
the roof. He was beginning the sec- 
ond night of his stay at Gersthaven, 
having spent the first in sound and 
dreamless slumber on the couch. The 
dreariness and solitude of his exile were 
already beginning to vex him, but he 
was determined to endure them for the 
sake of the rich reward he would re- 
ceive. 

Early in the evening gray and leaden 
clouds had overspread the sky, and now 
a steady downpour Was accentuating 
the dreariness of the region. The de- 
caying hemlocks shivered in the sough- 
ing wind, and the house and grounds 
seemed hemmed in by a curtain of wild 
gloom, faintly and scatteringly pierced 
by the distant village lights. A short 
distance ahead, just beyond the cluster 
of dying trees, lay the village cemetery, 
and his imagination pictured the somber 
family tomb in the southwest corner. 
With a little shiver and a glance at the 
bell, he drew the shade and crossed to 
the opposite window. 

The black and swollen river, twisting 


and turning like a huge, elongated 
snake, rushed past the cliff with a dull 
and sullen roar, pursuing its course 
toward the indefinite point where the 


world seemed to melt away into im- 
penetrable and shapeless shadows. He 
turned from the dispiriting sight, piled 
a few logs on the languishing fire, and 
looked disgustedly at his watch. 


> 
ca 
a 


“Too early for bed,” he muttered, 
addressing the kerosene lamp on the 


table, since Asper’s instructions had not 
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prohibited this one-sided and unsatis- 
factory mode of conversation. ‘What 
the devil can a fellow do to while away 
the evening in a God-forsaken place 
like this? Wish I hada drink. Hanged 
if | don’t feel in need of one!” 





He had ransacked the pantries and 
the icebox during the day, but had 
found nothing but a generous supply of 
bread, cold meats and mineral waters. 
He had breakfasted, lunched and dined 
in abject misery, fervently wishing for 
just a taste of the delicacies that he 
always ordered at his club. Now he 
looked about for something with which 
to occupy his mind, but all he saw was 
a thin book in worn and shabby cloth 
covers. He turned the leaves listlessly, 
starting as his eyes fell on a title in 
black capitals: “The Premature Burial.” 

“Cheerful stuff to be reading a night 
like this!’ he muttered, flinging the 
voluine into a corner. “Seems to be the 
only book in the place, too,” he added 
after a futile search for more suitable 

“Confound that fellow 

here because he knew 

would get on my 
what 


reading matter. 
Asper! He left it 
the darned thing 
nerves. Wonder it’s all about, 
anyhow.” 

With instinctive aversion he recov- 
ered the frayed volume and sat down to 
read. In a few minutes his eyes were 
racing in feverish fascination over the 
thumb-marked and_ closely printed 
pages. He read aloud, for the sound 
of his own voice seemed to relieve the 
feeling of weirdness and utter dreari 
ness that was settling upon him. He 
shivered and bent a little closer over the 
book as a singularly graphic paragraph 
impressed itself upon his senses: 

“It may be asserted, without hesitation, 
that no event is so terribly well adapted 


to inspire the supremeness of bodily and 
r mental distress as is burial before death 
The unendurable oppression of the lungs 


-the stifling fumes of the damp earth- 
the clinging of the death garments—the rigid 
embrace of the narrow house—the blackness 
of the absolute night—the silence like a sea 
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that overwhelms—the unseen but palpable 
presence of the Conqueror Worm—these 
things, with the thoughts of the air and 
grass above, with memory of dear friends 
who would fly to save us if but informed 
of our fate, and with consciousness that of 
this fate they can never be informed—that 
our hopeless portion is that of the really 
dead—these considerations, I say, carry into 
the heart, which still palpitates, a degree of 
appalling and intolerable horror from which 
the most daring imagination must recoil.” 


His voice began to shake, then the 
words trailed off into a shudder and a 
eroan, and of a sudden he felt as if 
a nameless horror had invaded the 
room. Again, with a muttered curse, 
he threw the book away. 

“What hellish rot!” he exclaimed. 
“A fellow would go crazy reading stuff 
like that in a place like this. No won- 
der my uncle s 

He broke off abruptly and sprang 
from the chair, suddenly remembering 
that it was the identical one he had 
occupied during his talk with Asper the 
evening before, and also the one in 
which his uncle had sat the night he 
was murdered. His face gray and 
twitching, he stared shudderingly at the 
chair, as if it were a gruesome relic, 
then pushed it far into the adjoining 
room. He laughed hoarsely as he 
closed the door. 

“Wouldn’t the fellows at the club 
grin if they could see me now!” he 
muttered, “Losing my nerve over a 
chair!” 

Sitting down on the couch, he fell 
to staring at the wriggling flames in the 
fireplace. They radiated a_ grateful 
warmth, and gradually some of the 
color returned to his face and the 
pounding of his heart quieted down. 
The wind was increasing in fury; ever 
and anon a groaning or squeaking of 
timbers sounded in remote corners of 
the house, and sheets of gale-lashed 
rain slashed viciously at the windows; 
but at intervals there came a_ brief 





period of uncanny stillness. 
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“I'd give a fair slice of that half 
million for a drink,’ Gerst told him- 
“T’ve been reliably informed that 
Uncle Morton always kept a jug or two 
of the stuff about the house. 
what’s become of it. 


self. 


Wonder 
Asper, confound 


him, must have taken it away. He 
guessed I would need a bracer 10W 


and then, and for some reason he didn’t 
want me to have it. He was mighty 
careful to see to it that I would have 
no reading matter, either—nothing but 
that creepy Poe stuff. What was his 
idea, anyhow? Could it be P 

The question ended in a shivery whis- 
per. His eyes roamed about the room, 
and finally he found himself staring 
narrowly at the bell. He shrugged his 
shoulders, cursed his overwrought 
nerves, and got up to pace the floor. 

He felt in no mood for sleep, and 
the silence, broken only by the roar of 
the wind and the incessant drumming 
of the rain against the windows, grew 
more and more oppressive. After a 
little while, as he paced the floor with 
quick, vehement strides in an effort to 
walk off his nervousness, it occurred to 
him that for twenty-four hours he had 
heard no human voice except his own. 
As far back as he could remember, he 
had never before gone so long without 
human companionship, and now every 
sense and every nerve in his body 
seemed to crave the sound of a voice, 

Suddenly he stopped short, staring at 
a cabinet in golden oak that stood in a 
dimly lighted corner, and a wan, wist- 
ful smile softened the anguish in his 
face. 

“Uncle Morton’s phonograph,” he 
mumbled. “Better than nothing. Why 
didn’t I think of it before?” 

Opening the cabinet, he placed a rec- 
ord on the revolving disk, released the 
catch lever, and stepped back toward the 
fireplace, listening intently to catch the 
first welcome notes that were to relieve 
his agony of solitude. There came a low 
whirring as the needle slipped into the 





























coves, then a faint and hesitant mur- 
mur of melodies, gradually rising to a 
swell of harmonies that filled the room. 

Gerst started violently, then stood 
transfixed, the last touch of color slowly 
fading from his cheeks, the thin smile 
on his lips wrenched into a ghastly look 
of horror. At first he could not tell 
what had happened, but he felt that 
the machine in the corner had of a 
sudden become a living, breathing, ac- 
cusing thing. It seemed to fill the room, 
the house, the whole wind-swept world, 
with volumes of terrifying sounds. He 
wanted to spring forward, snatch the 
record from the disk, and dash it to 
bits against the hearth, but he felt as 
though he were riveted to the spot. 
The song, now sounding like a metal- 
lic snarl in his ears, was something of 
Verdi’s—a selection from “Rigoletto,” 
he thought. It was the same song to 
which his uncle had been listening the 
night he was murdered. Gerst knew. 

Asper, the lawyer, had not been 
specific on that point, merely stating 
that the cylinder had run slack and that 
a record had been found on the revolv- 
ing disk. He had not mentioned which 
particular record. 

But Gerst knew! 

His imagination pictured’ a decrepit 
old man seated in the high-backed chair, 
a single wisp of gray hair fluttering on 
the top of his head. The door was 
opened noiselessly, a shadow glided 
across the floor, then a brief struggle, 
hoarse and gasping pleas for mercy, 
then a swift, savage blow, the aged man 
crumpling into an inert heap, his glaz- 
ing eyes looking fixedly into the face 
of his murderer—into the face of Hor- 
ace Gerst. 

Gerst’s gaze shifted to the bell in the 
corner of the ceiling, but the vision of 
the glazing eyes, mirroring the horror 
of death, still tortured his imagination. 
Would the bell ring? Would those eyes 
tnlock again? Would the thin, pale 
lips, now closed in death, open to pro- 
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nounce the murderer’s name? Asper 
had said there was one chance in ten 
thousand ; and Gerst, his senses reeling 
and his blood running cold, feared that 
ten-thousandth chance. 

Finally, uttering a hoarse oath, he 
wrenched his gaze from the bell and 
lunged toward the phonograph. The 
song ended in a shrill screech as he 
snatched the needle away from the rec- 
ord. The next moment bits of hard 
rubber lay scattered at his feet. 

3ut now that the accusing melodies 
were silenced, his senses craved all the 
more intensely the sound of a voice. 
The fragments of the record seemed to 
mock him. The echoes of the song 
were still dinning in his ears. He 
searched the lower compartment of the 
cabinet, arranged as a receptacle for 
records, hoping to find something loud 
and gay with which to smother the 
hideous echoes. It was empty. He 
stared blankly at the vacant shelves, 
muttering a curse as the explanation 
came to him. Asper had removed all 
the records but the “Rigoletto.” Hot 
rage surged within him at thought of 
the lawyer’s fiendish, ingenious cruelty. 

“Why did he do it?” he said. “Does 
Asper suspect ?” 

He chuckled hysterically, kicking at 
the bits of hard rubber. Asper might 
suspect, but he could know nothing, and 
he could prove even less. Thanks to 
a sharp-witted and not too scrupulous 
lawyer, Horace Gerst had a_ perfect 
alibi, and to shatter it would be impos- 
sible. Perhaps Asper, realizing this, 
hoped to put his nerves on edge and 
scare him into making a confession. 
Was that why he had taken away all 
the records but the ‘‘Rigoletto,” all the 
books but the volume containing “The 
Premature Burial,” deprived him of 
drink with which to fortify his nerves, 
and thrown out that sly suggestion of 
the possibility of Morton Gerst coming 
back to life? 

“Well, I won’t be bluffed,” declared 
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Gerst thickly. The suspicion that a 
plot was on foot for his undoing caused 
him to set his jaw. “All I have to do 
is sit tight and not let my nerves get 
the best of me. There'll be only three 
nights more of thi 

the dead coming back to life—well, I 
guess I’ll know wha di 

Whistling tunelessly, as 
times do when they.want to stifle an 
inner torment, he threw a few 
logs on the fire and watched the flames 
flare up. The idea of Morton Gerst 
stirrring in his coftin was, of course, 
preposterous, yet it appealed to his 
mind with a subtle fascination. He 
found it diverting to try to reason out 
what he should do if such a thing came 
to pass, and step by step he reached 
the decision that his uncle’s return to 
life, if indeed he did return, should be 
of brief duration. The dead man must 
tell no tales. He must be hurried back 
to the world of shadows so quickly that 
he would have no time to speak the 
name of his assailant. 

Gerst thought he could manage the 
thing without raising a finger. The 
ringing of the bell would not be heard 
outside the house. He would coolly 
ignore the ghastly summons, and in a 
little while the man in the tomb would 
perish from lack of air. Asper need 
never know that the bell had rung, and 
there would be nothing to indicate that 
Gerst had shirked his duty. The estate 
would be promptly and he 
would plunge into the life of velvet- 
cushioned ease and gilded luxuries after 
which he had always hankered. 


anyhow. As for 





men some- 


more 


settled, 


The next moment he _ laughed 
hoarsely, reflecting that his tortured 
nerves had caused him to magnify 


trifles. Morton Gerst’s dread of being 
buried alive was nothing but the fig- 
ment of a diseased imagination, noth- 
ing but the obsession of an old and 
mentally infirm man. The bell would 


never ring, he assured himself, for such 
things happened no longer. 
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Shrugging his broad shoulders, he 
stepped to the window and raised the 
shade. Any kind of scenery, even the 


F 
stark blackness of the wild night, was 


better than the monotony of the four 
walls. Against his will his thoughts 
roved over fields that lay invisible in 


the darkness, and again his mind 
formed a mental picture of the family 
tomb in the corner of the cemetery, 
Trying to dismiss the grim vision, he 
watched the slim black shadows of the 
decaying hemlocks, standing like spec- 
tral sentinels in the gloom, swaying and 
bending to the tune of the fiercely snarl- 
ing wind. He sought to look beyond 
them and catch a glimpse of the lights 
in the village, but his straining eyes met 
nothing but a vast stretch of impene- 
trable darkness. Evidently the villagers 
had retired. He was alone in the black- 
ness of the night. 

But the next instant his figure stiff- 
ened, and somehow he felt that he was 
no longer alone. He could not analyze 
the impression, and for the moment he 
thought it was independent of his 
senses. He was vaguely aware that 
some strange and nameless element had 
invaded the atmosphere of the room. 
A groan escaped him. 

Fettered by an indefinable fear, he 
stood stonily still, and only the staring 
whites of his eyes indicated the terror 
that gripped him. He knew there was 
a horror stalking through the large and 
gloomy house, but he continued to gaze 
into the swirling blackness of the night, 
his muscles numbed. Now a faint foot- 
fall sounded somewhere; now a low, 
agonized sigh, that in the next moment 
was smothered by the whine of the 
storm. 

A cold draft swept through the room. 
He knew it was not his imagination, for 
the interplay of lights and shades told 
him that the lamp on the table was flut- 
tering. A bodily and mental chill crept 
upon him. He was that the 
prowling horror had entered the room, 


aware 




















but even now he was unable to turn 
and see whether it was of. flesh and 
blood, or merely a wisplike creature 
woven of shadows and evil thoughts. 
A footfall sounded behind him; then he 
heard a long-drawn, anguished sob. 

Summoning all his mental and phys- 
ical strength, he forced himself to turn 
and look. 


1 


“Who are you?” he wanted to shriek, 
but even in that moment of shock and 
dread he remembered the lawyer’s in- 
junction. Crouching low and with head 
thrust forward, he stared into a white, 
strained face. 

The intruder was a woman, and his 
mind mechanically registered the fact 
that she had not come from the outside, 
for her clothing was dry and she wore 
neither hat nor coat. Hence, he dazedly 
reflected, she must have been hiding in 
one of the upper rooms, perhaps in the 
tower. He had noi ventured beyond the 
first floor, which would explain why he 
had not seen her until now. 

The white of her tense face shaded 
into a ghastly gray around the eyes, and 
in the dilated pupils smoldered the fires 
of unspeakable horror. She was bend- 
ing forward, like a tigress ready to 
spring; the gaunt figure trembled be- 
neath the plain black dress, and the 
flaming, unblinking eyes stared straight 
into his own. She might have been 
thirty, or perhaps thirty-five, he re- 
flected, aiid he felt certain that he had 
never seen her face before. 

For minutes they stood thus, crouch- 
ing, staring, trembling, neither utter- 
ing a word. Gerst wondered why the 
woman did not speak. The constant 
silence had been dreadful enough while 
he was alone, but now, with this crea- 
ture’s dumb scrutiny upon him, it was 
doubly so. Solitude had proved tor- 
menting, but this mute companionship 
was an insufferable agony. He mo- 
tioned to her to speak. 
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She shook her head determinedly, at 
the same time making a counter-motion 
with her long, scrawny fingers. Inter- 
preting it, he tore a leaf from his note- 
book and handed it to her with a pencil. 
She scrawled something on the paper 
and held it before his eyes to read. 

“Ethlinda Peters!” His lips formed 
the words. 

His dim recollections of his second 
cousin had been associated with short 
dresses, pigtails, and freckles. So this 
was the woman with whom he was to 
share his uncle’s million. He regarded 
her keenly, recovering a little of his 
composure. shriveled face and 
thin figure showed signs of hard work, 
deprivations and worries. He thought 
he understood her silence now, vaguely 
guessing that the conditions imposed 
upon himself also applied to her. Until 
now he had not given the matter a 
thought, but it seemed just that the 
terms laid down in his eccentric uncle’s 
will should affect her as well as him- 
self. 

She was writing again, handing him 
the paper when she had finished. 

“T was in the tower,” he read. “I 
got scared and had to come down.” 

He nodded comprehendingly and mo- 
tioned to her to be seated beside the 
fire. She shook her head and remained 
standing, and again her burning eyes 
were searching his face. They were 
shrewd, penetrating eyes, and he fan- 
cied he saw a glint of blended suspicion 
and accusation in their steady, remorse- 
less scrutiny. At the same time it oc- 
curred to him that, with Ethlinda in 
the house, it would be exceedingly awk- 
ward if the bell should ring. 

“But it won't!” he told 
himself stoutly, fervently wishing that 
the woman would take her eyes from 
his face. Her searching, relentless in- 


Her 


won’ t—it 


spection, unaccompanied by word or 
gesture, gave his imagination free sway 
and impressed him more poignantly 
He im- 


than speech could have done. 
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agined she was reading guilt in his 
face; that the glittering, uncannily star- 
ing eyes were accusing him of murder. 

He shrank back a step, feeling an 
insane impulse to laugh or cry, to make 
any sound that would shatter the awful 
silence and break the sorcerous spell 
exerted by the accusing eyes. He re- 
treated another step, then still another, 
but the woman followed with the 
crouching, softly gliding gait of a cat. 
At length he felt the wall at his back. 
Ethlinda stood at arm’s length, swaying 
ever so slightly, slowly raising an arm 
and pointing a finger at his face. 

A cold, sticky sweat broke out on 
his forehead. A tremor passed through 
the woman’s figure, her eyes widened, 
there was a twitching about the thin 
lips, a mighty sob shook her bosom, 
then a hoarse rattle sounded in her 
throat. 

“T can’t keep quiet!” she screamed 
suddenly. ‘Tell me, Horace Gerst, did 
you murder your uncle?” 

Gerst pressed against the wall, his 
fingers clawing at the cheap tapestry. 
A vehement “No!” was on his tongue, 
but it seemed to cling to the roof of his 
mouth, and the next moment his prac- 
tical sense warned him that he must 
not speak. 

“Tell me!” demanded the woman, 
thrusting the pointing finger closer to 
his face. “Did you——” 

She broke off abruptly. A faint 
click, resembling that sometimes emitted 
by a telephone bell just before it rings, 
sounded somewhere in the room. The 
woman shrank back, gasping. Horror 
chilling his veins, Gerst glanced at the 
bell in the corner of the ceiling. In 
the same instant and as if impelled by 
a common urge, both of them sprang 
forward. 

“Heaven!” groaned Gerst under his 
breath, staring at the bell. 


“The bell—the bell!” shrieked the 


woman. 
Only a second had passed since the 
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first faint click sounded. As if it em- 
bodied all the horror he felt, the bell 


held Gerst’s fascinated stare. The 
clapper trembled gently against the con- 
cave metal disk. Another moment 


passed, then another faint click that 
struck his ears. with the splitting force 
of a pistol shot, and then a shrill, wildly 
clamorous ringing filled the room with 

volume of sound. 
For an instant stood as if 
rooted to the spot. “The dead must 
” was his only clear thought, 


Gerst 


tell no tales,” 
It lashed his nerves to action, and sud- 
denly he felt cool, confident and strong, 
With a sidelong glance at Ethlinda, he 
took from his pocket the key to the 
Gerst family tomb, which the lawyer 
had handed him the night before. 

“\What are you going to do?” de- 
manded the woman, placing herself in 
his way as he started for the door. 
“You are not going to kill him again?” 

“No, of course not,” he declared ex- 
citedly, the incongruity of the question 
escaping him. 

The woman regarded him piercingly, 
and he knew intuitively that she was 
reading his mind. Her hand fumbled 
at her bosom, and she.drew out a key 
similar to the one in his own hand. 

“You mean to kill him!” she accused 
him, and now her voice was terribly 
calm. “But you shan’t—you shan’t!” 

She sprang toward the door. Gerst 
watched her, his reeling mind incapable 
of clear thought. In a few minutes she 
would be at the tomb, and then Horace 
Gerst would be a doomed man—doomed 
by the testimony of one who was dead. 
He saw his peril clearly, but for the 
moment he could find no way to avert 
it. 

With a snarl of impotent fury, he 
dashed after the woman. As with long 
strides he traversed the lawn, he saw 
her dark figure zigzagging hither and 
thither among the rotting hemlocks. 
He quickened his speed until he almost 
caught up with her, then clutched 





























wildly at a flapping garment. He 
missed it, bumped against a tree, fell 
headlong on the soggy ground. A sec- 
ond later he was on his feet again, pur- 
suing the shadow darting among the 
trees. A few moments later he had 
caught up with her again. He thrust 
out his hand, clutched her at the throat, 
and flung her savagely to the ground. 
He heard a hoarse, broken moan as he 
ran on. 

“The dead must tell no tales,” he 
muttered, panting. After several falls, 
each of which inflicted a bruise or 
ripped his clothing, he finally reached 
the corner of the cemetery. He looked 
about him, straining his eyes against 
the darkness until he found the tomb. 
There was only one, so he knew he 
could not be mistaken. He located the 
door, fumbled with his hands until he 
found the lock, then inserted the key 
and entered. 

The air was so dank as to be almost 
stifling, and the darkness seemed a pal- 
pable thing that clogged his eyes and 
caused his flesh to creep. As he 
stumbled forward, he imagined the 
compartment was filled with prowling, 
softly whispering phantoms. 

“Who’s there?” asked a weak, shaky 
voice. 

“Horace—Horace Gerst,” he an- 
swered unthinkingly, too intent upon 
his purpose to deliberate before reply- 
ing. He stepped in the direction 
whence the sound had come. 

“Horace!” echoed the voice, this time 
shrill with horror. “Go away—away! 
It was you-——” 

Gerst’s fumbling hands found a face, 
and the next moment clawlike 
fingers were tightening about a throat. 

“Yes, it was I,” he replied. “And 
I'm going to send you back where you 
came from.” ; 

His fingers increased their pressure, 
and a dull rattle sounded in the dark- 
ness of the tomb. With fiendish glee 
he reflected that in a few moments his 


his 
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uncle would be dead, this time never to 
return to the world of the living, and 
he would be safe. Ethlinda might be 
inclined to cause him trouble, but it 
would be only her word against his 
own. He hoped the fall had rendered 
her unconscious and that she would be 
unable to interrupt him until his task 
was finished. 

Suddenly he uttered a hoarse gasp. 
An invisible hand gripped him by the 
collar and snatched him away from his 
prey. He heard voices, and in the next 
instant a light broke through the hor- 
rible darkness of the tomb. As it il- 
lumined the scene, he found himself 
staring at the face of the man whose 
throat he had been clutching. It was 
Christian Asper, the lawyer. 

“Fooled you!” sputtered Asper, gasp- 


ing for breath. “As long as the trick 
worked, I don't mind the loss of a little 
wind. I'll get it back in a jiffy.” 


Gerst looked about him dazedly. At 
his back, maintaining a firm grip on his 
coat collar, stood a huge man with a 
protruding jaw and the neck of a bull. 

“What does—does—this mean?” he 
stammered weakly. 

“That you're caught,” said Asper, 
climbing out of the long, black box in 
which he had been lying. “You had 
such a perfect alibi that we knew we 
couldn’t catch you by ordinary means, 
and so we tried this. Your uncle is 
lying back there,” pointing toward the 
farther wall of the tomb, “and [ still 
maintain there’s only one chance in ten 
thousand that he'll come back to life. 
What I told you about his fear of be- 
ing buried alive was true, but I didn’t 
teli vou all. He also feared that one of 
his propective heirs would get impatient 
and hurry him along to the next world. 
That’s why he made me insert those un- 
usttal provisions in the will.” 

The beefy man at Gerst’s 
chuckled. 

“I put two private detectives on the 
case as soon as Morton was murdered,” 


back 
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continued Asper. “They were almost 
sure you were the culprit, but we 
thought it just possible that Ethlinda 
had had a hand in the job, since she had 
a motive, too; and so we had to test you 
both. By the way, where’s Ethlinda?” 

“Here,” said a voice at the door, and 
Ethlinda appeared, leaning weakly 
against the broad shoulder of a second 
stranger. “The rascal tripped her 
pretty neatly, and she had a bad fall, 
but will get over it soon. Well, Asper, 
the silent treatment, the “Rigoletto” 
record, and that weird thing of Poe’s 
turned the trick. We had our man 
going, all right. I was watchin’ him 
through a crack in the door most of the 
time. About the time the beil rang, he 
had the worst case fidgets I ever 
saw, and he was desperate enough to 


of 
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do any crazy thing. By the way, this 
young lady showed plainly enough that 
she didn’t have anything to do with 
the murder.” 

The lawyer’s usually faint and ironic 
smile widened into a grin. 

“Well, Miss Ethlinda,” he s 
a chuckle, “I guess this means you're 
your uncle’s sole heir. They haven't 
much use for money in the place where 
your brilliant second cousin is 
Horace,” and his face sobered as he ad- 
dressed the prisoner, “you look as if 
you’d seen a ghost.” 

“T—] [ have,” came the an- 


aid with 





going, 


think | 
ce, 
swer faintly. 

“T am sure of it,” said the lawyer, 
“Tt was old Morton’s ghost, I’ll always 
believe, that hounded you into this 
trap.” 





ARE WOMEN UNSATISFACTORY WITNESSES? 


HAT women are not trustworthy witnesses on the stand is an asset 


One 


made by jurists and others 


tend to base their testimony not on wh 
but on what, from previous experience, they believe must have occurred. 


instance, a woman might swear that a 


been poisoned, had taken three cups of coffee on the fatal evening because h 


‘tion often 


charge brought against them is that they 
at they actually observe at a given time, 
For 
member of her family, thought to have 
he 


habitually drank three cups of that beverage after dinner, not because she 


actually had seen him drink 


admit that they may be in error. 
In 1686 Bruneau wrote 
to that of two men. 


the amount in question on that particular 
Women are also accused of persevering in inaccurate statements rather 


that the testimony of three women was only equal 


testimony was valued as equal to that of two women. 





Women were often excluded from the witness box in Scot- 
land up to the eighteenth century, and in Switzerland, as late as 1821, one man’s 
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I.~A HELEN OF NEW YORK 


HE murder of Helen Jewett 
by her lover, Richard P. 
Robinson, on the eleventh of 
' April, 1836, was notable not 
only for the brutality of the crime and 
the extraordinary miscarriage of jus- 
tice which followed it, but also by 
reason of the remarkable character of 
the victim. It was the talk of the 
street and the home, the theme of the 
hour; and the interest did not abate 
until long after the jury’s verdict had 
been rendered. 

Helen Jewett was only one of the 
many names borne by the victim. Her 
name is believed to have been originally 
Dorcas Doyen. She was twenty-three 
years old at the time of her unhappy 
death. Born of Welsh parents at 
Augusta, Maine, she was adopted by a 
distinguished judge at the age of thir- 
teen, after her father’s death, and grew 
up a prodigy of learning and beauty. 
Unhappily her name became coupled 
with that of a married man, a banker 
of Portland; she was cast off by her 
foster-father, and from that time until 
her death, a few years later, she had 
as remarkable a career as Josephine 
Mansfield, the heroine—if such she 
nay be called—of the Stokes-Fisk 
shooting affair which has been recorded 
in an earlier article. In Boston, under 
the name of Miss Stanley, she came 











near to regaining her reputation by 
marriage with a member of one of the 
oldest families; but she was exposed 
upon the wedding eve and then drifted 
to New York, where she soon became 
one of the most notorious figures. Her 
wit, her beauty, her eccentricities of 
dress made everybody who encountered 
her turn to gaze after the much-talked- 
of Helen Jewett. One of her amuse- 
ments was to engage in correspondence 
with many of the leading men of the 
country in all spheres of life. She 
rented a box at the post office, and her 
mail was said to exceed that of many 
a wealthy broker. Here is a sample 
letter, addressed by her to a leading 
actor of the day: 

My Dear Mr. ——: I saw you in “Othello” 
last night, and I am going to be pert enough 
to say I did not like you. That is fo say, 
I did not like to see you in such a guise and 
such a character. Your features are too 
noble to be so disfigured and covered up 
with grime. I would rather see you as Iago, 
for I think he is the best man of the two. 
Othello is, in my opinion, a great lout and 
a great fool, and has not half so much to cry 
about as Iago. Cassio was a white man, to 
say the least, which was not the case with 
the man who Iago suspected with Desde- 
mona. I should like to see you in Damon 
or in Romeo. I should like above all things 
to be your Juliet, or to rehearse the char- 
acter with you in private at any rate. I have 


some notions on the philosophy of her char- 
acter, and likewise on that of Romeo, which 
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would perhaps amuse you. But never mind; 
I will not bother you upon the subject now; 
if, however, you ever have foolish curiosity 
enough to wish to know them, you can drop 
a line in the city post, directed to 

ATHELIA, 





Richard P. Robinson was only eight- 
een years of age at the time when 
chance threw him in the way of this 
remarkable woman. He had taken her 
part against a drunken ruffian at a 
theater, and received a note inviting him 
to call upon her at her boarding house 
in Duane Street. Both appear to have 
fallen wildly in love with each other, 
but after a while Robinson grew weary 
of her. Numerous quarrels and recon- 
ciliations followed each other in rapid 
succession. Robinson was _ presently 
paying his addresses to the daughter of 
his employer in order to be in a posi- 
tion to make terms when his extensive 
peculations should become known, and 
in order to clear his path he had, it was 
believed, poisoned the young woman to 
whom he was then engaged to be mar- 
ried. Helen Jewett became possessed of 
this information and taunted him with 
the crime, in order to reéstablish her 
power over him through fear. <A 
stormy interview followed and Robin- 
son, with cold-blooded deliberation, pre- 
tended to be reconciled with Helen; in 
reality he had already formed the hide- 
ous plan of doing away with her, both 
to be rid of her and to destroy all 
chance of the discovery of his previous 
crime. Let us quote the letter which 
she sent him immediately preceding the 
murder: 

Thursday evening, 7 o'clock. 

My Dear Frank: You have passed your 
promise by two nights, and you have not 
thought proper to send me a single line, even 
in the shape of an excuse. Do you think I 
will endure this? Shall I, who have rejected 
hundreds for your sake, sit contented under 
treatment which seems invented for my mor- 
tification—nay, for my destruction? Pause, 


Frank, pause ere you drive me to madness. 
Come to see me to-night, or to-morrow night, 
if you do not receive this before twelve 
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o’clock. Come and see me and tell me how 
we may renew the sweetness of our earlier 
acquaintance, and forget all our past unhap- 
piness in future joy. Slight me no more 
Trample on me no further. Even the worm 
will turn under the heel. You have known 
how I have loved—do not, oh, do not pro- 
voke the experiment of seeing how I can 
hate. But, in hate, or love, 
Your Hetey, 


The man answered as follows: 


Friday morning, half past one, 

I did not get your note till one o'clock, so 
that will excuse my not having come to you 
at once. It so happens that I cannot come 
till Saturday night. I cannot explain the 
reason why on paper, but try and be satis. 
fied it is a good one, until I can assure you 
of it in person. I shall come about nine 
o’clock and I wish you would let me in your- 
self. I have read your note with pain—I 
ought to say displeasure—nay, anger. 
Women are never so foolish as when they 
threaten. You are never so foolish as when 
you threaten me. Keep quiet until I come on 
Saturday night, and then we will sce if we 
cannot be better friends hereafter. Do not 
tell any person I shall come. Yours, 


The handwriting was Robinson’s, but 
it was not so identified, and accordingly 
the letter was not produced during the 
trial. 

Robinson’s first thought was of poi- 
son, and with that idea in mind he went 
to the store of Doctor Chabert, who 
kept a druggist’s shop on Pearl Street, 
near Broadway. He asked for arsenic, 
but the clerk, nat liking his manner, re- 
fused to sell him any. He did not dare 
make his purchase elsewhere, but re- 
turned to his 
Maiden Lane, and there the sight of a 
fire hatchet gave him the inspirati 
for the means with which to accomplish 
his murderous deed. He slipped the 
hatchet under his cloak when he went 
home that night, and took it with him 
Saturday when he went to call upon 
Miss Jewett at Mrs. Townsend’s, 4! 
Thomas Street. Mrs. Townsend 
opened the door to him, and, asking 
him to wait a moment, went to the door 
of Helen’s apartment to inform her of 


employer’s store on 


























his arrival. Robinson followed hard 
after her, pulling his hat over his eyes 
that he might not be indentified. Two 
women who lived in the house, Emma 
French and Maria Stevens, did, how- 
ever, recognize him as he went upstairs, 

Maria Stevens occupied the room op- 
posite that of Helen Jewett. Two or 
three hours had passed when, having 
gone to bed, she suddenly heard the 
sound of a heavy blow in the chamber 
across the hall, followed by two or 
three deep sobs. She crept to her door 
and listened, but, hearing nothing more, 
was about to go back to bed when she 
heard the door of Helen Jewett’s room 
open, and through the half-open door 
of her own, she saw a man emerge. 
He was wrapped in a cloak and bore in 
his hand a small glass globe lamp, while 
something which he held within his 
mantle seemed to engage the other arm. 
Miss Stevens thought little of this, how- 
ever, and did not follow him. 

It was a few minutes later when a 
belated member of her household 
Knocked at the front door, necessitating 
that Mrs. Townsend should go down 
to let the person in. Before retiring 
again she was surprised to see that a 
lamp was burning in the rear parlor. 
It was the glass lamp which belonged 
to Miss Jewett’s room. At the same 
moment she saw that the back door was 
open and that the bar which fastened 
it stood beside it. Having called “Who's 
there?” several times and receiving no 
answer, she put up the bar and took 
the lamp upstairs, when she found that 
Miss Jewett’s door was ajar, and, as 
she opened it, a dense volume of stupe- 
fying smoke rushed out. The house 
was aroused, the fire was extineuished, 
and, lying upon the floor, her forehead 
half divided with a stroke from the 
ax, were seen the remains of the unfor- 
tunate woman. 

Meanwhile Robinson had clambered 
over the back fence, losing his cloak 
as he did so, as well as the hatchet, 
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which he had intended to take with him. 
He found himself in the rear of a two- 
story frame house, inhabited by a 
negress and her daughter. Robinson 
forced open the cellar door that opened 
into the yard and ran through the house 
into the street, followed by the shrieks 
of Mrs. Townsend and her lodgers; 
the negress, seeing the intruder, added 
her cries to theirs. Robinson ran 
down the street and was soon lost te 
view, 

The watch were speedily upon the 
scene; one of them found the hatchet 
and another the cloak. Two of them 
immediately proceeded to the residence 
of Robinson in Dey Street. They did 
not, of course, expect to find him there, 
and were astonished to discover him 
in bed with his roommate, Mr. Tew, and 
apparently fast asleep. When he was 
told of the murder he merely remarked, 
“This is a bad business.” As Robinson 
dressed, the policeman noticed that the 
knees of the man’s trousers were 
marked with whitewash similar to that 
on the fence in Mrs. Townsend’s yard. 
Hie was, of course, arrested. 

The verdict of the coroner’s jury 
ran as follows: 

“It is the opinion of the jury, from 
the evidence before them, that Helen 
Jewett came to her death by a blow, or 
blows, inflicted on the head with a 
hatchet, by the hand of Richard P. 
Robinson.” 

Tremendous excitement followed the 
issue of the morning papers containing 
an account of the murder. One of 
them commented upon the crime in the 
following words: 


This extraordinary murder has caused a 
sensation in this city never before felt or 
known. The murdered girl was a remark- 
able character and has come to a remarkable 
end. The house is in danger from the mob; 
a morbid excitement pervades the city. It is 
said that she threatened to expose Robinson 
when she lived, having discovered that he 
was paying attention to a respectable young 
lady. This threat drove him to madness. 
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On Saturday she walked up and down Broad- 
way half the day, nodding to her acquaint- 
ances among the young men. Helen Jewett 
was well known to every pedestrian on 
3roadway. Last summer she was famous 
for parading Wall Strcet in an elegant green 
dress, and generally with a letter in her 
hand. She had a peculiar walk, something 
in the style of an English woman. During 
her residence here she carried on an ex- 
tensive correspondence with every part of 
the Union. Her private correspondence is 
of a most remarkable character, resembling 
that of Abelard and Eloise. 


The sympathy of the public, strange 
as it may seem, was largely in favor of 
Murder were 


Robinson. sermons 


preached in all the churches, and morals 
die 


) 
lrawn. Doctor Brownlee, a_ noted 
clergyman, made an eloquent appeal on 
behalf of the murderer and commended 
the destruction of the woman. j 
pathy for Robinson ran so high that the 


young men of the day wore glazed caps 


were 
Rivers caps,” 


Sym- 


in imitation of his. The caps 
called the | from 
the alias which the prisoner had been 
\hen he was brought 
before the Court of Oyer and Terminer, 

Hall, he was wildly cheered by 
a huge multitude. 

A friend of 
was prominent in 
his life. 
ten to the newspapers, in which it was 
insinuated that Mrs. Townsend had 
committed the murder to avoid repay- 
ment of a considerable sum of money 

Helen Jewett had lent her. 
is arrested and 


“Frank 
wont to assume. 
at City 


Robinson, named Gray, 


the attempt to save 


Anonymous letters were writ- 


which 
\bout this time Gray w 
ent to jail for the commission of some 
crime. Just before the trial Robinson 
received a 1 tter from Gray, then in the 


Bridewell, in which he stated that the 


negro woman through whose cellar 
Robinson had made his escape on the 
night of the murder would not appear 


against him. There was a further mys- 
terious communication in this letter, and 
after reading it a while 
marked: “I think JT can get some one 


to do it!’ A few nights later Maria 


Robinson re- 
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Stevens, the principal witness for the 
prosecution, was found dead in her bed, 

The trial began on June 2, 1836. The 
first witness for the State was Mrs, 
Townsend, who described the circum. 
stances of the murder as they have beep 
On the second day the 
mob that jammed the courtroom actu- 


a+ _— 1 
set down above. 


ally drove the judge, jury, and prisoner 
into the Common Council room oppo- 
site, where they were penned until the 
courtroom could be cleared. Fifty ad- 
ditional marshals were required to keep 
the throngs in check. 

Evidence was put in showing the dis- 
covery of the hatchet and the cloak. 
The porter in the store in which Robin- 
son worked identified the hatchet as one 
which had been missing since the day 
before the murder. Dennis Brink, 
police officer, testified as to the pres- 
ence of whitewash on the prisoner’s 
trousers when arrested. A broken tas- 
sel identified the cloak as Robinson’s, 
Charles Tyrrel, an acquaintance of the 
prisoner, had seen him leave his board- 
ing house on the night of the murder, 
dressed in a dark cloak. Miss French 
and a friend of hers testified as to the 
arrival of the prisoner at Mrs. Town- 








send’s house. 
On the next day the sheriff, with a 
posse of a hundred marshals, kept the 
mob from rushing the City Hall, while 
cordons of police were stretched across 
all the avenues of approach. Further 
damaging evidence was given by two 
porters, who had carried communica- 
tions between the prisoner and the mur- 
dered woman; by the clerk of the drug 
store where Robinson had attempted to 
purchase arsenic; and by several other 
persons. When the State rested its 
evidence, after having magnanimously 
waived the right to introduce Miss Jew- 
ett’s Robinson, the 
defense did not 
stand upon. 
Mr. Ogden 
Robinson, advanced 


singular letter to 


seem to have a leg to 


Hoffman, representing 


what is so often 

















“the last desperate plea of rogues—an 
alibi. He claimed that while the mur- 
der was being committed Robinson was 
actually a mile and a half distant, and 
that he could prove it by the testimony 
of a man of the highest reputation. 
This was Mr. Robert Furlong, a gro- 
cer, whose place of business was at the 
corner of Cedar and Nassau Streets. 
He testified that he was acquainted with 
the prisoner, who had frequently made 
purchases of cigars from him. The 
prisoner, he said, had been in his store 
at half past nine on the night of the 
murder, and had remained chatting with 
him until a quarter after ten; he was 
sure of the time because Robinson and 
he had compared watches. It was more 
than a mile from the store to Mrs. 
Townsend’s house, so that the prisoner 
could not possibly have arrived there 
at the time indicated by the opposing 
witnesses. 

It was known that this man had vis- 
ited Robinson twice since his incarcera- 
tion. His manner on the stand showed 
that he was both bribed and perjured. 
But his cross-examination was very 
light, and the prosecution made no at- 

, tack upon his character. A few weeks 
after the trial he committed suicide by 
leaping from the deck of a vessel into 
the Hudson River, 

Tew, Robinson’s roommate, gave 
some rather favorable evidence for 
Robinson, although it was not conclu- 
sive. On the fifth day the respective 
counsel made their addresses, the judge 
summed up, and the jury retired, to re- 
turn almost immediately to the court- 
room. The scene that followed is so 
remarkable that it may be quoted from 
a contemporary writer: 


Solemnly the jury came in and took their 
places, but it could be seen, as they rose to 
the summons of the clerk, that they were not 
free from the prevailing agitation which be- 
trayed itself in the manner of every person 
else. The eye of the prisoner, and a middle- 
aged man who sat near him, might at this mo- 
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ment have been seen to be riveted upon one 
individual on the jury. They looked at none 
other of the panel, but upon him they fixed 
a gaze of unutterable anxiety and peculiar 
meaning which could not be mistaken. The 
person whom they thus stared upon was a 
man of some twenty-eight or thirty years of 
age, with a florid face and dissipated look, 
and whose slight shabbiness of attire evinced 
that he was not altogether above dependence 
on the world. For a moment or two the 
shabby juryman did not seem to recognize 
the appeal thus made to him, but at length, 
turning his eye toward where the 
prisoner sat, he gave him to understand by 
a slight movement of the eyelid, that it was 
all right. 

Almost at the same moment, and before 
he could rejoice, the prisoner found him- 
self summoned to look upon the jury, and 
as he rose the voice of the clerk made the 
regular inquiry. 

“How say you, gentlemen, do you find the 
prisoner at the bar guilty, or not guilty?” 

There was a pause—a short and fearful 
pause—during which the prisoner swallowed 
his agitation as if to keep his life from 
escaping out of doors; but then the pause 
ended, and silence was broken by the reply, 
“NOT GUILTY!” spoken by the foreman 
in a steady voice. 

All in the courtroom were amazed, and 
the prisoner, overcome at last, sank back in 
the arms of one of his counsel and burst into 
tears. The “glaze caps,” who had taken up 
his cause, and who were stored away in all 
parts of the courtroom, burst out in ebulli- 
tions of applause. 


slowly 


It was a moonlight night when Rob- 
inson walked, a free man, out of the 
courtroom. The middle-aged acquaint- 
ance of the prisoner observed, under 
one of the heavy sycamores which stood 
near the central gate at the head of 
Murray Street, the shabby juryman. 
Touching the arm of the ex-prisoner, 
the friend referred to made his adieux 
and went with the juror into a place 
of obscurity, where something was seen 
to pass from hand to hand. Then they 
separated, while Robinson, a free man, 
strolled homeward, the money which he 
had stolen from his employer to please 
Helen Jewett's caprices having served 
him in good stead to the last. 








fhe forger 


¢Cecil H. Bullivant 


Author of «‘The Danger Mark,’’ ‘‘The Wrong Man,’’ ‘‘The Devil’s Double,” etc, 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. 


U NDER the alias, Forger Gordon, 


James Gordon Saward, 


a prominent English barrister, is leading 


a double life. Ue is a skilled counterfeiter, and uses his skill to falsify the entry on the 
marriage register of a church where Lord Markley has married Estelle Christine Dare, a chorus girl 
The Forger becomes engaged. to Lord Markley’s sister, Lady Grace, and causes an explosion which 
kills the Earl of Denmore, her wealthy uncle. He makes an alteration in the earl’s will, whereby 
Lady Grace is to receive an annuity of fifty thousand pounds—the bulk of the fortune. The Forger 
is head of a band of thieves known as the Company. At their sugzestion, he and his manservant, 
Benjamin, steal a packet of pearls valued at“one hundred and fifty thousand pounds from the 
registered pouch on the mail train. They have got back to their compartment and feel that the 
coup has been successful when the train is brought to a halt and Sir Bennett Hadderley, chief of 
the criminal investigation department of Scotland Yard, appears at the window of their carriage, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE TRAGEDY OF CRAIG-Y-BYRN. 
HE chief of the criminal in- 
vestigation department of 
Scotland Yard stopped out- 
side the carriage window and 

peered in. A curious sight met his 
quick scrutiny ; in the far corner, a well- 
dressed gentlemanly fellow dozing 


heavily under the apparent effects of 
alcohol, and opposite him a fat, humor- 
ous-looking man, evidently a_ gentle- 
man’s servant, whose big good-natured 
face was wreathed , with 
elbows on his knees, and apparently un- 
conscious of the keen eyes watching 
him, he rocked himself to and fro to the 
accompaniment of the vibrant notes 
a jew’s-harp. And yet, beneath 
the rug covering his knees, Forger Gor- 
don _alertly a loaded auto- 
matic, while a similar weapon lay close 
to Benjamin’s side. 

Sir Bennett Hadderley passed on. 
At the open door of the postal van a 
worried sorting clerk in shirt sleeves 
met him. 

“I thought it best to stop the train, 


smiles as 


irom 


balanced 


sir!” he said, lying under the instinct 
of Self-preservation. “No! there’s 


nothing wrong—only the other clerk 
has had a fit or something.” 

The detective passed into the travel- 
ing post office. 


“Ts everything all right?” he asked, 
glancing around. “I mean——” 
“Quite, sir. The mails are right as 


He ran a hand over the 
sealed bags. “I’d no idea there were any 
of you gentlemen on the train. I was 
sitting reading when Baker slipped sud- 
denly from his chair and fell to the floor 


ninep ece.” 


in a fit. He looks like coming round 
now—only I thought it best to stop the 
train. Men sometimes die in a fainting 
fit, sir.” 


It was the best tale he could put up 
to his own delinquency. The 
men knew that both he and his colleague 
had fallen asleep while on duty; with 
instant staring him in the 
face, must say something to clear 
himself. The mails were all right, 
everything quite in order. It wasn’t his 
business to try and account for his fall- 
ing asleep by saying that a sweet: 
smelling, sense-robbing gas 


cover 


dismissal 
he 


had over- 


taken him. 

“Yes, you did quite right.” 
nodded approvingly. 
something 


Hadderley 
“T thought it was 
trying to 


else—some one 














tamper with the mails.” A sigh of re- 
lief broke from him; he, alone, knew of 
the presence, within the mail, of the 
priceless rope ot pearls. 

He made a few notes, and seeing the 
postal clerk still looked white and ill, 
decided to stay. He passed the word 
to the guard and driver, and a second 
later the delayed express flashed once 
more on its way. A weak man’s at- 
tempt to shield himself had saved the 
Forger and his accomplice. They 
alighted safely, and were soon lost in 
the streets of Liverpool. After making 
a meal they doubled back to the station 
and before the theft of the pearls was 
discovered were speeding toward Don- 
caster, where they caught the one-thirty 
southbound express, and a few minutes 
after four o’clock were back in Lon- 
don. 

By this time the whole of England 
rang with the robbery. A rope of pearls 
valued at one hundred and fifty thou- 
sand pounds and consigned by regis- 
tered post from Paris to Liverpool, had 
been stolen and in its place a box con- 
taining small pieces of coal substituted. 
Whether the exchange took place in 
London, Paris, or Liverpool, no one 
could say; the police had the matter in 
hand and were following up a probable 
clew. 

That night Le Blane took possession 
of the pearls, and after minutely ex- 
amining and signing for them, handed 
the Forger bank notes to the value of 
seven thousand five hundred pounds. 

The little man, who loved to pose as 
a 'renchman, capered with delight. 

“T think, the president 
after this should be able to take a holi- 
day,” he laughed, his jolly red cheeks 
round with glee. “And Le Blane, too, 
vill be high in favor.” 

He broke off suddenly as some one 
knocked at the door, and the Forger 
took in a telegram. Saward read it 
with feelings of mingled pleasure and 
surprise, 

8B Ds 


monsieur, 


The Forger 
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Come at once to Craig-y-Byrn. Nearest 
station Dunkeld.. Want to see you most par- 
ticularly. Love. GRACE. 

“Your remark about a holiday came 
just right, Le Blanc,” he said. “I’ve got 
to go to Scotland at once on important 
private business.” He laid the wire 
face upward on the table. Le Blanc 
read it furtively. ‘The Company won’t 
accuse me of neglecting their interests 
for a bit. Now what about you? If 
you're streaking east of Suez, you can’t 
do better than+get the first Orient or 
P. O. steamer from Tilbury.” 

Le Blanc laughed. ‘Don’t 
bother, J/onsieur le President. I’ve got 
the lay all planted. better 
than that. Overland to——’” 

Before he could say another word 
the Forger, with an impatient gesture, 
cut him short. 

“IT don’t want to know where you’re 
going so long as you clear out. I’m off 
to Scotland by the half-past-nine from 
St. Pancras. Here’s my address up 
there, if you want me.” 


you 


Something 


He scribbied down the name of the 
Earl of Denmore’s place and _ started 
hurriedly to pack a bag. A minute later 
Le Blane had gone. As the front door 
banged the Forger touched a bell and 
Benjamin appeared. 
him—and 


“Ouick Benjamin, after 


never lose sight of him. Don’t 
he’ll shadow me to St. Pancras and see 
me aboard the train. Set a thief to 
catch a thief if you want to trip him 
up,” he suid, lighting a cigar. “So long, 
my good Benjamin; and do your work 


well.” 


forget 


He ran down the front door to the 
street, and so out into the night, con- 
scious that Alphonso le Blanc’s foot- 
steps were dogging him every inch of 
the way till his train steamed out of the 
terminus. A grim sinile hovered about 


his thin lips as he settled himself to 
1 


1e€ 


sleep ; miles away to the south, <new, 


Benjamin, like a bloodhound, would be 
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keeping hot foot on the trail of the man 
with the pearls. 

The train which brought the morn- 
ing papers to the pretty little town of 
Dunkeld, also brought with it a hand- 
some, well-dressed man who ordered 
the driver of an antiquated rig at the 
station to take him to the late Earl of 
Denmore’s palatial Scottish seat. The 
Forger, sitting leisurely back among the 
dusty cushions, surveyed the beautiful 
scenery—the fir-clad slopes of Birnam, 
the winding, swirling Tey, a ribbon of 
silver threading in and out through a 
mantle of purest green, and the distant 
hills majestically indistinct in a purple 
haze—with intense satisfaction. 

“Not a bad sort of a place to settle 
down in,” he reflected. “As lord of 
Craig-y-Byrn, with a wife owning fifty 
thousand a year in her own right, [ shall 
rub along very well. I don’t suppose 
the new earl will fancy the place with 
no money to keep it going. Perhaps if 
he’s a good boy, we'll let him come and 
stay now and again. If it wasn’t for 
the Company I’d be free now. Con- 
found it, that’s the mistake of my life— 
mixing myself up with that gang. Con- 
tinental swindlers and thieves don’t go 
well with a nice wife and a big position 
to keep up. Still, I found them very 
useful at times.” 

He could remember a score of oc- 
casions when this criminal connection 
had been of good service. Less than 
six months before, Le had 


brought him the signature of a wealthy 





Blane 


} j 


merchant which he had imitated to the 


extent of twenty thous 
in that affair his share had not been 


small, 


“T’ll buy myself out,” he decided as 
the carriage turned through the lodge 
gates of Craig-y-byrn. “Grace will 


vance me a lump sum—on security 
excellent eyes 
gleamed. “Ah! dear me, what a scene 


of desolation!” For, away to the left, 





security. His dark 


partly screened by bushes and trees, he 
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noticed the ruins of what once had been 
a good-sized structure. 

“What’s happened there?” the 
Forger asked, standing up and pointing 
with his stick to the charred wreckage, 
The driver drew rein. 

“That, sir? Why that’s where the 
explosion took place that killed the earl, 
A mighty nice old gentleman he were, 
too, sir; only, his experiments and such- 
like cost him too dear. You see, sir, 
he were always a messing about with 
chemicals and the like an’ they do say 
he were trying to invent a new kind of 
gunpowder, when it exploded, and blew 
him up.” 

The Forger clicked his tongue sym- 
pathetically against the roof of his 
mouth. 

“Dear me, how very sad!” he mur- 
mured, ‘Ah, Grace, my love, there you 
are!” For as the carriage stopped be- 
fore the noble entrance to the mansion, 
Lady Grace, looking very pale but 
beautiful in her black gown, appeared 
in the doorway. 

“Oh, Jim, I’m so glad you’ve come,” 
she whispered, kissing him shyly, and 
leading him into. the spacious hall. “I’m 
in such difficulties. But there, it’s self- 
ish of me to trouble you with them on 
top of your long journey. Do sit down, 
dear.” 

As the door shut behind them th 
Forger’s strong arms enfolded the girl 


€ 


in a gentle embrace. 
or 


My darling, that’s my privilege and 
, ] tech! 





d to be at your side when trouble 
comes, to comfort, and help you 11 if 
a |) en a ee: 1 at | 
can. \Vhat is it, little sweetheart?” He 


kissed the sad lips affectionately. “Tell 
me what has happened.” 
all about poor uncle’s sad 
turning away 
as tears filled her eyes. “Now some- 
thing almost as dreadful has happened! 
Uncle left Alan practically penniless 
and Alan has disappeared!” 
“Gone! Where?” cried Forger Got- 





You know 


end,” the girl said slowly, 














The Forger 


“You can’t mean he’s 


don in amaze. 

gone away.” 
Lady Grace shook her dark head. “I 

can’t tell where he’s gone,” she an- 


“Yesterday he was 
After 


swered miserably. 
here, when the will was read. 
that he disappeared.” 

“Yes?” 

“Oh, it was dreadful for the poor 
boy—to hear that practically all uncle’s 
money had been left to me, and only the 
estate, with hardly a penny piece to 
keep it up on, in trust for him. Jim, 
he went out of the room and no one’s 
seen him since.” 

Forger Gordon sprang up, his face 
full of pained concern. ‘My darling! 
This is dreadful! Have you looked 
everywhere?” he asked in a hushed 
whisper. 

“Everywhere.” The girl went to the 
window and stared out across the sunlit 
terraces and  flower-decked lawns. 
“The lake has been dragged, the woods 
searched, but all in vain. Mr. Blair 
has been a dear. Night and day he’s 
kept on incessantly, doing everything 
he could to comfort me, and keep me 
from worrying. He’s had the gillies 
and headed parties over every crag and 
crevice of Craigvinean. There is 
hardly a square yard of the larch woods 
that hasn’t been beaten by him and his 
men. Oh, Jim, he’s been splendid!” 

“And who might this paragon of all 
the manly virtues be?” the Forger asked 
sneeringly, a ring of jealousy in his 
voice. 

The girl flushed. “You’re cruel to 
speak of Mr. Blair like that after he’s 
been so kind. Mr. Blair was my uncle’s 
secretary and 
He’s really an engineer 

“But not a gentleman, I suppose. 
Trade workers seldom are.” The 
Forger remembered the incident of the 
photograph, and couldn’t 
thrust. 

“Jim darling—you’re most unkind— 
and I won’t hear you or any one speak 


assistant.” 


laboratory 





resist the 
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like that of a man who’s been kind to 
me. You ought to be glad I’ve got such 
good friends at a time like this.” 

The Forger laughed. “Oh, yes, I 
know, little sweetheart! A girl who’s 
been left as well off as you are, will find 
plenty of people willing to extend their 
kind offices. Grace dear, | don’t mean 
to be unkind, but I’m so jealously fond 
of you, I can’t bear to think of your 
having a thought for any other man, 
especially for a nobody like him.” 

His voice was tense with passion, as 
he put his arms around the girl and 
crushed her closely to him. 

“There, there, I’m sorry, dear. For- 
give me. I won't say anything so un- 
kind again. think about Alan. 
Tell me”’—releasing her—‘have you 
searched the house thoroughly ?” 

She nodded sadly. “I think so. I 
believe every room and attic has been 
ransacked. It’s such a huge place.” 


Let’s 


“Take me over every nook—every- 
where,” the Forger said, his manner 
changing suddenly to quiok decision. 
“This looks bad for Alan.’’ His tones 
yet his selfish heart leaped 
at the hope of one more obstacle per- 
; 


hap 


were grave, 


removed from his path forever. 
For more than an hour, with her young 


ladyship to gtide him, he went from 
room to room, from top to bottom of 
the great mansion. At last they stopped 


at the edge of a short flight of stone 


1 


steps leading to a door. 

“What’s down there? Have you 
tried that?” the Forger asked. 

\ cold chill of dread passed over the 


girl. ‘“‘No, | haven’t been in there,” she 
whispered faintly. “I’d forgotten that 
Do you think—— es 


“What is it? 


print in 


See, there’s the mark 
the dust.” The 
Forger drew out a pocket lamp and 
pointed to the centre of the white circle 


OL a Toot 


of light. 


he’s in there, Jim! 


” 
room. 


“Heaven forbid 


That’s the gun 
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The girl shrank back half dreading 
to pursue the search farther. 
“The place is locked; we must break 


it in,” the Forger called, and set his 
great shoulder against the creaking 
door. With a crash the bolt gave and 


amid a splintered mass of woodwork he 
rushed in, Lady Grace following close 
upon his heels. Nothing was there. 
The solitary window high up in the 
stone wall only seemed to fill the 
nooks and corners with deeper shadow. 
Everything was in order; guns and 
arms ranged regularly about the walls, 
and here and there a big case of car- 


tridges. 
Stay! What was that in the far cor- 
ner? Surely a human figure, propped 


motionless in a high-backed chair, a 
faintly outlined form hardly discernible 
through the gloom. In a flash Forger 
Gordon moved forward, and his body 
hid the huddled form from her lady- 
ship’s eyes. Yes, it was Alan, pallid 
and still, so peaceful-looking that he 
might only have fallen asleep. <A 
double-barreled gun lay between his 
knees, and from one trigger a string 
was tied to his shoe. 

The Forger swung round and held up 
his hand. 

“Don’t come closer, my darling,” he 
said, lowering his head _ reverently. 
“There’s been an accident. Your 
brother has shot himself.” 

An awful scream rang through the 
vaultlike room. In a moment 
had pushed her lover aside and had 
taken the still, 
aris. 

“Dead, dead! He is dead!” she cried. 
‘And all through me!” Then she slid, 
moaning feebly, in a swoon, to the stone 
floor of the gun room. 


Grace 


corpselike form in her 


‘ 


The lights of Dover ‘harbor were 


fading faintly below the horizon, and 
the winking beam on the opposite head- 
land leaped at regular intervals through 
the blueness of the night. 
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A dapper little man, his short coat 
buttoned tight, and his hands in his 
pockets, emerged jauntily from his 
cabin and walked rapidly up and down 
the narrow confines of the packet boat’s 
main deck. The little man was Al- 
phonso le Blanc! 

“Another half hour and I shall be 
safe across,” he told himself, casting a 
critical glance over the restless waste 
of cold gray waters. “That is, if no 
fog sweeps suddenly up.” 

And then, as though his fear had been 
prophetic the steamer’s siren blew, and 
an instant later a damp vapor settled 
down upon the ship. 

“Curse it, that’s the worst of this 
Channel crossing,” muttered the man, 
“Now I’m liable to miss my connection 
south.” 

He paced impatiently up and down 
for a while, till the narrow confines of 
the place seemed to annoy him. With 
a snarl, he leaped down the short com- 
panionway and amused himself by 
watching the swift churning of the 
screw. By this time, the delay which 
he seemed so much to dread had be- 
come a certainty; the white vapor had 
given place to a dense dank fog which 
hung like a solid gray wall above the 
tumbling waters. 

It was, as Le Blanc was about to 
turn to seek the shelter of his cabin, 
that a huge form loomed swiftly out 
of the mist and flung a_ strangling, 
garroting arm about the small man’s 
throat. The wild cry that rose to Le 
Blance’s lips was cut off suddenly as his 
neck was jerked back with tremendous 
force, and he reeled heavily to the deck. 
In a flash the other’s hands worked 
through the pockets of the senseless 
man till they came upon the precious 
morocco-leather case. Slipping this into 
his own coat, he picked up Le Blanc 
as though he had been a little child, and 
dashing with him to the ship’s side, let 
him fall with a dull splash into the 
raging waters. For a moment he stood 




















there, peering down through the mists. 
He saw Le Blanc’s white face upturned 
to the sky; then a mountain of foam 
washed it from view. 

For the third time within four and 
twenty hours the fatal rope of pearls 
had changed hands! 


CHAPTER IX. 


HUGH BLAIR’S DISCOVERY. 


IM, you can’t mean these for me. 
J Why, dear, they’re priceless—worth 
a fortune.” Lady Grace Markley stood 
under the great chandelier in the huge 
drawing-room at Craig-y-Byrn, and 
stared in amaze at the heap of shim- 
mering gems which lay like dew- 
drops in her palm. 

For answer the handsome 
evening dress came toward her, and 
fastened the clasp 


man in 


taking up the pearls 
about her throat. 

“I do, my darling. 
ding gift to you. 
and wear them always, as 
your own perfect loveliness and a token 
of my flawless love.” 

A cry of delight came from the girl 
as she saw, in the mirror over the 
mantelpiece, how perfectly they set 
against her fair skin. 

“But James,” she said, drawing close 
to her lover and taking his hand, “you 
ought not to give me anything half so 
expensive as this. They must have cost 
thousands of pounds—and, poor boy, 
you lost enough over that wretched raid 
on your house.” 

The Forger gave an amused smile. 
“I’ve been saving up for months to buy 
them for you,” he explained, touching 
the center pearl with the tip of his long 
slim forefinger. ‘Perhaps, when I’m 
married, and have a home to keep up 
for you, I shan’t be able to afford such 
things.” 

“Silly boy! Of course you'll be able 
to afford anything you like. Bless me, 
Jim, what can I do with fifty thousand 


They’re my wed 
Take them, Grace, 
a symbol of 
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a year? Poor Alan! The bulk of it, 
I’m certain, should have gone to him.” 

The Forger did not appear to notice 
the sudden sadness that clouded her 
lovely face; instead he took her arm, 
and drew her down beside him on the 
wide silk ottoman. 

“Time is slipping by, darling,” he 


said, toying affectionately with her 
hand. “I want you to fix our wedding 
day.” He did not notice the swift rush 


of color from her cheeks, or the suddén 
drooping of the pretty carmine lips. 
‘T’ve waited so long, Grace—an eternity 
Really, there’s nothing to 
Wait lor now. 

“No, I suppose there isn’t.” The girl 
spoke slowly, staring straight before 
her as though trying to pierce the dim 
uncertain future. “I don’t know what 
to say,” she declared at last, rising and 
walking toward the fireplace. “I sup- 
pose there is really nothing to wait for 


it seems. 


now.” 

He could not fail to catch the bitter- 
ness in her tones; ever since that night 
when he had first seen her after the 
raid, she seemed to be slowly changing 
And now—these last few 
any suspicion he may have har- 
bored that hers was not the constant, 
unchanging affection which a -~woman 
should have for the man about to be- 
come her husband, had deepened to 
There was a change 
in Grace, and the cause of it he knew 
quite well. 

“It’s that fellow, Blair,” he 
told himself, his dark eyes following 
her as elbow on the 
mantel and let her glorious dark head 
sink on her hand. “She’s never been 
the same since she came to Craig-y- 
Byrn. I’d have made her pack him off 
if that fool Alan hadn’t appointed him 
agent to the estate the day before he 
shot himself.” 

A hot wave of ill-suppressed fury 
swept over the lorger. 

“Of course, there’s nothing to wait 


toward him. 


weeks 


absolute certainty. 


cursed 


she rested her 
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for,” he said, rising and laying his hand 
on her warm arm. ‘You promised to 
marry me, goodness knows how long 
ago, and now, when all the obstacles are 
removed, you appear to be looking for 
another.” 

He rasped out the words, and she 
shrank back at the deadly coldness of 
his touch. 

“I know I’m silly, but sometimes, 
Jim, I feel a little bit afraid,” she an- 
swered in a dead, level voice. 

The steely glitter died in the Forger’s 
eyes. ‘‘What? Afraid of me, little 
woman?” he asked, his deep rich voice 
lowered to a caressingly affectionate 
tone. “You can’t mean that!” 

“No, not so much afraid of you, Jim, 
as of myself. Oh, I can’t tell you what 
I mean! It’s impossible, impossible!” 
She flung up her head, biting her lips 
till the blood showed red against her 


white teeth, “I’ve changed, Jim, 
changed a lot lately. I look at life dif- 
ferently from the way I used to. All 


the same, I gave you my word to marry 
you and I shan’t break it!” 

A hopeless despair settled on her; 
she tried hard to drive it away, but ever 
before her mental vision would rise the 
picture of an open, honest, boyish face, 
with gray sad eyes, always wonderfully 
kind, that had looked into hers and then 
turned away with something of the 
same hopeless despair that already had 
taken possession of her own soul, 

“Then give me the date—here and 


now,’ the Forger interjected quietly. 
“Will next Thursday week, the eight- 
eenth of August, suit your There’s no 


need for any fuss. We could be mar- 
ried in the private chapel belonging to 
the house.” 

“Yes, that will do. 
would suit me, James.” 
toward him and touched the sleeve of 
his coat. “I’m sorry, Jim dear, if I 
caused you pain.” 

“Pain! You didn’t cause me pain,” he 
answered, “Only, perhaps, I’ve been a 


Che eighteenth 
She moved 
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bit self-centered over this matter, | 
feel all right now it’s settled. Then the 
eighteenth let it be—and as soon as the 
wedding’s over, I shall take you away 
from Craig-y-Byrn.” 

Grace nodded. “I shall be glad to 
get away. There’s been so much trag- 
edy here,” she answered. ‘Perhaps our 
marriage, Jim, will open up brighter 
days.” 

“I’m certain of it, sweetheart,” he re- 
plied, kissing her fondly. “I must 
hurry away now. To-morrow I'll see 
you again to make all final prepara- 
tions.” 

He took up his hat and stick and the 
door closed behind him. And as his 
footsteps died away the girl -vho had 
promised to be the lorger’s bride, flung 
herself face downward on the ottoman 
and cried as though her heart would 
break. 


The weeks dragged along bringing 
Grace’s wedding day appallingly near. 
It dawned at last, ina burst of glorious 
sunshine that bathed the stone 
house and sweeping terraces and lawns 
with brightest radiance. [or one, how- 
ever, it held nothing but darkest, deep- 
est despair. Hugh Blair dressed early 
and went out in the direction of the 
station. He had to go to Perth on 
business, and was glad of the chance it 
gave him to avoid being present at the 


great 


wedding. 

“T couldn’t bear to see her become 
another man’s wife,” he reflected sadly, 
conjuring up the memory of her lovely 
face and her sweet smile of gratitude 
when she thanked him for the few 
services he had rendered in connection 
and funeral. 
he decided. 


with the old earl’s death 


“No, anything but that,” 
“I’m punished enough in daring to love 
her secretly. Thank Heaven, she'll go 
away after the wedding! It is better 
[ should never see her again!” 
Arrived in the prettily-situated little 
country town, Hugh found almost 














. 


every street crowded with people. It 
was market day, and farmers and their 
wives and friends had gathered in from 
the far-flung countryside. In the High 
Street, a merry, good-natured throng 
passed this way and that, making prog- 


ress along the sidewalk extremely slow. 
Hugh finished his business and 
started back for the station. He 


stopped suddenly, swinging round with 
a start of surprise as some one laid a 
heavy hand upon his arm. 

“Why Luke, what are you doing 
here?’ he asked, extending a friendly 
hand to the earl’s late valet. 

Luke made no but simply 
gasped for breath and pointed away 
down a side road where a little knot of 


answer 


men and women were gathered. 

Come you, Mr. Blair. It’s the man 
I saw,” he blurted out at length. ‘The 
woman, too, she knows him. You must 
see him, sir, now, at once,” he went on, 


sy 


seizing the young man’s arm and trying 
to run. 

“Why Luke, what’s come over you? 
Pull yourself together. I don’t under- 
stand a word of what you're saying. 
What man and what woman?” 

“The man I followed through the 
wood, sir, the night of the earl’s death. 
You recollect, sir, the fellow who 
watched us pick the poor gentleman 
up? / 

“What? You’ve seen 
Perth?” 

“Yes, there, down there,” pointing 
along the road. ‘And the woman, she 
had hold of ‘him and wouldn’t let him 
go.” 

Hugh Blair raced toward the little 
group of excited people. Some among 
them held up in their kind arms a half- 
fainting woman, whe clutched an in- 
fant to her meager breast. 

“It’s the man—the man who took me 
away from my-husband’s house!” she 
wailed weakly. “I want him. He can 
tell me where to find my husband.” 

“But, missis, he’s gorn; given you the 


him here in 
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slip. Don’t carry on now; give me the 
child.” 

A good-natured soul was trying to 
soothe her, but in vain. Hugh Blair 
shouldered his way swiftly through the 
press. , 

“Where’s the man?” he asked. “I 
want the man this woman stopped.” 

They looked at him half sheepishly 
and drew back. 

“He's hooked it, mister. We let him 
go. He were a big, fat-faced fellow 
with green eyes.” 

“That’s him, sir; pasty-white face 
and greeny eyes,” Luke interjected. 
“That’s the fellow we're after.” 

The crying woman, so wan and ill 
she seemed, turned her face, red with 
weeping, upon Hugh Blair. 

“IT followed him—that green-eyed 
man—from London up here to Scot- 
land,” she whispered faintly. “Every 
time he’s slipped me. Oh, sir, he’s the 
man who was with my husband, when 
my husband turned me from his house. 
If only I could find him, he’d tell me 
where my husband is.’ 

Hugh took her arm, and bidding her 
surrender the wailing child to Luke 
evident fear—led 





which she did with 
her quietly away. 

“Come now, you look faint and ill. 
You mustn’t worry about the man; he’s 
gone, unfortunately. Perhaps we shall 
come across the fellow again. Now, 
I’m going to take you and give you some 
food.’ 

He piloted her across the High Street 
into a baker’s shop, where he made her 
rest and partake of meat and tea. 

“I feel better now, sir,” she said at 
length, giving the tiny infant a little 
milk from a bottle. ‘“You’re the first 
person who has shown me a sign of 
kindness since | left the hospital. That 
man—the man with the green eyes—he 
took me there just before my baby was 
born. Though I Iay like one in a trance 
on the floor of my husband’s room, I 
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heard every word he spoke to that man, 
‘Get her away; do anything with her. 
Take her anywhere, so long as you rid 
me of her. See—she’s almost dead 
now. Take her to the hospital—and let 
her die!” 

Hugh shuddered as the terrible words 
fell from her bloodless lips. 

“Tell me just what happened. I, too, 
am interested in this man you speak of 
as having green eyes,” he said, his 
kindly voice vibrant with sympathy. 

“Oh, he isn’t my husband. He’s my 
husband’s servant. I married my hus- 
band in Ireland nearly a year ago. I’d 
known him only a fortnight. He mar- 
ried me and, in less than a month, de- 
serted me. At last I got track of him 
—found him posing as a gentleman, 
living in a big house on the Thames. 
He had left me to starve. Sir, all I 
wanted was a husband’s protection and 
a father’s love for the innocent mite 
which was coming into the world. He 
denied me, told me I wasn’t his wife, 
that some flaw in the ceremony made 
him free. I cursed him then.” 

Hugh turned away, a lump rising in 
his throat. 

“Yes, go on,” he said at length. 

“The shock nearly killed me. I fell 
down at his feet like one dead. The 
man with the green eyes took me to a 
hospital. After that I remembered 
nothing—till my child was born. That 
fat-faced man—he could have told me 





where to find my husband.” Her white, 


almost transparent hand sought for 
something in her dress. She drew out 


a tiny photograph, and after a little 


while handed it to Liugh. 
“Here, sir, that’s my husband,” she 
said, crying quietly. “If you ever see 


him, you'll know him again.” 
Hugh took the picture and stared at 


it, slow horror widening his gray eyes. 
The woman’s husband and the man 
Lady Grace was marrying that very 
morning were one and the same! 
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CHAPTER xX. 
ON THE NIGHT EXPRESS, 


HE moist dew of a horrid dread 
broke out on Hugh Blair’s fore- 
head. The situation was appalling, 
Lady Grace, the girl he loved, married 
to a bigamist, a wife deserter, perhaps 
worse. Unless a miracle happened to 
prevent, he was powerless to save her 
from ruin. 

“You are sure? There is no mistake? 
This is your husband, beyond all pos- 
sibility of doubt?” he asked, looking 
from the portrait to the woman's 
anxious face, 

“As sure as the marriage service and 
the law of the land unite man and 
woman in matrimony. Yes, sir, I’m sure 
of my ground. When he deserted me, 
I was taken ill. Then I got well and 
having heard him so often speak of 
London, I paid my fare to Bristol and 
walked the rest of the way.” 

A lump rose in Hugh’s throat, as he 
thought of the weak, distraught crea- 
ture, tramping those hundreds of miles 
under a blazing summer sun, to claim 
help and protection for herself and 
the child so soon to be born. 

“He shall pay, I promise you he shall 
pay for the wrong he’s done you and 
others,” he cried, his eyes blazing with 
indignant anger. 

“T say him in London,” continued 
the woman, “followed him to a station 
and found the train was a non-stop to 
Riverside, so I walked to Riverside 
and soon got track of him—living like a 
gentleman, which he’s not. He turned 
me out, sir, disowned me, left me to 
die.” Tears streamed down the pit- 
iably wasted face. 

“Never mind, we’ll right the wrong; 
I know some one who'll feel for you 
and help you in your trouble. Now 
then, you must be prepared for a jour- 
ney and ready to meet your husband 
face to face, to denounce him for the 
scoundrel he is,” 




















A shiver of nameless dread shook her 
shrunken form ; she cowered back as if 
under the spell of a deadly fear. 

“T daren’t, I daren’t; he would kill 

me. I’m afraid of him—afraid for 
my life of those awful, cold, glittering 
eyes.” 
“She hung her head and cried like a 
child, till Hugh laid his big brown hand 
reassuringly on the sleeve of her 
wretched blouse. 

“Never fear; you shan’t come to any 
hurt. But you must come forward and 
speak the truth, for your own and for 
another’s sake.” 

“Heaven help I’ll try sir,” she 
moaned. ‘“‘Yes, for baby’s sake, I'll be 
strong.” 

Hugh glanced at his watch and then 
consulted a time-table. A groan of de- 
spair broke from him. There wasn’t a 
train back till late at night and already 
the ceremony was almost due to take 
place. Was there nothing he could do 
to stop it—to prevent a beautiful, un- 
suspecting girl falling innocent victim 
to the vilest trap that could be laid to 
ensnare her? Yes, he would wire and 
stop the wedding. 

“See here, Luke,” he cried, turning 
tothe man. “Hire the fastest auto you 
can get in Perth. Here’s the money. 
Take this lady with you. Don’t lose a 
moment. Pick me up at the general 
post office.” 

He seized 
the shop. 


me! 


his hat and dashed out of 


im- 


Stop marriage at any t. Saward an 
postor and worse. | take full responsibility 
1H Biatr, Facto1 
Having dispatched the toregollls 


momentous message, the young man 
waited in a fever of 


arrival of 


ii Ipatience for the 
Luke with machine. 
throng of 


farmers 


the 
" 1 
ceaseles- 


and 


Around him, a 


chattering men women— 


and dealers and country folk for the 
most part—passed, oblivious of the 
tragedy that hung over his life. Every 


minute ticked off by the remorseless 
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hand of the post-office clock brought 


the fatal ceremony nearer. Would his 
warning arrive in time? Would he and 
his all-important witness reach Craig-y- 
Byrn soon enough to denounce Saward 
for an unscrupulous, designing villain? 

A fever of impatience seized him, as 
minutes dragged by and the clock in the 
tower of St. James’ Church struck the 
hour of five. The wedding was to take 
place by special license at five o’clock; 
then, with a clanking of loose parts, 
Luke drove up ina shabby car. He ex- 
plained that it was the only machine he 
find available for hire and that 
taken little time to 


could 
it had 
cover it. 

To Hugh Blair, the suspense was 
dreadful, unendurable. He must know 
whether or not the ceremony had taken 
place. And yet he dare not lose more 
precious time. 


some dis- 


) Racing into the post of- 
fice he dispatched a second wire to 
Craig-y-Byrn: 

Has wedding taken place? Returning by 
road, via Stanley. Wire me there. 

BLair. 

Then he leaped into the rattletrap 
machine and drove away. Forty miles 
to go and unless something totally un- 
expected had happened to delay, Lady 
Grace and Forger Gordon were now 
man and wife! 


In a pretty, white-paneled room on 


the first floor of Craig-y-Byrn’s noble 





south wing, a young lay propped 
among rt 10n I open window 
throug which r summel sun 
ae a | Spoor , } 
streamed, and the midaltrernoon pre 
¥ 1 1 } 1+] of ‘ » +} 1 
tresh and health giving irom the distant 
Grampians, blew in on his wasted face 


and form. Few would have recognized 


in the sunken cheeks and black-ringed, 
hollow eyes, the once handsome, sun 
tanned face of the young Earl of Den- 
more. His had been a long fight back 
from the that tragic day 
when his sister had found him, wounded 
almost unto death, in the gun room. 


grave, since 
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But Grace’s loving care and ceaseless 
devotion, added to a fairly robust con- 
stitution, had brought him out of the 
valley of shadows to the promise of life 
once more. 

He turned his gravely thoughtful 
face from the soft, sweeping stretches 
of emerald turf and the distant fringe 
of trees, nodding lazily in the summer 
breeze, to the door, as a soft footstep 
sounded without. The next instant a 
smile of welcome lit his pallid face, as 
his sister, carrying a huge bouquet of 
roses, came in. 





“Look, Alan, aren’t they lovely? 
Luke’s wife sent them up from the 
lodge. All her own growing, too. She 


asked me to accept them, with a pair of 
silver flower vases, as a wedding pres- 
ent from herself and Luke.” 

She sat on the edge of the wide otto- 
man, which she strewed with the beatiti- 
ful blooms. eyes 


rest on 


Denmore’s weary 


came to the girl’s gloriously 
lovely face. 

“Grace dear, you look quite pale,” he 
sdid, toying nervously with the flowers. 
“I’m sure you’re not the deliriously 
happy, blushing bride of romance. Is 
anything troubling you, dear?” 

A sigh came softly from the sweet 
lips. “Nothing, Alan, except——” 


os Exce] it 


mar- 

up. 
“For mercy’s if you’ve any 
doubts about that, say so now, before 


what? Is it your 





riage?” he asked, catching her 


1 . 
SARC, SIS, 


He glanced at the watch 
“In half an hour, you'll 


it’s too late.” 

mi a 
on his wrist. 
be Jim’s 

“T know, I know,” she said abstract- 
and looked away. “I’m not anxious 
My marriage is my 


wife.” ‘ 
- myself, dear. 
and Jim’s awfully fond of 
he’ll do his best to 
nake me happy. No, what’s worrying 
me, Alan, is the wretched will. To 
think uncle left me fifty thousand a 


loing 
ado ng 


certam 


me. I’m 


year, and you only the estate with 


hardly a penny piece to keep it up.” 
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A frown settled on the young maps 
brow. “Curse the will; don’t mention 
that to-day—your wedding day, Only 
for the will, I should never have been 
such a fool as to try to shoot myself, 
Now look here, Grace, you run away 
and compose yourself for the cere. 
mony; you’ve only five and _ twenty 
minutes and you mustn’t keep Jim or 
the minister waiting. I wish to Heaven 
[I was strong enough to come down to 
the chapel.” 

Grace was arranging some of the 
roses in a silver bowl. 

“T must tell you what I mean to do, 
Alan, now you're strong enough to hear 
things and see people. As soon as I’m 
back after the honeymoon, I shall have 
a deed of gift made, turning over to you 
at least twenty-five thousand a year for 
That’s what 
1 When next you see 
me, I shall be plain Mrs. James Saward, 
and I’m certain I shall like it more than 
being Lady Grace!” 


the upkeep of the estate. 


I came to tell you. 


laughed. You hopeless 
democrat. Come, give mea kiss before 
I lose you. After to-day, Jim, not I, 
will have the first claim.” 


Denmore 


She bent her perfect form over the 
rose-strewn couch and tenderly kissed 
the wasted cheeks. Alan gulped down 


a sob. 


“Good-by, my little sister. I hope 
you'll be very, very happy. 

He turned his face to the window 
for an inst \hen he looked round 


tant. 
icp 
i 


again, Lady Grace was gone. 
“Hullo, Saward’s taking things easily. 


Receiving messages of congratulation, 
no doubt.” 

Across the grass, beyond the terrace, 
Forger Gordon halted suddenly in front 
of a uniformed messenger boy. 

“Any for me, lad?” he asked, as the 
boy produced a little bundle of orange 
colored envelopes from his wallet. 

“Five for her ladyship, one for his 
lordship and one for you.” 

















The Forger took them, tossing the 
boy a shilling and tore the top one open. 

“Who’s wiring me at the eleventh 
hour? Must be Benjamin. And yet 
he’s too close at hand,” he reflected, his 
handsome face drawn with a perplexed 
frown. He read the message, a gray 
tint driving the color from his cheeks 
and a gleam of hate lighting up his cold 
blue eyes. 

Stop the wedding at any cost. Saward an 
impostor and worse. I take full responsi- 
bility. Hucu Brarr, Factor. 

“Good Heaven! The worst has hap- 
pened. Filo’s alive,” he gasped. ‘And 
this’ —turning over the envelope—‘was 
meant for the earl. Well, it’s come too 
late.” A wicked laugh escaped him. 
“Mr. Interfering Blair will arrive to 
find that the birds have flown. Any 

y 
more surprises, | wonder? From Ben- 
jamin, eh? What’s Benjamin got to 
say?” 

Sick woman recovered and in Perth. Has 
been following me. Better get away as soon 
as possible. Will join your train at Dunkeld 
to-night. 


The Forger read through the cipher 
message, a deadly fear assailing him, 
Was it possible that Blair was, even 
now, on his way back to Craig-y-Byrn 
to stop the wedding ? If so, then he must 
anticipate him; make the girl his wife 
before Blair could arrive. It was only 
a matter of minutes; the Reverend 
Henry Donaldson would rush through 
the marriage service. The Forger and 
his bride would be far 
Blair returned. 


away before 
into the hall, turned over 
the remaining wires to a 
as the bell in the private chapel began a 
joyful peal, he hurried away to find his 
bride. 

Mrs. Simmons, the housekeeper, 
gorgeously attired in a dress of dove- 
gray satin, cascades of lace falling over 
her ample bosom, greeted him at the top 
of the chapel steps. 


iT 
ne went 


footman ; then, 
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“Her ladyship’s just coming, sir” she 


whispered curtsying. “Isn’t it a pity, 
sir, his lordship’s not well enough to 
give her away?” 

The Forger gave her a pleasing smile, 
“Never mind, Mrs. Simmons. You 
must have him well enough for a real 
big house party when we return from 
our honeymoon. I[ think a wedding and 
a funeral are the only times a man 
should ever disfigure his hands with 
gloves. I suppose I shall want mine 
after it’s all over.” 

He drew out a pair and folded them, 
carefully replacing them in the back 
pocket of his frock coat. Then, his 
clean-cut, handsome face all smiles, he 
passed through the narrow swing doors 
into the little chapel. It was a tiny 
edifice, filled with scarcely a score of 
chairs, the altar and a vestry for the 
officiating clergyman. A single window, 
bearing in stained glass, the arms of 
Denmore and their many alliances, ad- 
mitted a mellow light; the Forger knelt 
down, his cunning brain unhampered 
by the sanctity of the religious rite, for 
which he had no use except in so far as 
it served to aid him win his wife, but 
filled with the fear lest Blair should 
arrive in time to wrest from him the 
chance of laying his hands on a 
fortune. 

After a few minutes, Lady Grace, 
beautifully but simply dressed in a 
traveling gown of cream cloth em- 
broidered with silver lace, arrived with 
a few friends from neighboring fam- 
ilies. Then all the house 
trooped in and, with the appearance of 
the white-robed minister, the whispered 


servants 


voices were hushed in sudden rever- 
ence, 

Everything was so simple and so 
swiftly carried through, the most beau- 
tifully worded ordinances of the state 
of matrimony, the exhortation to open 
an immediate confession of any existing 
catse or impediment, the duties of the 


husband, the charges upon the wife and 
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their solemn responses, the giving away 
of the woman to the man, the betrothal 
by the gift of the ring, the blessing, and 
then that awful commandment : 

“Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder.” 

Grace was conscious every now and 
then, of another man’s face, not her 
husband’s, rising before her, his brow 
pale as death, his straight gray eyes sad 
and pained with wondrous pleading. 
Then the faded. Hugh Blair 
was gone forever from her life, and the 
man whose wife she was stood at her 
side. 

The last words of the benediction still 
lingered in her ears: 

“May God—so fill you—with all grace 
that you may so live together in this 
life that, in the world to come, you may 
have life everlasting. Amen.” 

The girl looked down at the gleaming 
circlet of gold upon her small hand. 
The Forger’s eyes were fixed on the 
clock to the right of the altar. 

Only a few more minutes and the 
service would be over. 


vision 


Lady Grace was 
his wife and he the husband of a girl 
with fifty thousand a year in her own 
right. 
thrilled him: he wanted to be done with 
musty to get 
the pleasure-loving world, in 
with his beautiful wife. 


The knowledge of his power 


services, away out into 


company 


Thank goodness it was over! A sigh 
of relief burst from him. He _ bent 
downe and kissed Grace on the lips. 


Only the formality of signing of the 
register and the signing of the certificate 
remained to be complied with. Still no 
Would nothing happen? 
Nothing could happen; she his 
wife. few tearful but 
happy farewells, the noise of the motor 
as the newly married pair sped down 
the drive; the last cheers of the serv- 
ants, a fluttering of handkerchiefs and 
they were gone, 

forger Gordon had claimed his sec- 


ond bride. 


interruption. 
was 


So it ended; a 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE WARNING OF THE RED LAMP. 


SHABBY old car rattled with its 
human load through the main 
street of Stanley. Hugh Blair drew up 
at the post office and dashed in. Was 
there a wire for him? No—nothing 
for the name of Blair. Sorry, but the 
wires between Stanley and Murthley 
were broken down; perhaps if he in- 
quired at Murthley, he might find some- 
thing there. 

Hugh turned miserably away. Fate, 
it seemed, conspired to defeat him at 
every turn. Already it was past six; 
and they were to have been married at 
five. He leaped into the car and drove 
away. Tor half an hour he kept along 
the white road, then a lamp glowed like 
a speck of fire far ahead. To his joy, 
Hugh recognized the familiar uniform 
of a bicycle messenger. 

“Have 
Stanley po 


for Blair, 
st office?” he cried, bringing 
his machine to a halt. 


you a telegram 


For answer the young man drew‘one 
from his bag. Hugh took it and his 
strong hand shook as he tore it open. 
A cry of amazement and despair left 


his lips. After all, he was too late. 
\lready married. Warning reached me 

1 » late They left Dunkeld by the six- 

eighteen southbound express DEN MORE 


Hugh glanced around. Set like a rib 
of steel against the iron background of 
the hills, the railway gleamed through 
the rose-red mist. He turned to 
Luke, still supporting the half-fainting 
woman. 


“There’s Luke,” he 


no other way, 
cried. “It’s got to be done. We must 
stop the night express.” 


He jumped out of the car, glancing 
fearfully at his watch. 

“What time does the express pass 
through Murthley?”’ he shouted to the 
startled man staring at him from the 
side of the roadway. 
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“Six fifty-five, sir,’ came back the 


reply. 


“Then I’ve still twelve minutes,’ cried 


Hugh. “That’s just enough time to 
make it. Follow me, with Mrs. Saward, 
Luke. I’ll hold the train till you ar- 
rive.” 


With that he raced away, crashing 
through the hedge and running with all 
his might in the direction of the distant 
railway line. It was a daring thing to 
do, but he meant to accomplish it. Yes, 
he’d do anything, dare anything, to save 
Grace from the ruthless clutches of a 
criminal. 

Now the twilight was beginning to 
gather and great wreaths of mist hung 
about the distant hills spreading into 
the valleys and the glens. Still far off, 
the track gleamed like a bright thread 
against the dusky surroundings. A 
solitary flashed; Hugh, 
straining limbs and pulsing heart, kept 
on, till at last he reeled like a drunken 
man across the metals and stood in the 
four-foot way over which the night ex- 
press would come thundering 
along. 


signal with 


soon 


“Excuse me a moment, my love. I 
must speak to Benjamin.” 

Forger Gordon threw the stump of 
his cigar away and passed through the 
little door connecting the two reserved 
compartments. 
ever watchful, ever awake, sat 
the engine, his 
restless eyes watching the countrysic 


flashing rapidly past. The 


first-class Benjamin 
in the 


corner facing green, 


le 





manent way to the south 
tremendous sweep here; 

i at +4 aautol 1 ‘a “or 
staring idiy out suadeniy sprang 1 as 


the Io ger entered, and letting down 
the window, called his master to his 
side. 

a“ ° e me 

Look sir, away to the left—neat 
the bridge over the river. A man with 
ared lamp. No, they haven’t seen him 
yet. He’s trying to stop the express.” 
The Forger, peering over Benjamin’s 


The Forger 
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shoulder, put a pair of field glasses to 
his eyes. 

“Great 
that 


Scott, Benjamin! I know 
man,” he muttered in a hushed 
voice. ‘That’s Denmore’s factor—the 
old earl’s laboratory assistant. What 
the devil does he mean by stopping the 
rain? J just made out his face in the 
back light from the lamp he’s holding.” 
Benjamin snatched the glasses from 
his master’s hands.” 
“T know; he’s found out something 
about the will” he cried, leaping up. “If 

that fool blabs, we’re done.” 
A quiet hovered about the 
Forger’s thin lips. “He won't blab, nor 
We'll shut his 


\Where’s my small 


mil 
STNLC 


stop the train. 


forever. 


will he 
mouth 
bag?” 

Benjamin handed it to him; the long 
white hand drew out a heavy caliber 
revolver. F-very second the man on the 
bridge, waving the warning light, drew 
swiftly nearer. Forger Gordon, resting 
the nickeled barrel against the wood- 
work, his eves glittering like pin points 
of fire, glanced along the sight. Then 
the deadly weapon, aimed full at Hugh 
Blair’s breast, spoke once, twice, thrice 


in quick succession—and the lamp went 


’ 


out. 

“Curse it, if I’ve hit him, it’s too late; 
train. Now, Ben- 
jamin, my bonnie fat boy, we're in for 


he’s stopped the 


trouble and we've got to bluff it 
through. You must be ready for any 
} bP 


emergency—any, you understand: 


The fat man grinned. The Forger, 





calmly went back and rejoined his wife. 

Grace showe him a startled face. 
“What's the matter, Jim? Che train’s 
dra ng { And, did yo hear those 
awful explosions? I’m sure some- 


thing’s wrong. 

She went to the window and looked 
out as a jarring of brakes shook the 
whole train. The Forger put his hand 
kindly on her arm. 

“Nothing to worry about, my dariing. 
Perhaps a small obstruction on the line. 
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Yes; indeed they’ve stopped. 
what’s wrong.” 

He opened the door and sprang out. 
A score of people stood in a knot about 
the permanent way—the guard, the 
driver, the fireman and more than a 
dozen passengers. The [Forger hung 
back as, in the fleeting lantern light, he 
caught sight of a pool of blood, widen- 
ing by the side of the track, But the 
next moment the little crowd was 
parted by a tall form dashing swiftly 
The Forger jerked out 
Blair came face to 


T’ll see 


toward him. 
an oath as he and 
face. 

‘‘That’s the 
lady taking away as his 
Blair cried, seizing the Forger by the 
In reply the other shook himself 


the 
wife,” 


scoundrel. I want 


he’s 


coat. 
free of the restraining grasp and met 
him with a coldly insolent stare. 

“Man, you’re mad, to stop a train like 
this. Are you aware this express car- 
ries the mails? Here, guard, 
you'd better get along,” he said, with an 
nod. 


royal 


authoritative 


“T don’t take no orders from you, 
sir” replied the guard. ‘‘This gentle- 
man’s taken upon hisself the respon- 
sibility of stopping the train and he 
must be prepared to meet the risk,” 


“Never mind the risk; I'll run that if 
it costs a thousand pounds,” Blair 
shouted, pointing with his unwounded 
arm at Forger Gordon. “That man’s a 
villain, a bigamist. He's 
Lady Markley, Earl Denmore’s 


just married 





sister, 
and he’s still got a wife living. Gentle- 
men, | am the [earl of Denmore’s factor 
—acting with his full knowledge and 
authority—to bring her ladyship safely 
come here please,” 

J 
death, 


“My 


back. Lady Grace, 
as the lovely girl, pallid as 


y 
dD 


te waiting train. 


stepped from the 
lady’— face was 
tender with gravest concern—I have 


perform—to 


Blair’s good-looking 


an unpleasant duty to 


acquaint you with the fact that this 
man’’—pointing to Saward—‘‘is a big- 


amist, and that you are not his wife.’ 
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The scream of horror died in the 
girl’s throat as her husband made a 
swift movement toward Hugh Blair. 
With fascinated, awe-stricken glance, 
she watched both men. 

“It’s a lie, a damnable lie, sir,” the 
with rage, 
“You've no power to interfere between 
me and my wife and I defy you to keep 
her for an instant from me. If yoy 
imagine have doubt 
whether this lady is my wife, then a 
court of law is the place to air your 
Grace, dear, you’d best get 


Forger cried, hoarse 


you cause to 


statement. 
back to the carriage.” 

“No! She shall not go a step farther 
with you.” Hugh’s gray eyes flashed 
and he stepped swiftly between her 
ladyship and her husband. “Law or no 
law, I claim the right and the power, 
to protect this lady from your further 
The wrong you have already 
done her is beyond repair. For that 
alone you shall pay and pay dearly. My 
lady,” he went on, turning to the trem- 
bling girl who stood hesitating between 
the two “Do believe me. This 
man is not your husband; he already 


insults. 


men, 


has a wife living and I will produce her 
You must not go.” 

beautiful filled 
“T must go, if he says so. 
she said, turning 
what Mr, 


to prove it. 

Lady Grace’s 
with tears. 
He is my husband,” 


eyes 


away. “Oh, Jim, tell me; is 
Blair says true?” 

“A lie, a damnable wicked lie!” The 
Forger’s deep voice was raised in anger 
“The whole story’s an 
As if I should be 
already a married man——” 

“But you are—and I am your wife!” 

\s the 
words at him in 
thronging crowd parted suddenly and 
the gleaming head lamps fell upon a 
pale woman, clutching an infant to her 
breast. She tottered toward the guilty 
man, her free hand pointing at him. 

“Jim, you are my husband; and this 
Do you remember my 


and bitter scorn. 


absurd fabrication. 


: ; 
quavering voice shricked the 


nervous fear, the 


is your child. 

















warning and my curse? I prayed that 
you might come to a fearful end and, as 
Heaven is my witness, you'll do so, for 
your treatment of that poor girl!” 

Acry, a moan of unutterable despair, 
left Lady Grace’s lips; without another 
sound, she sank back senseless into 
Luke’s arms. Ina flash they had gath- 
ered about her, lifting her up and carry- 
ing her, her face ghostlike as the pearls 
that lay against her throat. 

Hugh bent over her, his gray eyes 
troubled and anxious. 

“We must take her back to the car, 
Luke and get her Craig-y- 
Byrn,” he said. ‘She'll soon recover; 


it’s only shock,” taking her cold hand 


back to 


and pressing his fingers against the 
almost pulseless wrist. As he sur- 
rendered her to the valet, a sharp cry 
came from the other woman. 

“My husband; he’s gone!” she said, 
appearing momentarily at the door of 
the compartment. ‘‘He’s taken his bag 
and gone.” 

They looked about them in the dark- 
ness, but of the vanished man there was 
no sign. Forger Gordon had given 
them the slip. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE 


THE southbound express 


ARREST. 


throbbed 
into the 


once more on its way 
deepening night. Hugh Blair and Luke, 


between them, carried the senseless 





form of the beautiful girl the long dis- 
ance that separated the railway from 
the waiting auto. A wild exultant joy 
throbbed in the young factor’s heart. 
He had saved his idol from a fate far 


worse than d sath: re rcle red her a serv- 
ice such as no 


dered, 


other man had ever ren- 
Of the deep love that inspired 
it, she would never know. Hugh could 
never forget the great bridgeless gap— 
the social barrier, the gulf which great 
tiches and wide possessions always 
bring in their train—that existed be- 
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tween them. Still, he was happy— 
happy in having done something for the 
girl he must go on worshiping in secret. 

As he surrendered his burden for a 
moment into Luke’s care, he paused and 
stared around him in the darkness. 

“Where’s the woman with the child?” 
he asked, passing a hand over his brow. 

Out of the gloom a countryman’s 
voice answered him. “I were there, sir, 
and see’d it all. The pore woman wi’ 
the baby, she went on wi’ the train. A 
kind man took ’er—told ’er they’d find 
her husband at the next stopping place. 
She got into a carriage wi’ the poor 
baby still a cryin’ and has gone on.” 

Hugh shook his head. ‘“That’s a pity. 
We might have been able to do a lot 
for the poor soul. I’m certain her lady- 
ship would have done. Anyway, per- 
haps she’ll find some way of coming 
Ah, that’s right. Does your 
ladyship feel better?” 

A long-drawn-out sigh came from the 
girl’s bloodless lips and her eyes were 
opened in sudden fear. 

Hugh bent over her. “It’s all right, 
my lady. You have nothing to fear. 
The man has gone; you'll never see him 
again.” 

“Jim gone, gone?” she whispered, 
struggling to rise. “‘I can’t—I won’t be- 


back. 


lieve he was a married man. He'd 
never treat any woman like that.” 
A sad smile lit Blair’s manly face. 


“I fear he did not consider your lady- 


ship any more than he considered the 


poor soul and the tiny mite. Later I 
must tell you all I know about the vil- 
nin.” 

He put his arm out to make the girl 





esting place in the car more comfort 
able, but the 
limply to his side. 

“Mr. Blair; there’s blood on my dress 
and on your Oh, 
please hold him; he’s going to faint,” 
for Hugh’s cheeks had gone suddenly 
white and he reeled under the shock of 
weakness. 


injured member fell back 


coat. some one, 
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“It’s nothing. I forgot about my 
arm,” he answered apologetically. 
“Some one shot me from the train. 
Thanks, Luke, if you don’t mind mak- 
ing me a sling.” 

A soft flush mounted the girl’s face, 
as she brushed the valet aside and her- 
self made a rest for Hugh’s arm. 

“Mr. Blair, I shall never forget all 
your kindness or forgive myself for all 
the trouble and pain I’ve caused you. I 
fear—I know, I am responsible for all 
this.” 

She spoke so sweetly that all the sad- 
ness was driven from her eyes and 
Blair’s blood leaped faster as her small 
hands touched his arm. 

“There, that will do till we get 
home,” she said, patting the bandage 
tenderly. “Mr. Blair, this has been an 
awful day for all of us, hasn’t it?” 

“Tt has, my lady, but I hope no more 
trouble lies in you. Why, 
what do you want?” as a uniformed 
police officer suddenly pushed his way 
past Luke and fastened his great hand 
on Lady Grace’s arm. 

“Lady Grace Markley” he said, flour- 
ishing a paper before her startled eyes. 


store for 


“It is my duty to arrest you in connec- 
tion with a theft of valuable pearls— 
those you are wearing.” 

With a quick movement, he tore the 
necklace from her throat and slipped 
them to his pocket. 

“Further, I must warn you that any- 
thing that you may say, will be noted 
and later may be used as evidence 
against you. Please consider yourself 
under arrest !” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

TWO ON A TRAIL. 

A SICKENING | faintness 
came over Hugh Blair. 
conscious, yet for the moment, by rea- 


suddenly 
He was 


son of very physical weakness, power- 
less to the indignity which the 


avert 


police constable had offered to Lady 
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Grace Markley. He leaned back 
weakly against the side of the car, an 
enfeebling numbness which paralyzed 
both body and brain creeping over him, 
A murmur of voices seemed to come 
from afar off, a blood-red mist swam 
before his pain-weary eyes, and for an 
instant he must have lapsed into yn. 
consciousness, 

“Look after him; never mind me. 
Poor Mr. Blair! He’s been so unselfish 
and plucky through all this. Ah! that’s 
better; he’s coming round.” 

Hugh opened his eyes to find Lady 
Grace regarding him sympathetically, | 

“T’m so. glad. Now |] suppose I 
must go with that awful policeman,” 
The girl gave a weary little laugh. 

Of course it was too utterly absurd 
As if her mar- 
riage with a bigamist was not trouble 
enoug yy without further humiliation, 
She glanced apprehensively around and 
surprise widened her blue eyes. The 
policeman was seen, 
And then the stilly night was broken by 
Hugh pulled himself to- 


to suspect her of theft. 


nowhere to be 


a loud cry. 
gether and stumbled into the roadway, 

‘That’s Luke’s voice; he’s in danger, 
I’ve my doubts about that policeman, 
To my mind, he’s an impostor and a 
rogue,” 

He asked the 
with Lady Grace and see that she came 
to no harm. Then he dashed off into 
the darkness, calling to Luke as he went. 
A faint cry answered him, and soon 
through the gloom, he stumbled across 
the motionless form of the man. 

“That you, Mr. Blair. I’m 
The policeman was a wrong ’un, sir; no 
policeman at all, but the man with the 
green You sir, him we 
wanted to catch in Perth.” 

In a flash he saw through the decep- 
tion. 

“Are you hurt, man?” he asked ina 
breathless whisper. “Tell me what 
happened quickly for I must catch that 
rascal if I can,” 


countryman to stay 


Luke. 


eyes. know, 












- 


—_— 


soer.Umcse 








Luke struggled to rise. “Directly 
our eyes met, sir, and he saw I knew 
him—that was just after he’d taken the 
necklace from her ladyship—he ran 
away with me after him. When I 
caught up with him he turned and struck 
me with a bludgeon, missing my head 
but catching me heavily on the shoulder, 
It'll be all right in a minute, sir; you 
goon. Follow him——” 

“Listen !” 

Blair knelt down and put his ear close 
to the ground. 

“T fancy I can hear his footsteps. 
Yes, he’s running. If you’re sure you 
can get back all right, Luke, I'll follow 
the fellow. You'll find the car where 
we left it. Drive Lady Grace back to 
Craig-y-Byrn and let no one see her.” 

With that he sped away, determined 
at any price to solve the mystery of the 
man with the green eyes and the strange 
story of the pearls. What was it the 
villain had said? Hugh’s mind ran on 
more clearly with the blood circulating 
faster in his veins. He was able to re- 
cali the strange scene that preceded his 
passing into insensibility—the  uni- 
formed man stealing like a shadow out 
of the night, confronting Lady Grace 
with a warrant and then removing from 
her neck the magnificent rope of pearls 
that had been the bigamist’s wedding 
gift. 

Strange fancies formed in his whirl- 
ing brain. It was hard not to arrive at 
fantastic conclusions when he remem- 
bered the amaZing happenings of the 
past few months. Were they—could 
they possibly be linked together—the 
vanishing and reappearing of the will, 
the earl’s death, Lady Grace's strange 
marriage, the tale of the deserted wife, 
the ruse of the policeman, the appear- 
ance, for the second time within a few 
hours, of the mysterious individual with 
the green eyes and fat white face? 

And then the pearls! His thoughts 
flew back to a case that had recently 
occupied the notice of the press and 
9B Ds 
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taxed the powers of the police. A mag- 
nificent necklace, valued at something 
like a hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, had disappeared in transit from 
Paris to Liverpool. Had the gems that 
had graced the fairness of her lady- 
ship’s throat on her wedding day been 
stolen, and if so, how came they into 
James Saward’s keeping? 

“The brute who took them from her 
ladyship and had the impudence to tell 
her she was under arrest, shall answer 
all these things,” he muttered fiercely, 
pressing on with dogged determination 
after the running man. The shelter of 
the hedge offered him advantages of 
cover and silence; when the fugitive 
left the road a couple of hundred yards 

urther on and turned away to the right, 

in the direction of a dark mass of trees, 
Blair was scarcely a score of paces be- 
hind him. 

The sable night was lit up suddenly 
by the rising moon. Blair stopped in 
sheer amazement, for the man he had 
followed was not a big policeman at all, 
but a wiry little fellow, who, hearing a 
noise behind him, turned and peered 
suspiciously about him. 

Blair sank down in the shelter of the 
hedge taking in every detail of a florid 
round face, a grotesquely-waxed mus- 
tache and a pair of small twinkling 
eyes. A moment later the stranger was 
lost against the black line of the wood. 

And now Blait became aware of 
something else, a huge form, gliding 
swiftly away among the trees some 
forty or fifty yards from where the 
little man had last stood. 

He straightened up, chuckling grimly. 
“Case of two on a trail,” he told him- 
self. “Some one else is after the green- 
eyed man,” 

He plunged into the undergrowth 
and stood still, listening. Yes, there 
was something more than the scuttling 
of a rat over the dead leaves, or the 
swift flight of a pigeon from its sleeping 
place—the unmistakable noise of dry 
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wood crackling under a heavy weight 
and the loud tearing rustle of bushes 
being thrust aside in undue haste. And 
then, a cry of dread, dying away in 
strangled sound, rang weirdly through 
the dismal aisles. 

Blair sped on, pausing as he came to 
the edge of atiny glade. The moon had 
again risen, and now sailed gracefully 
over the nodding trees. At the far 
end of the natural amphitheater, a dark 
mass rolled and twisted on the sward 
while horrid cries and fierce oaths were 
uttered in anger and in pain. 

A big fellow, the same who had 
arrested her ladyship, lay prone upon 
his back, while the little man with .the 
bullet head and florid face knelt on his 
chest, choking him. 

Once, twice, his iron grip never re- 
laxing, he jerked toward him the huge 
head of the man with the green eyes, 
and banged it with sickening force 
against the earth. Then, with the 
swiftness of a lightning flash, his hand 
stole into the big man’s pocket and drew 
out the string of pearls. Unconscious 
of Blair’s keen scrutiny, he snapped 
back the clasp; the moonlight streamed 
upon the glittering gems and a harsh 
cackle of delight broke from the little 
man as he dangled the sheening rope 
in the blue-white radiance, holding them 
up with the eye of a connoisseur and 
counting them with marvelous rapidity. 

“Sixty-one, all there,’ Blair heard 
him say, and moved forward to inter- 
cept him, but slight though the sound, 
the little man heard it; the pearls passed 
from sight with the swiftness of a 
lightning flash, a pistol leaped to view 
and a succession of quick reports 
awoke the sleeping echoes while yet the 
thunderous sounds rang through the 
trees. Blair raced toward the spot 
where the pearl thief and his victim had 
lain. A rising mist of acrid smoke hid 


the scene of tragedy from him. Slowly 
the pungent reek faded away. The 


glade was empty! 
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“T thought so, the devils have slipped 
me,” the young fellow muttered. “Still, 
I’ve established one thing quite Clearly 
James Saward’s connection with the 
missing Parisian pearls is as clear a; 
the moonlight. Confound it’’—glancing 
at his watch—“there’s not a moment to 
lose if those gems are to be saved,” 

It was useless, he knew, to try once 
again to pick up the trail of the bogus 
policeman or the pearl stealer; for the 
time being, both had successfully eluded 
him. Still, there was a card yet to be 
played and on that he staked all his 
chances of regaining the jewels and of 
probing the mystery that hung over the 
shadowed life of the woman he loved, 





CHAPTER XIV. 
WHAT HAPPENED TO LE BLANC. 
HE man with the bag who, at nine 
o’clock on the memorable night of 
the stopping of the night express, 
turned into the main street at Murthley 
bore no possible resemblance to the 
handsome villain who but a few hours 
before had stood before the altar in 
the private chapel at Craig-y-Byrn with 
his bride. 

Moments of panic, of wild excite- 
ment, were always opportunities for 
Forger Gordon to carry out some cool 
and daring plan. So, on this occasion, 
while anxious men and eager women 
crowded round the pale-faced bride and 
the sternly-accusing wife, or gazed in 
silent admiration at the young man who 
had stopped the train, the Forger 
stepped quietly beyond the fringe of 
the jostling throng, entered the com- 
partment which Benjamin had _ oc- 
cupied, and aiter locking the near-side 
door, put on a wig, a soft felt hat anda 
long coat—all of which lay ready in 
Benjamin’s valise—let himself on to 
the line, walked calmly down the dark 
bank and passed quietly into the shel- 
tering night. 

At nine o’clock he was in Murthley, 























with all his plans upset and fresh 
dangers gathering fast about him. He 
varied his ceaseless promenade of the 
long main street only by two impatient 
references to his watch. 

“Benjamin should have joined me by 
now with the pearls. I reckon this is 
he,” he muttered, stepping out of the 
circle of yellow light cast by the street 
lamp into the shadows beyond. A man 
was coming swiftly toward him. As 
he drew near, the Forger dived into the 
shelter of an adjacent doorway. 

“Blair, by all that’s wonderful!” The 
unseen watcher fixed his enemy with a 
baleful glance. “What's he doing 
here? I wonder if anything’s happened 
to Benjamin. If he doesn’t turn up 
with the pearls, I’m done.” 

His dark eyes followed Blair along 
the road. Suddenly the young man 
stopped and spoke to a passing boy. A 
minute later the lad came whistling by. 
He gave acry of fear as a hand reached 
out of the darkness and a grip of iron 
fastened on his arm. 

“Look, boy. Yours if 
holding up a silver coin. 
that gentleman say to you?” 

The youth eyed the coin hungrily. 
“He wanted to know where the police 
station was, as the post office was shut 
up.” 

“Thanks, here’s your money.” The 
man’s strong jaws snapped like a steel 
trap and before the lad could recover 
from his stupefaction, the man with 
the black bag had gone. 

Forger Gordon kept straight on, fol- 
lowing the line of telegraph wires, till 
the last house in Murthley was passed 
and the sleeping countryside lay dark 
and still around him. 

“Il thought as much; Blair’s made 
some discovery and wants to inform the 
police—perhaps get the local authorities 
to wire through to Edinburgh. Now, 
what can he have found out? I’ll know 
as soon as he can get it on the wires,” 
he said with a reckless laugh, laying 


you like,” 


“What did 
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down his bag on the ground at the foot 
of a telegraph pole. 

The long white hand became swiftly 
busy, sorting various things from the 
marvelous array contained in the leather 
bag. Miniature drills, wrenches, files, 
chisels, pincers, rubber molds, and tiny 
batteries lined one side. The other was 
taken up by pens, ink, erasers, bottles 
of chemicals and sharp-edged knives, 
while at the bottom reposed neatly- 
folded false mustaches, a spare wig, 
rubber shoes, and a pair of kid gloves. 

At length the l’orger had his appara- 
tus complete—a simple boxlike arrange- 
ment with a recorder and a receiver for 
attaching to the wires overhead. Ile 
swarmed up through the darkness and 
his legs over the crosspiece, 
balanced himself with perfect ease. 
With a pair of pliers he made the con- 
nection from the telegraph wire to the 
transmitter, put the ear-pieces on and 
settled himself for a patient wait. 


crooking 
1 
d 


Once a trap, rolling noisily by, star- 
tled him, but the driver 
up to see the man at work tapping the 
overhead wire. And, now the record- 

needle was move, 
flashing this way and that with the long 
and short of the Morse 
which ithe Forger could read off like an 
open book. 

‘A special wire! I thought so, 
Murthley police notifying all stations 
south. LEvery train to be watched for 
a short man with stolen jewel case, be- 
contain the missing 


never glanced 


ing beginning to 


stroke code 


lieved to Paris 
pearls.” 

Then the description came through. 
The Forger listened to it with growing 
Stupetaction, 

“Wanted, man about five feet 
inches in height, dark curly hair, round 
florid face, pointed waxed mustache— 
looks like a Frenchman.” 

A fearful oath burst from the wire 


two 


tapper. 
“Le Blanc, Alphonso le Blanc—back 
from the grave!” 


the Forger gasped. 
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“He’s go. the pearls from Benjamin, 
Still, he can’t get south before the 
morning, and is hardly likely to go 
north. Well, my beauty, I’m content 
to wait till to-morrow, then [’ll have my 
say—send a little message that will sur- 
prise the police authorities. How the 
devil did Le Blanc trick Benjamin? 
I thought the little brute was long ago 
beneath the sea.” 

Fast recovering from the surprise of 
the amazing discovery, the Forger 
slipped back to earth, replaced the 
apparatus and tools in his bag and re- 
turned to Murthley, where he passed 
the night, unsuspected and unknown, at 
the Athol Arms. Next morning, he 
watched the trains, but of Le Blanc 
there was no sign, so he went back to 
the town. 

It was close on ten o’clock when an 
alert, keen-eyed constable, standing in 
the doorway of Murthley police station, 
caught sight of a tall, smartly-dressed 
man, coming rapidly toward him. Ina 
moment he took in every detail of the 
newcomer’s dress, his features and 
general bearing. He vanished through 
the doorway, and knocked on the door 
of an inner room. A _ lean-visaged, 
gray-faced man looked up from his desk 
where he was making entries in a big 
book. 

“Excuse me, sir, but I believe we’ve 
got an important visitor coming,” the 
constable said, a trifle nervously. “Sir 
Bennett Hadderley, chief of the C. I. D. 
is in town. I fancy he’s on his way here 
now.” 

Inspector Darbey sprang from his 
high stool, just as the door swung open 
and the stranger entered. 

“Morning, Darbey. Morning, con- 
stable. Any news?” he asked cheerily, 
laying his crush hat and stick on the 
desk. “It would have been a feather 


in your cap to have regained those 
pearls you know. I’m Sir Bennett Had- 
derley of Scotland Yard.” 

The inspector nodded. “Yes, sir; my 
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constable recognized you. He used to 
be in the metropolitan police. I’m sure 
the station is glad to have the honor of 
a visit Irom you, sir. You see, we've 
got your portrait there.” 

tie pointed to a photograph cut from 
an illustrated paper hanging on the 


wall. Sir Bennett went over to it and 
laughed. 


“Yes! it’s a good likeness,” he said, 
taking off his gloves. “Now tell me, 
Darbey, have you heard anything of the 
man we're after? I’ve been hot on his 
trail ever since the jewels were stolen 
from the sorting van of the Euston- 
Liverpool mail. All along they haven't 
been far away from this neighborhood, 
and last night, with a little extra cau- 
tion and smartness, your men might 
have recovered them.” 

He fixed Darbey with a keen pen- 
etrating glance in which the inspector 
read the suggestion of a reprimand, 

“I’m sorry, sir. As soon as informa- 
tion was given, we wired a description 
of the wanted man to every station be- 
tween here and Dundee, here and 
Stirling and as far south as Edinburgh. 
He can’t possibly get away. Hullo, 
Baker—there goes the telephone. Per- 
haps something’s come through. You 
might answer it.” 

For a moment, dead silence fell on 
the three men. 

“Stirling’s speaking sir; they’ve ar- 
rested the man, with the pearls in his 
possession,” the constable cried, turning 
a beaming countenance to his superiors. 

The head of the C. I. D. glanced up 
from the station ledger which he was 
examining critically. 

“Good! Excellent! Don’t let Stirling 
go. Tell him that Sir Bennett Hadder- 
ley has the entire case in hand, that he’s 
here, and will come on to Stirling by 
the first train to take charge of the 
matter. Got that? Right! Well, 
good-by Darbey. The credit lies with 
you men here and the man who gave 




















information. Keep track of him; he'll 
be wanted at the trial.” 

The famous detective picked up his 
hat and stick and walked rapidly out. 
As luck would have it, the ten-thirty 
train was in the station; by noon he 
stood in the charge room of Stirling’s 
commodious police staton, 

Chief Constable MacAndrew greeted 
him warmly. “Glad to you, Sir 
Bennett; this is a great scoop. We 
landed the fellow from an early train 
this morning, Murthley’s 
wired instructions. You'd like to see the 
prisoner °”” 

“T should. But it doesn’t matter for 
abit. I shall have him all the way to 
London. You’ve not wired London 
yet?” 

“No, sir. We were about to do so, 
sir, when your instructions came from 
Murthley.” 

“Then say nothing. The news is 
sure to leak into the newspapers. If 
nothing’s said till I’ve my man 
safely back at Scotland Yard we might 
get something from him to implicate the 
whole gang. As you know, I favor the 
supposition that the was 
planned from the metropolis, not by one 
man but by a gang. And it’s the gang 
we want.” 

MacAndrew nodded. 

“I'd best take charge of the pearls, 
too,” the detective said. 

“Here they are sir; I should like you 
to sign for them.” He unlocked a desk 
and drew out a leather bag. 

“Certainly, MacAndrew, certainly. 
I want to know they’re all right first, 
though.” 

Sir Bennett took a jeweler’s eyeglass 
from his vest pocket and secured it to 
his left eye. 

“You know it was a marvel how these 
were stolen,’ he continued. “Yes, 


see 


acting on 


got 


robbery 


they’re the right ones, sure enough. We 
found out exactly how the robbery was 
carried out. 
time, too, 


I was in the train at the 
The rascals climbed on top 


The Forger 
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of the sorting van, drugged the clerks 
by pouring asphyxiating gas through a 
hole they had bored in the roof, opened 
the mail bags, sealed them up again and 
then got away with the plunder—till we 
picked up the trail of one of them 
north of the Tweed.” 

One by one, the priceless gems were 
subjected to minutest scrutiny; with a 
sigh of satisfaction, the detective re- 
placed them in the leather bag, which 
he placed in his breast pocket. 

“Take me to the cells, MacAndrew,” 
he said briskly. 

A moment later, the chief of Lon- 
don’s detectives entered the lock-up. A 
small man sat dejectedly on the edge of 
a plank bed let down from the wall. 
Ele looked up as the detective and his 
companion entered. The former stood 
regarding him fixedly for some time. 
Then he turned to MacAndrew and 
shook his head, as much as to say, “I 
don’t know the man.” 

“Slip a pair of bracelets on him, Mac- 
Andrew, and order me a closed cab. 


What time’s the next train to Glas- 
gow ?” he asked in a low voice. 
“There’s one at two-seventeen, sir.” 


“Then lose no time; [ want to be in 
London to night.” 

Chief Constable MacAndrew went 
out. As the door closed, the tall man 
laid his hand on the other’s shoulder. 

“Le Blanc!” he said in a low whisper. 

The little man sprang up, his small 
eyes narrowing like pin points as he 
stared at the detective. 

“You know me then?” he asked. 
“Why, you’re not Detective Hadderley 
at all. You're Forger Gordon!” 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE HOUSE IN EDGWARE ROAD. 


T has been said that the successful 

impersonation of Scotland Yard’s 
most astute detective chief, the rescue 
of Le Blanc and the theft of the re- 
covered pearls from the hands of the 
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police themselves, easily 
Forger Gordon’s master stroke of 
cunning and cool daring. Be that as 
it may, the fact remains, within a week, 
the Forger and his accomplice were 
both back again safely in London where 
they had arranged to meet at the house 
off the Edgware Road. Separating and 
adopting new disguises as soon as they 
reached Glasgow, they had _ booked 
berths in a coasting steamer plying be- 
tween Greenock and London, disem- 
barking at Plymouth and so by train, 
returned to the metropolis. 

In the quiet of the officelike room, 
the Forger sat thoughtfully smoking < 
cigar, Never before had such a run of 
ill luck befallen him. Ever since that 
night when his discarded and deserted 
wife had called down a curse upon his 
head, everything had gone wrong. 

His heart was black with murderous 
thought when he reflected how great 
was the prize he had lost. Lady Grace 
and her fortune were gone from his 
grasp forever. And it was all his wife’s 
doing. Then, there were the pearls! 
How did Le Blanc know that he or 
Benjamin had them? It might go ill 
with him, as head of the Company, were 
the truth to leak out. Of one thing 
there could be no question—the pearls 
must go back to Le Blanc again into the 
keeping of the Company. 

A little after eight Le Blanc slipped 
quietly in. 

“Bon jour. Comment cava? How 
d’you do? Glad to see you. Top o’ the 
morning and here we are again!” 

The little man pirouetted around the 
room, twirling his cane and blowing out 
huge clouds of smoke. 

“My dear Monsieur le President,” he 
continued, subsiding breathlessly into a 
chair and tilting back the wide-brimmed 
top hat from his streaming brow. ‘‘Al- 
phonso le Blane is himself again— 
thanks to you. My word, that was a 


constitute 


smart bit of business—your fishing me 
out of prison and getting hold of my 
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precious pearls once more! Ma oi! | 
daren’t have returned to the Company 
without them.” 

The Forger flicked the ash off his 
cigar with the tip of his long fore. 
finger. 

“My dear Le Blanc, pray let us un- 
derstand other. I have some 
pearls, but they are not your pearls, 
They are my pearls—mine, you under- 
stand, mine!” 

“Yours? It is a lie! Those pearls 
were stolen from me on the boat,” 
Le Blanc screamed furiously. “And 
you, Forger Gordon, know who stole 
them from me. No, | will not be 
silenced! You have tried to trick the 
Company, played me false, and now 
you would trick me again. Sacré bleu, 
the pearls are mine!” 

The Forger watched the other's 
purpling face without so much as a 
flicker of the eyelid; only once, as Le 
Blane started up and raised his clenched 
hand, the cold glitter turned the blue 
ness of the piercing eyes into shining 
steely disks that seemed to see into the 
little man’s very soul. A moment passed 
before he rose slowly from his chair, 
his glance never leaving Le Blanc’s 
face. Unlocking a drawer, he drew 
out the leather bag. 

“There, my friend, are the pearls,” 
pouring them in a little heap on the 
desk. “The property of the Company; 
not your pearls, Le Blanc, but mine, and 
mine to make a gift of to the Company. 
You shall take them with you and pre- 
sent them with the compliments of 
Forger Gordon!” 

The little man’s’ | dropped in 
amazement. “But they were stolen 
from me on the boat, and I was thrown 
into the water,” he spluttered. 

“That’s your More fool 
you, That’s all I’ve got to say. | know 
nothing about any one robbing you on 
a boat. I stole these pearls from my 
wife. Really, they are the property of 
the Denmore family, only I chose to get 


each 


Jaw 


lookout. 




















my man, Benjamin, to relieve her lady- 
ship of them. Then you, like the little 
ferret you are, saw them, thought they 
were the pearls you say you lost, and 
had the impudence to take them from 
Benjamin after nearly strangling the 
poor fellow. in them, 
except for the benefit of the Company 
and my share of the profits, but I nat- 
urally object when you try to claim 
credit for my hauls. le Blanc, before 
long, you and I will have a little dif- 
ference of opinion and the result won't 
You understand 


I’ve no interest 


be pleasant—for you. 
me, | think.” 

A wicked smile curved his cleanly cut 
lips; his white fingers toyed aimlessly 
with the shimmering gems. The little 
man saw the sudden deadly hatred that 
flashed across the other’s face and shud- 


dered. When he looked again, it was 
gone; the lorger’s manner was amia- 


bility itself. 

“You can’t blame me, Monsieur le 
President, for forming suspicions,” he 
answered weakly. “I naturally thought, 
when some one attacked me and re- 
lieved me of the pearls—as you and I 
alone knew of them—that it was some 
one connected with you. As 
I could get back to England, I went 
north, found you had left Dunkeld, and 
was just returning when the fiasco on 
the train took place. I followed that 
fat Benjamin of yours, saw him take 
the pearls from the young lady, and 
naturally concluded I had the best right 
to them.” 

“Then, don’t you form any more of 
your stupidly natural conclusions,” the 
Forger warned him. “If you want to 


soon as 
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know all about this string of pearls— 
certainly very similar to the lot we 
looted from the Euston express—here’s 
their history and you can verify it for 
yourself.” — 

He scribbled something on a slip of 
one of the cleverest pieces of 
~and handed 


paper— 
bluff he had ever attemptd 
it to his accomplice in crime. 


“There you are. ‘Bought by the first 
lord Markley at Pirelli’s in Milan in 
the year 1842; given by him as a wed- 


ding gift to his wife; bequeathed by 
Lady Charlotte Markley to her only 
son, afterward the first Earl of Den- 
him at his death, less 
than two months ago, to his niece, the 
Lady Markley’—irom 
most estimable, pig-headed Le Blanc, |] 
had the them. Take 
them, and hand them over to the Com- 
pany. If you’re a wise man, you'll say 
nothing about those you lost lest more 
suspicious members than myself might 


more and leit by 


Grace whom, 


honor to steal 


disbelieve you.” 

rhere was an ugly sneer in his rich, 
cultured voice. With a taunting smile 
he held out the precious stones. Le 
Blane put out his hand to take them; 
his had almost upon 
them when he started back, a scream of 
terror bursting from his bloodless lips, 
for the door swung swiftly inward, and 
a dozen forms crowded in the entrance. 

“Hands up, James Saward—and you, 
with the pearls!” cried a familiar voice. 
Forger Gordon started to his feet. 
Hugh Blair, holding a loaded automatic 
in each hand, and with a dozen uni- 
formed constables at his back, blocked 
the way of escape. 


fingers closed 


To be continued in the next issue of DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE, out on 


Tuesday, May 13th. 
weekly, and that you will 


Do not forget that 
not have long to wait for 
another installment of this serial. 
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White fying, 


John Baer 


Author of ‘‘According to Rules,’’ etc. 


HENEVER I hear a person 
47 eulogize the truth, the entire 

truth and nothing but the 

truth, I am reminded of the 
time I told a lie, an entire lie and noth- 
ing but a lie. The truth, had it come 
out, would have cleared up the mystery 
of the murder of the 
wealthy banker, Mr. James Horder. 
But the truth would also have added to 
the sorrow and suffering of a very 
beautiful young woman. So I lied. 

At the time, I was a member of Chief 
Kennerly’s plain-clothes squad. It was 
my solemn duty to expose ruthlessly 
the facts of any and every crime of 
which I had knowledge. But neverthe- 
less, I could not bring myself to stand 
by my oath as a police official. When 
I went on the witness stand, I swore 
to a lie, and I withheld information 
I knew to be true. This story is by 
no means intended as a confession or 
as a plea for public approval of my con- 
duct. Irrespective of popular approval 
or condemnation, I shall always feel 
that my conduct was quite proper. I 
tell it because it is illustrative of the 
hopeless dilemmas in which detectives 
often find themselves. 

I have never told of this incident be- 
fore, because to have done so while the 
woman was still alive would have de- 
feated the purpose of my original lie. 
But now that she is dead, no harm can 
come from an airing of the true facts of 
the case. On the contrary, the story 
inay even serve a good purpose. Pre- 


sensational 


senting as it does, in a striking and dra- 
matic manner the viewpoint of the liar, 


it may help us to reach a just conclu- 
sion as to the value of harping upon the 
truth, the eternal and everlasting truth, 

On the morning of the twenty-third 
of October, t9—, the valet of Mr. 
James Horder discovered the dead body 
of his master lying across a table in 
the library. There was a bullet in Mr, 
Horder’s brain, another in his shoul- 
der, another in his heart. Nothing in 
the room had been disturbed. The pa- 
pers on and in the dead man’s desk 
were in perfect order. There were no 
signs of a struggle. Horder, when 
found, had on his person a small for- 
tune in ready cash and jewelry. His 
safe had not been opened. 

It was a clear case of murder. Hor- 
der could never have fired those three 
shots into himself, because of the wound 
in his head, and the wound in his 
heart; either must have caused instan- 
taneous death. Besides, no weapon 
was found. The coroner’s physician 
testified that Horder had been dead at 
least ten hours’ previous to the discov- 
ery of his body—which was at eight 
o’clock of the morning of the twenty- 
third. In other words, Horder was al- 
ready dead at ten o’clock on the evening 
of the twenty-second. 

Outside of the banker, the household 
consisted of the valet and an aged 
couple who kept house. All three of 
them slept in rooms on the same floor 
with the library. None of them had 
heard the shots fired. The valet’s story 
was to the effect that his master had 
gone out at nine o’clock on the evening 
of the twenty-second, instructing him, 
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the valet, not to wait up for him. In 
this he was corroborated by Mrs. Wil- 
liams, the housekeeper. The valet and 
the couple had retired a few moments 


later—and that was all they knew until 
the next morning when the body was 
found. 


Chief Kennerley was furious. His 
department had come in for an official 
roasting ol before, and 
now he had another case on his hands 
which appeared to defy solution. He 
put every man on his staff to work on it, 
but we made little or no progress. At 
the end of the first week we were still 
in the dark as to the motive. For that 
matter, we hadn’t even established that 
Horder had been killed in his library. 
The chief was inclined to believe that 
the murder had been committed outside 
of the house, and that the dead body 
had then been dragged into the library 
to make it look like an inside job. The 
fact that the door leading to the street 
was found open the next morning, and 
that no one in the house had heard the 
shots, lent some support to his theory. 

But who had committed the crime? 
A single glance at the faces the 
members of the household was enough 
to convince any man of reasonable intel- 
ligence that they had had nothing to do 
with it. The only other person we 
could fasten on was Horder’s private 
secretary, one Mr. Hayes. Kennerley 
detained him, although his alibi was the 
next thing to perfect. 

After two weeks of ceaseless effort, 
the chief was ready to admit defeat. 
He took most of his men off the case 
and granted my request for a long-over- 
due vacation. I was then in the habit 
of spending three weeks every year at 
a farmhouse in Ellenville, N. Y., run 
by an old Scotch friend of mine. He 


ly a few days 


oi 


kept boarders, but by November the 
season had waned, and there was only 
one other guest at the Grandview when 
I got there. 
before me, 


He had arrived five days 
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Mr. Greene turned out to be one of 
the pleasantest men it has ever been my 
pleasure to meet. He was about twen- 
ty-seven, tall, athletic, refined and well 
educated. We were soon on intimate 


Lying 


terms with each other. We tramped 
the hills together, fished, and went 
swimming and shooting. He dubbed 
me “inspector,” because, as he ex- 


plained it, that title seemed suitable to 
a person of my dignified appearance. 

On the evening of the fourth day of 
my stay at the Grandview, I dropped 
into the room of Mr. Greene for my 
usual after-supper chat with him. He 
was cleaning his shotgun. He had been 
shooting that afternoon and had had 
excellent lu I found him whistling 
and acting altogether like a happy little 
boy. 

“Come in, inspector,” he said cheer- 
fully, “I have just worked out the last 
phase of the Horder case and I want to 
tell you all about it.” 

“Oh, is that sor” I replied. 


CK, 


“In that 


case, I’m going right back to my room 
and finish my novel. I never talk shop 


while I’m on a vacation.” Although 
neither of us had previously mentioned 
the Horder case to each other, I did not 
think it strange that he should allude 
to it, for the subject was then on every- 
body’s lips. 

“But you’re a police officer,” pro- 
tested Greene. “You've got to listen 
whether you want to or not. I happen 
to be acquainted with the minutest de- 
tails of the affair, and——” 

lave a cigar, Mr. Sherlock Holmes, 
and forget it,” I advised. “If you must 
use your imagination, why not try a 
game of chess?” 

Greene accepted one of my cigars, 
and asked: “You worked on the case?” 

“Tl did.” 

“You didn’t find out—very much?” 

“Practically nothing.” 

“You should have come to me in the 
first place. I could have given you the 
name of the murderer, and told you 
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when he committed the crime, where— 
and why.” 

“Hear, hear!” I mocked. “I sup- 
pose you got all this information di- 
rectly from the murderer himself.” 

Greene lighted his cigar, and replied 
calmly: “I did.” 

I laughed aloud. 

“Oh, all right,” said Greene amiably. 
“Tf you’re not interested, let’s drop the 
subject and play chess.” 

When I looked into his face, though, 
I could see that he was in dead earnest. 
here, really believe 
you’re serious about this.” 

“T was never more serious about any- 
thing in all my life!” 

“Then—if you do know—why didn’t 
you tell me 

“When | first met you? Because I 
thought I’d find out first what kind of 
aman you are. You see, inspector, the 
story I have to tell is an unusual one, 
and it takes an unusual man to appre- 
ciate it. But now that I am satisfied 
as to your intelligence, and——.”” 

“Thanks for the compliment,” I in- 
terrupted. “But do you realize that [, 
as a detective, have a duty to fulfill? 
If the murderer gave you the facts him- 
self, 1 infer he’s a close friend of yours, 
and expects you to keep the matter 
hushed up. I could give no guarantee 
to Hg 


“See Greene, [ 








“No conditions were imposed upon 
me, and I impose none upon you. I| 
ask for no guarantee. After you have 
heard what I have a say, you will be 
entirely at liberty to act according to 
the dictates of your conscience.” 

“My conscience will dictate that I do 
my best to have the man properly pun- 
ished for his crime.” 

“Perhaps.” He poured a bit of oil 
upon a cloth and rubbed the barrel of 
his shotgun vigorously. “And then 


again, when you have learned the facts 
you may be no more inclined to con- 
demn him than I am.” 

“Mr. Greene, doesn’t it strike you 
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as somewhat peculiar that this 
should tell—— ?” 
“That’s the most peculiar thing about 


man 


it all. The murderer had to tell on him. 
self! Telling was part of his general 
plan. You don’t understand this now, 


of course, but you will, before my tale 
Have a ligl 


is completed. t, inspector 
i ’ 


your cigar has gone out.” 

Greene held a match to my cigar and 
plunged straightway into the heart of 
his story “The name i 
John Paul Gates. Never heard of him 
Weill, I didn’t expect you had. Man of 
about my age—college-trained, general 
manager for a brokerage firm in Broad 
Street ; 
rather, he was quite an ordinary chap 
until he met the woman. Then he 
changed and became a trifle different 
from other men. We'll call the woman, 
Amy. met her at an intercol- 
legiate tennis match and fell in love 
with her; and she with him. At the 
time, she was seventeen, beautiful, and 
—well, unsophisticated. Also, she was 

Under 
the circumstances, marriage was out of 
the question. Amy’s father would 
never have given his consent, and be- 
sides, Gates was too much of a man to 
even dream of taking Amy out of her 
ideal surroundings and asking her to 
share his poverty with him. So he de- 
termined to bury his love deep down in 
his heart and give up the girl. Then 
something happened which caused him 
to change his mind. One Mr. James 
Horder, banker, entered upon the scene, 
and from that moment on Gates knew 
he would have to marry Amy.” 

“I see,” I remarked. “Jealousy!” 

“Not at all. As a matter of fact, 
Gates would have been glad, for Amy's 
sake, to see her the wife of a man who 
could make her happy. But of all the 
black scoundrels who ever walked about 
on the face of this earth, James Horder 
was the blackest.” Greene emphasized 
the point by thumping with his shotgun 


criminal’s i 


S 
° 


quite an ordinary chap—or 


Gates 


wealthy and Gates was poor. 
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upon the floor. “Gates could never 
bring himself to surrender Amy to Hor- 
der. So he represented himself to Amy 
—and to her father—as being wealthy. 
Pater readily gave consent, and 
Amy and Gates 


his 
married.” 


“To put it in plain language,” I 
pointed out, “Gates lied.” 
“He while-lied,”’ corrected Greene. 


“By which I mean he told a lie because 
a lie was necessary to insure the happi- 
ness of the woman he loved. 
he told the literal truth when he claimed 
he had money. He did have money— 
only it wasn’t his own. He had stolen it 
from his employers.” 


Besides, 


“A very simple recipe for making a 
woman happy, Mr. Greene,’ I com- 
mented. “He merely omitted to mention 


the fact that he was a thief.” 

“Bah!” cried Greene impatiently. 
“You are like all the rest of them. 
have been brought up on the truth, the 
everlasting and eternal truth. A decent 
lie would be wasted on you!” 

This outburst the part of my 
friend caused me to exclaim in sur- 
prise: “You don’t mean to imply that 
you consider Gates justified in acting as 
he did?” 

“Emphatically 


You 


on 


do!” was the aston- 
ishing answer. ‘Truth may be divine, 
but Gates wanted something practical. 
And it is decidedly to his credit, in my 
opinion, that he did not lack the cour- 
age to be entirely unscrupulous in his 
mad effort to realize his one ambition— 
to make and to keep Amy happy!” 
Greene paused, as though waiting for 
an opinion from me. but I offered no 
further comment, so he continued: 


must beg your pardon for becoming 
excited. I can’t possibly expect you to 


appreciate Gates’ point of view. You 


have never seen Amy. Her happiness 
was the leading—lI might say the only 
motif in Gates’ life. And unless you 


keep this fact steadily before you, you 
will be unable to follow the story. but 
if you will remember always, that to 
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Gates nothing else but Amy’s happiness 
mattered, you will be able to understand 
him, even if you cannot sympathize 
with him. And if you understand— 
well, perhaps that is the most he could 
expect of any one.” 

“Very well, Greene, I shall suspend 
judgment on your friend Gates till your 
recital is finished.” 


“Thank you. You will recall my 
telling you that at the time of her mar- 


riage to Gates, Amy was seventeen—too 
young, in other words, to have learned 
very much, if anything at all, about the 
ugly, hard facts of life. Her father 
had carefully guarded her against all 
that is sordid and mean, and had per- 
mitted her to come into contact only 
with the beautiful, the ideal. Gates 
took up the task where the father had 
left off. He determined to do his level 
best—his utmost—to keep Amy in com- 
plete ignorance of all that is miserable, 
all that is unclean, all that is indecent, 


all that is cruel——” 

“Rather a_ difficult undertaking, 
wasn’t it?” I asked. 

“Difficult, yes. But Gates would 


have succeeded if there had been no 
outside interference. He would have 
succeeded because he had the backbone 
to be entirely unscrupulous in his meth- 
ods. He did not hesitate to steal and to 
forge checks. He knew that, with his 
brains, he could easily and quickly 
make a fortune if he had the necessary 


cash to get a start. That is just how 
matters turned out. In less than one 
year, he was independently wealthy. 
He had speculated with the stolen 


had won. 
money 


money, and he Whereupon 
he returned the he had 
from his firm and juggled the entries in 
his books so that no one was the wiser.” 


1- 
taken 


“Pretty lucky,” I said. 
“Certainly,” agreed Greene. ‘“Un- 
scrupulous people are always lucky. 


Encouraged by the success of his finan- 
cial ventures, Gates became all the more 


determined to see the thing through to 
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its logical conclusion. He built up in 
Amy a belief that all in this world was 
beautiful, noble and clean. She knew 
only that women were virtuous, and 
that men were honest and good. Every 
unpleasant fact of life was carefully 
concealed from her. To do this, Gates 
had to lie. He had to lie often. He 
lied every time it was necessary to hide 
a truth which would have robbed Amy 
of any of her pretty illusions. And he 
succeeded in laying for her the founda- 
tions of a happiness that was as near to 
perfection as it is possible for mortals 
to attain!” 

“Rather a shallow kind of happiness 


though, wasn’t it?” I asked. 
Greene became impatient again. 


“Why will you persist in drawing nice 
conventional distinctions?’ he cried. 
“As though an unreal happiness were 
possible! As though an illusion—a lie, 
if you will—couldn’t make a person as 
really, as truly happy as the truth it- 
self. Almost the entire happiness of 
children is grounded in lies. When a 
child awakes on Christmas morning and 
finds its stocking full of toys, do you 
mean to say its happiness is: any less 
real, less profound because the fact of 
Santa Claus is a lie? I tell you, man, 
a house built on a foundation of sand 
can be as beautiful and as serviceable in 
every respect as a house built on a 
foundation of solid rock.” 

“Tt can be,’ I agreed, “till a storm 
comes.” 

“Well,” said Greene. “In this par- 
ticular case, a storm did come. It came 
in the person of one Mr. James Hor- 
der.” He looked critically at the pol- 
ished barrel of his shotgun, and let the 
words of his next sentence fall with a 
quiet emphasis. “Horder went to Amy 
—and—told—her—the—truth !” 

“And so it came that a pretty illu- 
sion, which it had taken years to create, 
was destroyed in the twinkling of an 
eye,’ I remarked. 

‘But, of course,” explained Greene, 
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“that was not the reason which Horder 
had for telling. He knew nothing about 
the illusion he was _ wrecking; he 
wouldn’t have been able to understand 
it if he had known. He came to Amy 
because he had something to sell—his 
silence. You see, he happened to have 
in his possession two of the checks 
which Gates had forged.” 

“How much did he want for them?” 

“He. didn’t want money,” replied 
Greene. “He wanted just a little of the 
—love—out of which—as he put it— 
he had been cheated when Amy gave 
him up and married Gates.’ Greene 
laid aside the cleaned shotgun, and 
added, in an offhand manner: “Well, 
Gates found it out and killed his man in 
cold blood. That’s all there——” 

“Details, man, details!” I cried. 

“There spoke the policeman in you,” 
said Greene, laughing. ‘Personally I 
do not consider the details of the actual 
shooting nearly as interesting as the 
motive which occasioned the tragedy, 
but of course if you’d like to hear them, 
I shall give them to you, just as Gates 
gave them to me. Ready? 

“On the evening of the twenty-sec- 
ond of October, left his home a’ 
ten minutes past nine to go to his club. 
When he had walked about two blocks, 
it started to rain, so he faced about and 
went back to his home for his raincoat 
and umbrella. When he was in his 
room, he heard some one talking to 
Amy in the parlor. Now Amy had had 
no visitor when Gates had left a few 
moments before, so Gates thought he’d 
drop into the parlor to greet the caller. 
But when he reached the parlor door, 
he recognized the voice of Horder. So 
he remained outside and listened. He 
heard Horder tell Amy that her hus- 
band was a thief and a forger. 

“At first Amy wouldn’t believe it, 
but when Horder produced the forged 
checks, she had to. Then he heard 


Gate 


Horder tell Amy how she could get 
back the checks. He saw the founda- 
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tion of his wife’s happiness cave in; 
he saw her collapse upon the divan, 
weeping. He saw Horder bend over 
her, put an arm about her shoulder and 
kiss her hair and her hand. He heard 
Horder say that he wouldn’t press the 
point for the time being, but that he 
would expect her to think it over. 

“Outside of the Gates’ residence, 
Horder hailed a passing taxi and had 
himself driven home. Gates hailed an- 
other taxi and followed him. A few 
minutes after Horder had reached his 
home, he saw some one coming up his 
front steps. He didn’t recognize the 
caller and, surprised that he should be 
visited so late in the evening—it was 
then just about ten o’clock—he went to 
the front door and opened it. Once face 
to face with his man, he of course rec- 
ognized him; but he kept his head and 
invited Gates into the library. 
opened the interview by demanding the 
two forged checks and Horder laughed 
into his face. By the way, inspector, 
who makes your cigars, and have you 
another one of them on you?” 

I passed a cigar to Greene. He 
lighted it and continued: “As I was 
saying, Horder laughed into his face. 
Thereupon Gates threatened to expose 
Horder as a blackmailer, but Horder 
only laughed the louder. You see, in- 
spector, the truth—had it been made 
public—would have hurt Horder much 
less than Gates. Horder took particu- 
lar pleasure in pointing out to Gates 
what a wonderful effect publicity would 
have upon Amy. When Horder men 
tioned Amy’s name, Gates no longer 
hesitated. He drew his revolver and 
fired three shots into his man.” 

“With three other people on the same 
floor,” I broke in, “none of whom heard 
the shots ?” 

“Ah, that’s where you sleuthhounds 
overlooked a slight, but very important 
detail. If you will take the trouble to 
examine the report of the Weather 
Bureau for October twenty-second, you 


Gates 
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' will find that on that evening the city 


had one of its worst thunderstorms in 
years. Simultaneously with the firing 
of the shots, a terrific thunderclap split 
the air, That was pure accident, of 
course, but the noise of the shots was 
drowned, and Gates was able, after 
taking the from Horder’s 
pocket, to leave unmolested.” 

“H’m,” I reflected, “the elements 
certainly seemed to be ou the side of the 
liar. But now——” 

“Now it only remains for Gates to 
pay the penalty for his crime!’ 

“But what about Amy?” I asked. 
“She knows, naturally sy 

“Knows!” exploded Greene. 
“Knows! Do you imagine that Gates, 
who lied about the simplest unpleasant 
facts to Amy, would let her know the 
terrible truth that he is a murderer? 
No, no, inspector, Amy does not know. 
After the shooting, Gates went to his 
club and stayed there till one o’clock. 
Amy has no reason to believe he wasn’t 
there all evening.” 

“But you said that Gates intends to 
pay the penalty for his crime,” I pro- 
tested. ‘If he confesses, and is sent to 
the electric chair fe 

“\What a humorous thought,” inter- 
rupted Greene. “Do you think Gates 
would be fool enough to a 

“T see,” I volunteered. 
to commit suicide.” 

Greene shook his head sadly. ‘‘In- 
spector, I’m afraid you’ve missed the 
point of the story. You have forgot- 
ten that Gates is a liar. If he surren- 
ders to the State, or if he kills himself, 
he will be admitting the truth; and the 
truth would hurt Amy.” 

“T don’t follow you,” I said. 

‘The solution is simple,” said Greene. 
“Gates will lose his life through an ac 
cident !” 

“An accident!” I repeated. “I think 
I begin to understand you, Greene. If 
Gates is killed—by accident—his wife 


checks 











“He intends 


will never know he was the murderer. 
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And besides, an accidental death will 
spare her the disgrace and humiliation 
she would be forced to endure if he died 
in the chair or if he committed suicide. 
You might say that Gates intends to 
atone for an entire life of white lies by 
acting another, a final white lie.” 

At this point, the owner of the 
Grandview—my Scotch farmer friend 
—dropped into the room and suggested 
a game of cards. Greene was willing, 
but I first put another question in re- 
gard to the Horder case. 

“By the way, Greene, did Gates tell 
you how he would manage that—acci- 
dent?” 

“He did not. There are a large num- 
ber of perfectly plausible ways of get- 
ting killed by accident. For instance, 
he could pretend to be cleaning a shot- 
gun. He could press the barrel of it 
against his side like this.” Here Greene 
took up his own gun and used it to il- 


lustrate the point. “And then, while 
engaged in conversation with two 


friends, he could gesticulate with his 
right hand in this manner—and acci- 
dentally push the——” 

The farmer jumped 
“Be keerful, mon!’ he 
Heaven’s keerful 
gun!” 

Greene waved him aside. “Calm 
yourself,” he replied, smiling. “Do you 
think I’d be a fool with a shotgun in 
this manner, unless I was sure it wasn’t 
loaded ?” 

The farmer, still trembling, sat down 
again, and Greene resumed: “As I was 
saying, Gates could gesticulate with his 
right hand like this and press, acci- 
dentally, against the trigger-——’”’ 

The loud report of an exploded car- 
tridge cut off the rest of his words. His 
became deathly pale. “Great 
he said hoarsely. “And— 


up excitedly. 
cried. “For 


sake, be with that 


face 
Heaven!” 


I—was —sure—both—barrels—were— 
empty !” 
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He reeled back, and fell to the floor, a 
hole in his side as big as a fist. The 
farmer ran out of the room to summon 
a doctor. 

“What a terrible tragedy!” J cried, 
bending over the prostrate form of 
Greene. “Of all the strange accidents 
that can happen, this-———’ 

“Thank you!” came his broken reply, 
“T—hope—you-—-will remember " 

“Remember what?” I asked in aston- 
ishment. 

“At—the—inquest,” 
dying man haltingly. 
will— remember —it 
dent!” 

His eyes glazed; he was dead. 

I opened his coat, and the first thing 
my eyes fell upon were the telltale 
words, sewed on his inside pocket : John 
Paul Gates. 








whispered the 
“I—hope—you— 


was an — acci- 


Well, at the inquest, I remembered. 
I said nothing about the fact that the 
dead man was the murderer of Mr. 
James Horder, and I did swear that his 
death was caused by an accident. My 
farmer friend, too, swore that it was an 
accident. For all he knew, he was tell- 
ing the truth. I knew I was lying. Not 
that I was moved by any false sympathy 
for Greene, or Gates. It so happened 
however, that before the inquest I had 
met Amy. I was able then to appre- 
ciate the leading motif of Gates’ life. | 
do not believe that I could have been 
persuaded to add one mite to the sorrow 
of Amy to save all the truth in the 
world. 

So another unsolved murder re 
mained on the police books. Hayes, 
the secretary to Horder, was discharged 
for lack of evidence. A few days later 
I handed my resignation to Chief Ken- 
nerley—not that I had a guilty con- 
science. I was satisfied I had done the 
proper thing; but I did not care to be 
placed in the same predicament again. 

















AD The Rat been seen by a 
policeman as he _ walked 
through the swinging doors 
of Teegan’s place, there is not 
a doubt that he would have been 
stopped. Certainly he gave the impres- 
sion that he was out for blood 
shifty, snappy little eyes alone plainly 
told that. More, it was further sub- 
stantiated, and in most positive 
manner. Even the dullest novice could 
have known, at a glance, that the right 
hand stuck into the slash pocket of his 
coat was gripping an automatic! 

When he entered, too, the expression 
of malignant hate increased; the gun, 
however, did come out. Instead, 
he stood there looking at the man he 
wanted to get—the partner who had 
shrewdly double-crossed him and was 
thereby entirely responsible for sending 
him up to Sing Sing for three long 
years, 

The other man saw him at the same 
time. Bull Garrison, though, was justly 
regarded as a tremendously cool cus- 
tomer. He gave evidence of it now. 
His scarred face remained impassive, 
and he calmly kept his two elbows on 
the bar. Presently he yawned and non- 
chalantly turned his back—but one of 
his steely blue eyes was wisely intent 
on a cOnvenient mirror. 

The last bit of The Rat’s nerve de- 
serted him. Day and night in prison 
he had dreamed of his revenge: since 
his release the day before, he had heen 








es 
nis 


the 


not 


planning for this moment. He had 
known—and known better than any 


one else—that Bull was without excep- 
tion the quickest man on the draw and 


4 Harold de Polo 








the deadliest one after it that his world 
boasted; even so, the white heat of his 


rage had given him the courage to face 
the business. But now, to have his 


enemy actually ignore him and eoolly 
turn away, was one too much. It simply 
staggered him—staggered him and re- 
minded him how fast Bull must really 
be to take the chance he had! 

The Rat ended by walking to the bar 
and hoarsely ordering a drink. 

But Bull Garrison had another card 
to play. Probably he wanted to make 
sure. He swung back to the bar and 
glanced at his former confederate with 
the utmost scorn. 

“Say, Rat,” he taunted, “why don’t 
you shoot ?” 

For the veriest fraction of a second 
it seemed as if the suggestion might be 
acted upon. The venom came back to 
the shifty eyes, and the arm ‘on the 
weapon pulled up a full inch. Then the 
crook’s pastily white face crimsoned, 
and his hand came up slowly—and 
empty. He had remembered, suddenly, 
that he himself, in the old days, had 
sworn. that his partner could even allow 
another man to draw and yet beat him 
to the trigger! 

The Rat gulped his whisky and quite 
hastily made his exit, with Garrison’s 
mocking laughter adding insult to in- 
jury. 

“April fool, Rat!” 

The Rat, outside, stuck his hands 
in his pockets and walked—walked. 
His pallid face was deathlike, his mouth 
set tight, his eves furious. His brain 
was burning and his nerves jangling. 
Motion was the only thing that had ever 
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soothed him. In fact, he had formerly 
always mapped out his campaigns by 
long, brisk walks. And now he was 
working overtime! 

He had plenty to think of, and he 
had plenty of opportunity of remem- 
bering Bull’s last phrase. He heard it 
shouted and screeched by countless little 
boys and girls as they played some 
prank—‘‘April fool—April fool.” in- 
deed, several times he himself was in- 
formed that he had dropped his wallet 
or his handkerchief or any one of the 
conventional quizzes of childhood and 
this particular day. To all of which 
The Rat glared and quickened his pace. 

In truly record time he had gone 
from lower Sixth Avenue clear up to 
Harlem. To be precise, when he 
reached One Hundred and Twenty-fifth 
Street he abruptly turned into a bar 
and ordered a drink with a goodly por- 
tion of his old confident manner. He 
took another ; he took several. At each 
one his eyes gleamed more fire and his 
lips showed more grim satisfaction. 
The Rat, you see, had completed the 
plans for his vengeance. 

April fool, eh?” he muttered to him- 
self. “T’ll show him!” 

That very afternoon the crook left 
town. He had thought of an uncle who 
owned a farm up in the wilds of the 
State, and he had planted enough money 
before his arrest to enable him to live 
for at least a year or two. He carried 
two suit cases. Their contents were 
sinister. Explicitly, they were crammed 
to the bulging point with sheils for his 
automatic! 

His first two weeks on the farm, the 
weather The Rat wisely 
rested and essayed to regain some of his 
strength and spirits. He showed an 
improvement that spoke well for his 
recuperative powers. His _ shoulders 
were straightened, his eyes and hands 
were steadier, and there was color in 
his cheeks. Then the crook deemed it 
time to attend to business! 


gorgeous, 
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The Rat’s actions would have seemed 
decidedly queer to a chance observer, 
In the evening, before going to bed, 
he climbed a gnarled old tree visible 
from the window in his room. From 
a branch he swung the figure of a 
stuffed dummy—-a dummy that was re- 
markably close to the proportions of 
one Bull Garrison. After that, before 
retiring, he opened the window wide, 
Then he buckled on the oiled and flex- 
ible leather holster that fitted snugly 
under his left arm. Into this he stuck 
his long-possessed and well-understood 
antomatic, then climbed into the sheets 
and went off to sleep with a pleasant 
smile on his face. 

Awaking in the early morning, at 
the insistent reminder of a penetrating 
alarm clock, The Rat surely would have 
been dubbed insane by ay onlooker. 
The covers were pulled away with his 
left hand, while his right went to his 
armpit. With creditable swiftness it 
came back with the weapon ready, and 
with quite as praiseworthy speed the 
magazine was emptied through the open 
window. Immediately, the shooter was 
out of bed, trousers pulled on, his feet 
his shoul- 


in sneakers, a sweater ove 
ders. In less than three minutes he 
was outside, up the tree, and down 


again with the target in his arms. He 
examined it carefully—as carefully as 
a man might scrutinize a fabulous- 
priced gem before purchasing. Appar- 
ently, from the look on his face, he was 
content. But judge for yourself. Of 
the ten shots, three had taken effect— 
and one of them wasn’t two inches 
away from the heart. Consider, too, 
that this was his first try at the odd 
game! 

He ate a hearty breakfast, and he 
continually repeated the statement to 
his reprobate old uncle that he was do- 
ing well—very, very well. After the 
meal, The Rat went off for a walk 
through the woods. He took with him, 


as a companion, the dummy which 

















he named Bull. The crook, too, con- 
versed with his burden. He gloatingly 
informed it what was going to happen 
to it when he was ready—when he 
could draw and fire with any man in the 
world. He semed to take great joy out 
of this. Occasionally he even doubled 
his fist and crashed it into the soft 
head; at other times he would grip it 
where the throat was supposed to be, 
and shake it fiercely with the expres- 
sion of a fiend in his vicious eyes! 

Later, when so far from the road 
that his shots could not be heard, he 
would lean it against a tree. Then he 
would saunter along for perhaps fifty 
or sixty feet. Suddenly he would stop, 
whirl, pull his firearm, and blaze away. 
There would follow a minute and glee- 
ful examination—and it must re- 
corded that they were more gleeful each 
time. For The Rat was trying every 
distance and every change of pace, 
more difficult as he continued, and he 
was getting in his shots with a preci- 
sion that surprised even himself. Also, 
he was quick—abnormally, uncannily 
quick ! 

All morning The Rat worked on this 
target practice. Dinner over, he went 
to the barn and proved that he was 
passable as a crude carpenter. Cer- 
tainly he knew Teegan’s place well 
enough—had walked the length of the 
splintery floor literally thousands and 
thousands of times. And here, he ac- 
curately measured off the distance and 
height of the soiled, dingy bar. He pro- 
ceeded, then, to build 
of a counterpart, paying particular at- 
tention to the curved corner where Bull 
Garrison was wont to lean his bulky 
frame. It must be admitted that the job 
was an excellent one 

Then began the most enjoyable part 
of his day—for he was enacting the 
climax that he was counting upon. He 
placed the dummy in the correct posi- 
tion, and the weird sort of likeness in 
pose to that of Bull was actually star- 
I0B ps 


be 


a mere skeleton 


Target Practice 
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It was so much so that The Rat’s 
He went into 


tling. 
eyes sparkled avidly. 
the open and strolled back, leisurely 


leaning against his usual end. He be- 
gan talking to the effigy of Bull Garri- 
son, drawling out taunt after taunt. 
Then, suddenly, his hand flashed to 
his automatic and it instantly barked 
out ten times—and barked out, he soon 
found, three direct hits on the heart. 
His happiness, truly, verged on insan- 
ity! 

From then on until supper The Rat 
worked like a demon. He entered the 
door from.every angle and at every 
speed imaginable; he shot from every 
that he might be 
forced to take. And in the end, when 
he went to the evening meal, he had the 
satisfaction of knowing that already his 
aim and drawing had vastly improved. 
Even so, he was not satisfied. He in- 
sisted on continuing his practice, and 
he went at it with ever-increasing en- 
thusiasm. He brought down a few 
bright lamps ‘to the barn and stayed 
there until he was thoroughly tired and 
ready for sound slumber. Again, too, 
he opened his window; again, too, his 
gun was under his arm and the target 
hanging from the tree! 

Indeed, The Rat’s first day was but 
a sample of every one that followed. 
His whole heart, his whole body, his 
whole soul, were wrapped up in his 
work. He talked of nothing else, he 
thought of nothi 
nothing else. It 
mania, a thing that could not be es- 
caped. 

There are experts in shooting and 


position possibly 


else, he dreamed of 


LO 

is 
1 
t 


yecame an absorbing 


drawing, and there are experts in bil- 
liards. It is 
once in a generation is a man 
is a finished and unapproachable mas 
tegz in either pursuit. It is 
that may not always be detected by a 
casual observer—but it is a difference 
that failure at the 
vitally crucial moment. And The Rat, 


said, however, that only 
born who 


a di iterence 


makes success or 
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at last, stepped on to the gun-play ped- 
estal. Literally, he was probably with- 
out a peer in the world at the end of 
six weeks. 

Certainly he was a better specimen 
than the man who had come up to the 
farm, white-faced, stoop-shouldered, 
jumpy-nerved. He stood as straight as 
an Indian, his body had filled out, and 
he had the clear, cool eye of the trained 
man of the open. He had let drink 
alone, he had smoked but moderately, 
and not one intimate 
underworld had even known where he 
could be found. Oh, yes, The Rat, 
physically, was more like a lithe and 
perfect panther than the animal whose 
name he bore. Also, he was ready for 
the death-spring, and on a fine, soft 
day toward the middle of May, he took 
the train back to New York! 

The Rat was timing his movements 
perfectly. At precisely five minutes 
of ten, the next morning, he left his 
obscure hotel on Fourteenth Street. 
Bull Garrison, he knew, was in at least 
one respect, a creature of unbreakable 
habit. At exactly ten o’clock—he had 
never been known to vary more than 
sixty seconds—he walked into Teegan’s 
place for his first morning “ball” and 
chat with the bartender. Also, at that 
hour this particular hang-out was 
usually almost deserted! 

The searcher for vengeance walked 
confidently—confidently and erectly. 
His hands were swinging by his sides, 
and his automatic was in his holster in 
the accustomed This wasn’t 
worrying him. He knew —knew—that 


member of his 


place. 


he could even allow Bull to partly draw 
and even then beat him to the trigger. 
He was not thinking, either, of the 
penalty he would undoubtedly have to 
pay. True, he had his escape mapped 


out, but he frankly had little faith in 
it. All he wanted was to get his enemy 
—to have the joy of personally killing 
the man who had betrayed him. 
yes, The Rat was pleased. 


Oh, 
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Presently he came to Teegan’s place, 
and he did not falter in his step as he 
entered; instead, he smiled grimly as 
he thought of the fun he would have 
in taunting the surprised Bull. But the 
latter was not there; to be exact, only 
two shabby strangers were at the bar 
and the man behind it was yawningly 
polishing glasses. 

The bartender stopped, gaped, and 
blinked. Presently he came to life. 

“Well, I'll be hanged,’ he shouted. 
“Rat—Rat! Thought you was bumped 
off. But say—say—whaddayamean 
lookin’ so good? Have one?” 

The Rat looked him squarely in the 
eye, nodding almost with curtness, “A 
little milk!” 

“Mi-milk?” ejaculated the other. 

“T said it,” replied the crook evenly. 

He drank it, licked his lips, and stud- 
ied his man closely as he put the all- 
important question. 

“Where’s Bull Garrison?” 

Again the other man blinked and 
gaped and gazed at The Rat uncompre- 
hendingly. 

“Hey, hey,” he finally got out, 
“What’s the idea of that sort of kid- 
din’ ?” 

“Whadda you mean—kiddin’?” 
the crook’s retort. 

“Why, say, Rat,” explained the bar- 





was 


] 


tender, “you been away, ain’t you! 
That’s right! Bull—Bull Garrison— 
he’s been dead about six weeks!” 

The Rat, in his country training, had 
mastered self-control; even so, he 
swayed back from the bar and whitened 
perceptibly. He spoke from between 
pale lips and his voice was the least 
bit shaky. 

“Dead! Bull Garrison dead!” 

The other, frowning, appeared to be 
thinking. Suddenly he must have un- 
knotted his problem. His face cleared, 
and a smile broke over it, as he leaned 
closer to The Rat. 

“Sure. Now I remember it—now I 
remember the whole thing. Why, you 
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was in here that very same day, April too much for The Rat’s keyed-up 
Fool’s Day, I swear it. Tell you why I brain. He had thought of his venge- 
know. It just comes to me it was the ance all his years in prison, only to be 
d day you and him had that little mix-up, frightened out of taking it when the 
and he laughs somethin’ about April time came. Then, when at last he was 
fool when you beat it without callin’ ready, he learned that he was both too 
his bluff. And say, Rat, some one cer- late and might have had it before. Any- 
tainly was fooled. Big Mike, not five way, it is all he babbles of now, in the 
minutes after you was gone, comes in institution where they took him. He 
lookin’ for Bull. He tries to bluff, but tells his story, time and time again, to 
Mike don’t scare. He draws and any one and every one he can get to 
shoots, and Bull never even makes a_ listen to him. He always ends it off 
move. They say it was the first time by going into peals of shrill, high- 
in his life he was ever without the old pitched laughter and singing out in- 
gun! Some joke, eh?” sanely at the top of his lungs: 

“April fool—April fool—April 

The doctors say that the shock was fool!” 





——_ 








HOW TO FRAME AN ALIBI 

O many prisoners and material witnesses were being held in the Bronx County 

jail, New York, not long ago that it was possible for witnesses friendly to 

the accused person to make all necessary arrangements with him in regard to the 

testimony they would give later in court. The negotiations were conducted 

through setting questions and answers to music and singing back and forth. 

For instance, a woman held as a witness would sing: “Where were you, my 
darling, the last night in June?” 

When the answer came in a bass voice, “Up in Ginsberg’s saloon,” the 
woman, after a short pause, would give vent to the following, and one important 
detail of later testimony would be settled: 

“No, no, Sammy, not in Ginsberg’s saloon. 
You left there, you looney, in the late afternoon 

In the late afternoon, in the late afternoon; 
You never went at nightt ; loon!” 





ime to Ginsberg’s saloon! 
So overcrewded was the jail and so numerous the songbirds that it was 
impossible to determine which of the inmates were guilty of collusion, 


es 
——S=== 


——————— 
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THE CRIMINAL CONSCIENCE 
HERE seems to be a divergence of opinion as to whether or not there is a 
moral as well as a physical insensibility among criminals. The Italian 


’ hj) 


criminologists, headed by Lombroso, claim that the moral insensi : 
strongly marked as the physical, and, to support their assertion, give a number 
of illustrations. They tell, for instance, how a criminal, named Boutellier, who 
stabbed his mother to death with fifty blows of a knife, after the deed slept 
soundly on a bed quite close to the body. 


Nlity 1s as 
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group whose conversation it interrupted stiffened to sudden immo- 

4 straining ears and eyes across the shadows which wrapped the 
wide terrace. 

It would have been an ugly sound under any conditions. Cutting suddenly 





through the clear, friendly half silence of the eve faint 
whisper of young leaves, the deeper note of the surf, the cheer ful human murmur 
of voices rising and falling in human speech—it had the arresting, venomous 
quality of a snake’s hiss, although there was no resemblance in it to that sinister 
sound. It was like a cough, and yet unlike any cough that ever issued from a 
living throat—a hollow, harsh, metallic sob, with a vicious, menacing sting in it. 
In this way does 
HUGH KAHLER 
Open His Coniplete Novel 


THE VANISHED SUSPECT 


which you will find in the next issue. We feel that this is one of the best stories 
that Kahler has given you, and are very confident that you will all agree with us, 

3esides two stirring installments of the serials now running, there will be 
short stories by Merlin Moore Taylor, Harold de Polo, Caroline Shelley Osborn, 
Richard Hart, and others. Also, the third article dealing with the “Inside His- 
tory of Famous Crimes,” by George Munson. This one is entitled “The Wife 
and the Other Man.” 

Altogether, it is a bully good issue, and, asking pardon for any seeming ego 
‘on our part, let us respectfully suggest that you order yours in advance, so as 
to be sure to get a copy. 

BPAIATIG ELEC 


UNDER THE LAMP 


It has been our good fortune to be permitted to use a veritable gold mine 
of cryptography, for we have lately been given the exclusive rights to a collection 
of cipher and code messages made by the late Inspector Steele, of the headquarters 
staff of detectives in a large city of the East. ; 

Inspector Steele was an authority on cryptography, and during his lifelong 
service as a detective he had innumerable opportunities of solving and analyzing 
cipher messages at firsthand. Those ciphers that he considered worth keeping 
he carefully preserved in their original form in a large scrapbook. Every cipher 
in the scrapbook is solved in full, and is accompanied by a brief history of the 
case in which it was employed, as well as the methods used to codify and to 
solve it. 

The cipher messages in the inspector’s scrapbook are for the most part those 
that were sent and received by persons in all stations of life in the underworld, 
from the lowest sneak thief who had some secret message for a pal to the un- 
suspected member of respectable high society, who had something untoward to 
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communicate to an associate in the world of crime. Almost every classification 
and form of cipher in existence is represented in Inspector Steel’s collection. 

In subsequent issues we shall consider examples of the various ciphers that 
appear in Inspector Steele’s scrapbook, and so reap the benefits of his work as 
a diligent and enthusiastic student of cryptography. To begin with, we have 
selected from the inspector’s collection a cipher that he considered very “novel 
and unique.” It was used for years by an international organization of bank 
burglars and criminals of a high order, for all their secret and important com- 
munications. Instead of reproducing one of the messages as they appear in the 
inspector’s scrapbook, we shall use the cipher to codify a reader’s opinion of 
the stuff Derective Story Macazine is made of, and so give you a cipher problem 
more adaptable to ready solution than a reproduced message in the code would be. 

The cipher problem follows. See what you can do with it, and look for 
an analysis of the code, together with the solution to the cipher, in next Tuesday’s 
issue : 

S5SO0O7A5S5IOISEAGEX1IT81632118106 

U6E7UAS5S5E2A610903 E7E 

To start you in the right direction, we'll tell you that the cipher belongs in 
the substitutign class, that there are six words in the answer, and that words and 
ietters appear in proper sequence. 


The answer to last week’s problem is “Honesty is the best policy.” The first 
word, “honesty,” was hidden in the words, “wit(h one sty)le.” The second, “is,” 
was found after changing the following words: bear, ear, air, sir, and is. The 
numerical position of the letters in the third word, “the,” were 20, 8, and 5. 
Half of the second gives 4, which multiplied by the third, 5, equals the first, 20. 
The fourth word, “best,” is as good as good can be, because “best cannot be sur- 
passed. The fifth word, “policy,” was found in ho(p)e, r(o)pe, mi(l)e, p(i)le, 
(c)ry, d(y)e, as indicated 


aoa oOo <= ae OS =O D> 





If you are an employer and desire to place your employees in the position in your 
Office or factory for which they are best fitted; or if you are just about to step out 
into the world to earn your own living; or if crimes involving handwriting have 
been committed in your community; or if you want to know the character of your 
friends as revealed in their chirography—send Louise Rice, in care of this magazine, 
specimens of the handwriting of the persons concerned. She will analyze the samples 
submitted to her and will give you her expert opinion of them free of charge. 
Every communication will be held in strict confidence. When permission is 
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granted, cases will be discussed in the department, with or without the illustrations, 
Of course, under no circumstances will the identity of the persons concerned be re- 
vealed. 


HIS department is going to sound like a stenographic report from the 
domestic-relations court this week, for I wish to discuss principally the 
cases of Pearl, who is young and pretty, and of Pearl’s husband, who is 

forty and likes home life. 

Pearl says she cannot have my answer sent to her address because her 
husband opens all her mail. The name she gives me is not her own, and she 
does not want me to use any specimens—but will I please consider her case, 
Here is her case: 

Pearl, I judge to be not more than twenty. Her writing shows her to be a 
vain little puss, with a good heart and a shallow brain. I’m sorry, Pearl, but you 
know you said you wanted the truth, no matter how it hurt. Your vanity is 
shown in your inflated capitals, your warm heart is indicated by the rightward 
swing of your writing and by your round tops of letters—look at your m’s and n’s 
—while your brain power registers low by reason of your unindividual small 
letters, and the rather vulgar formation of your signature. 

Now, take your husband’s writing, Pearl. I’ll agree that he is not a brilliant 
man mentally, but he is a clear and accurate thinker. Look at the straight, firm 
strokes in his capitals and his sincere and unaffected style of writing. Look at 
his capital #, which is one of the letters showing most clearly mental processes, 
Your scorn for what you call his “blockheadedness” might well be turned into 
respect for his ability to hold to his own convictions, despite the pleadings of 
the woman he loves. You evidently have no doubt on that score; you take his 
love entirely for granted. But do you ever stop to think that you may be quite 
as annoying to him as he is to you? Do you think that he enjoys your card- 
playing parties, when he regards card games as “the worst waste of time any 
fool can manage?” 

His handwriting shows that he is a sensible, kind, good-natured, and patient 
person; but let me warn you of something, Pearl, which I am sure you do not 
know. This quiet man, who only frowns when you go out of an evening after 
he has asked you not to, and who patiently gives you more money each week 
than was agreed upon between you, has a tiger sleeping in him. Look at that 
sudden, quick thickening of the down strokes in/ and in ¢. That means jealousy, 
my dear, and a good deal of those primeval passions which frighten foolish little 
women like you. Some day, when you go just a bit too far, this slow-moving 
man will do something pretty bad to you, or I am no expert and no judge of 
human nature. 

By this time I am sure that you are as angry with me as with your husband; 
and I’m afraid you're the kind of girl who'll say: “Isn’t that just like a woman, 
to side with the man!” 

Well, my dear, I’m a rooter for my own sex, but the men really have some- 
thing on their side, too! Take your own case, now. Let me ask you just one 
question: What do you do to pay for your board and keep? 

You say you have a maid; you declare that you do not know how to sew 
or cook, and never mean to learn. You are not a musician, I know, for your 
handwriting shows no talent in that line. You surely are not a good conversa- 
tionalist, since your husband “bores you with his silly talk about history and 
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politics.” There is evidently not a single thing that you can do to make a living, 
since you seem to have married because of your failure in that respect. 

I grant you that it would make me angry also, to have any person, even my 
husband, open my mail. But in the next sentence you say that you have got into 
a lot of trouble through his doing it, and that now he demands to see everything 
you write. What I'd like to know, my dear, is what sort of letters you were 
writing and receiving that could cause a sensible, level-headed man like your hus- 
band to take such a stand. 

Whatever those letters were, why don’t you speak frankly to him—say that 

now he may trust you; that. it humiliates you to have your mail opened; and 
that you hope you and he are going to understand each other better after this? 
Just try that, Pearl. 
"Hattie Maynarp.—The delicacy of your writing and the lightness of your 
pen pressure show you to me as well as though I had known you for months. 
Your sensitiveness and shyness and love of that which is dainty are the salient 
features of your character. You are preéminently feminine, disliking change, 
constant, easily hurt, intuitive, imaginative, poetical. What you lack is self-con- 
fidence, resistiveness, aggressive will power, and the tendency to grasp the: oppor- 
tunities of life. Your happiness is bound up in that of others. You value success 
for the sake of those you love rather than for yourself. Be very, very careful, 
Hattie Maynard, of the man you marry, for marriage will either give you all 
you want in this world, or all you do not want. Do not make the mistake of 
believing that “you should marry your opposite.” Marry a man as near your 
own type as you can find. 





CONDUCTED BY GERARD LUISI 


This department is designed to give free aid to any of our readers who may 
wish to become detectives, and to tell all our readers how to guard themselves and 
their property against criminals. Letters seeking expert information along these 
lines should be addressed to the “Detective Story Magazine,” 79-89 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. These letters will be answered personally by Mr. Luisi, without charge, 
if stamp for reply is inclosed; they will also be discussed in this department, the 
names and addresses in all cases to be omitted. 


NOTICE.—Owing to an unavoidable combination of circumstances, which 
include some important cases demanding his personal and active attention, Mr. 
Luisi has been unable to write an article or answer any letters in this issue, and 
perhaps the next issue also may have to go to press without his usual contributions. 
However, Mr. Luisi desires any of you who want his counsel and advice to write 
him as in the past, and he wishes to assure you that he will give your letters as 
prompt attention as present conditions permit. 





MISSIN G 


This department is offered free of charge to readers of the DETECTIVE STORY 


MAGAZINE. 
they have lost track. 


While it will be better to use your name in the notice, we 
In sending “blind” notices, you must, of course, give us your 


“blind” if you prefer. 


Its purpose is to aid readers in getting in touch with persons of whom 


will print your request 


right name and address, so that we can forward promptly any letters that may come 


for you. 


If it can be avoided, please do not send us a “General Delivery” 


We reserve the right to reject any notice that seems to us unsuitable. 


post-office address, 


for experience has proved that advertisers who are not more specific as to address, 


often have mail that we 


send them returned to us marked “not found.” 


It would be 


well, also, to notify us of any change in your address. 
When you hear from the person you are seeking, tell us, so that we may take your 


notice out. 


Now, readers, help those whose friends are missing, 


helped if you were in a similar position. 
and be happy. 


KENISTON GROVER C.—Communicate _im- 
mediately with the trust officer of the Title 


Guarantee and Trust Company, 176 Broadway, 

New York City. 

[ ADDOCK, MAY, and LEVINA MADDIS, 
who were last heard of as living in 

Brooklyn. Both of them have married, and 

their present names are unknown. Informa- 


tion as to their whereabouts will be appreciated 
by their friend, ALICE FARRELL, 1014 McDougal 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


MISS BILLEE.—We_ believe we 

have located JOHN P. SWEENEY. Mail 
addressed to 12 West Ashley Street, Jackson- 
ville, is returned to us. Please send us your 
present address. 


PP PENTICE, 
driver, 


‘CONNOR, 


JAMES D.. horse trainer and 
about sixty years of age, weighing 
about one hundred and forty pounds, five fect 
eight inches in height. with white hair and 
mustache, bald spot on head. blue eyes. Last 
heard of when leaving Minneapolis for Ogdens 
burg in the fall of sgh Ilad a niece, named 
Florence McRae, either at Iresno or Stockton, 
California. Please forward any information in 
regard to him to this magazine. 


YHAPLIN, HARRY M., last heard of at Phila 
deIphia in 1902 Will vou please com 

municate with your mother-in-law at S84 ¢ Tin ton 
Street, Alban New York? Ha new for you 


Mrs. J. FRipay 

KocHen, GEORGE, who left Findlay, Ohio 
about 1889 for Cinci ti. to work on a 

ial re \ anythin if 

him will confer a favor by writing L. M KOCHER, 

71 Holloway Strect Akron, Ohio 


BLADES, G.. W.. 0 who was last 

seen at Manard 1, in 1914 His 
mother and sister anxiously await news of him. 
Any information of his whereabouts will be ap- 
preciated. Address Mrs. N, STENSON, Phillips- 
burg, Montana 





HOMALLO, PAUL. last heard of as living at 
the Fairmount Hotel, Seattle, Washington. 
Will any one knowing his present address please 
communicate with the Missing Department of 
the DETECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 





as you would like to be 
If you can assist these advertisers, do so 


Ue crart, LABANNA SYLVESTER, last seen 
“ in Leechberg, Pennsylvania, in November, 
1904, and last heard of in Grand Island, Ne- 
braska, in 1907, when he was boarding with a 
widow named Mrs. Mankey, whom he is believed 
to have married later. Any one knowing his 
address, please write his daughter, MINNIE Up- 
CRAFT, in care of General Delivery, Youngstown, 
Ohio. 


Mces +REW, MRS. L. A.—We have heard from 

your ‘mother and have written you, but 
letters addressed to General Delivery, Wichita, 
Kansas, are returned to us. Please let us know 
your home address. 


Gk em, PAULA, niece of L. Grimm, formerly 

472 Second Avenue, New York City, 
Any as gf IB se information leading to the 
discovery of her whereabouts will receive a re 
ward from the advertiser, J. LawsoN, who has 
important information for Miss Grimm. Address 
him in care of this magazine. 


information of PAUL 


‘YAN any one furnish 
HOLMAN, who 


LEOPOLD HUDOLPH, 01 


Was at the Orphans’ Ilome of 8S Vineent de 
Pauls at Providence, Rhode Island, in June, 
1900, and was transferred to St Aloysius Or- 
phans’ Ilom n Providence ome til in August 
of the ime year Ile was taken from t e and 
idopted in Oct r 1900, y n he was about 
SIX years of a An l of h I tives 
will be gratefully received | Mi OF ETH 
DoyLe, 36 Branch Street, Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, sister ¢ the inqui 

} ibouts 


WANTED. Information of the V 

é of SAM GOIN and BOB WINTERS, who 
policemen for the Medvale Steel Com- 
Pennsylvania n 1916, and 
n. Ohio. <Ad- 


worked as 
pany at Coatesville ’ 
were last heard of in Youngst 


dress your old friend, W. TH. Brow 310 West 

Forty-fifth Street, Newport News, Virginia. 

COSTE LLO, BASIL, who was last heard of at 
Pakenham, Ontario, three years ago. Te 





may have enlisted in the Canadian army under 
an assumed name. A_ person decply interested 
in his welfare would like to give him informa- 
tion that would be of benefit to him. He is 
free. Address T. J. F., in care of DETECTIVE 
STORY MAGAZINE. 























M* son, D. V. YORK, was last heard from 
in Glennie, Michigan, in September, 1917. 
He was five feet six inches in height, had light 
hair and blue eyes, and the initials om Vs = 


were tattooed on his left arm. He was a car- 


penter by trade, and said, at the time, that he 
was going to Michig an on a contract job. Please 
write Mrs. H. York, 92 Division Street, Fulton, 


New York. 





SIMMONS, MRS. SIDNEY, nee BAKER, who is 
about five fect five inches in height, weighs 
about one hundred and thirty-five pounds, bas 
dark hair and gray eyes She is an actress. 
Was last heard of in Aberdeen, Washington, on 
May 18, 1909. Any information concerning her 
whereabouts will be greatly appreciated by her 
relative, J. I’. RANDALL, 3 Third Street, Port- 
land, Oregon. 

AN any one tell me the present address of 





MISS MARGARE POTUT, who once lived 
in Jacksonville, Florida She went from there 
to Chicago in 1917, left Jater for Cleveland, 
Ohio, and all trace of hier bas been lost. Any 
information in regard to her present where- 
abouts will be very much ap preciati d by FRANK 
Suing, in care of N. P. Commsoray, Patton Ho- 
tel, 1014 South Eleventh aavent,” Omaha, Ne 
braska. 

ACHLER, JOUN, or HECKLER. who was 

last seen in November, 1916, in Oregon. He 
is five feet six inches in height, weighs about 
one hundred and fifty pounds, has brown hair 
parted on the left side, brown eyes, a thin 
medium nose, medium straight lips, and is about 
thirty-three years old. Ilis former partner, 
ApoLpH STEHLIN, of Kimberly, British Columbia, 


Canada, would appreciate information re- 


garding him 


any 





ILL the relatives of LEONE GOLDBUN, who 

was adopted in 1894 or 1896 at Oak- 

land, California, please communicate with Ds- 
TECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 

OODPASTURE, ADAM, who was last heard 

of in Los Ange les, California, in July, 1915. 

Any one knowing his where ponete please com- 


father, W 
Oregon. 


ite with his GOODPASTURE, 


Box 134, Linnton, 








AN any one give me information about the 
KELY family? John Peter Cahill married 
Miss Mary Kely in and had two daughters, 
Kathren and Julia. Kathbren was born Novem- 
ber 1, 1853, and Julia, April 15, 1855, at New 
Orleans. Mrs. Cabill and Julia both diced on 
January 2, 1856, and John P. Cahill was 
drowned in the Red Chute on- January 19, 1867. 


Any information in regard to his relatives on 


the maternal side will be much appreciated by 

Mrs. M. H. Situ, 4932 Ash Lane, Route 

sox 67, Dallas, Texas. 

V ILL R. LOCKWOOD (“IrtsH”) who when 
last heard from was in the Uatved States 

navy, and who formerly lived at 115 Verry 

Street, New York, friend F. G. W., 


write to his 


in care of this magazin« 





Cre ams R or KRAMER (first name not given) 
ho was in the R. F. C., Number o— 

32. Demember the cheese and jam line at 

Base? Write F. G. W., in care of the Missing 


Department. 


Cr — would like to hear from you 

A om 3 boat, two boards for oars, 
hard climb. Wr KF. G. W., in care « 
magazine, 





(BRIE N, EDWARD, of Chicago, Illinois, who 

was a locomotive fireman. Ile was last 
heard of in Lorain, Ohio, on the B. & O. road. He 
was thought to have gone from there to Kansas 
City. Write to your old friend, JoHN Howarp, 
in care of General Delivery, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. 
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Wa NTED.—Information — in 





153 


regard to the 


whereabouts of a MR. KERSHAW, who is 
between forty and fifty years old and who lived 
formerly in Philadelphia working in a leather 


luct 


living in or 


past 


Missi 


© 


ehurch, 


been 
the 
communications to 


ory. Mr. Kershaw is supposed to have 
near Boston, Massachusetts, for 

four ears. Address 
ing Department. 


RCLER, 
in 10912, 
New Z 


NELL, who 
and, in June, 
aland, with her s 


went to New Zealand 
1914, left Christ- 
ter Lill in the 











steamship Vainni tor England. She is a_ trifl 
above medium height, slender has fair hair, 
rather small regular features, is ladylike, and 
fairly good looking Believed to havi gone to 
New York. lage died two years ayo. Millic 
often asks aft: Nell, whose cousin's husband, 
Fred, from (¢ ‘hriste hureh, is inquiring for her. 
Address Frep CLear, 9 Dearsley Street, Linwood. 
Christchurch, New Zealand. 





CASELMAN. LENOKE Wi 

several communications in 
Scott, but ive been unable to re 
the post office. Dleas nd us 
aress 





JANTED.—Information of the whereabouts of 
BiIkDIE NULI Whose mother diced when 

the child was born in Oregon. Her father’s 
name was Orange Null He lost his life in Oak- 
land, ilifornia, about eight years ago, and 
Hirdie’s relatives heard that she was adopted 
by a lawyer's family They would like to hear 
from her. Address ESTELLA VAN TuYL, Topenish, 


Washington. 


emp 


thirty 
robust; be is an 


school 
was 
about 
very 
book- 


NG, G. W., of 
in 1017 at 
loyed in Memphis 
five years old, w 
expert 


who taught 
Tennessee, and 
summer. Is 
not 
and a 


Virginia, 
Ashport, 
last 
ears 
penman, 


glasses, is 





keeper as well as a teacher. Address Doctor 
R. B. Kivparrick, First Lieutenant, Medical 
Corps, United States Army, Third VDrovisional 
Regiment, A. P. O. 762. American Expeditionary 
‘orces. 
I SHOULD like to know the whereabouts of 
my brother, JOHN C., CLANCY, who was 
Jast heard from five years ago when he was 
at Dalton, Montana. Please write his sister 
PEARL, in care of this magazine. 
OFFMAN, L. A.. possibly of New York City, 
a graduate from St Francis of Assisi 
School. It would be to your advantage if you 
would communicate with Harry A. Briscor, 107 
East Pearl Street, Torrington, Connecticut 
of thousands of dollars coming to 
following-named persons, or their 
d in California about twenty \ 
| sourk Patrick 





ing 





William Carey, 
y \ 


Calvin) Thu n, 





James Lyn 

im Tol M 
n MeNerny John 

purtholon wift 

Vb I rhon Toye 

t Baker Sarah wel 

joseph Kleuger, Chas. Habe 
g. ¢ cha, Louis A. Nelson, Clara Nel- 
a sching, Veronica Rampollo, Flora 

ts othy Regan (Idaho), Adolph Nu 
ph, chade, Mrs. Stuber, William Trun 
Nora Williams We will assist these people, 
or their heirs, in getting the money that is com- 
to them, and pay rewards for information 
leading up to the location of any person therein 
International Claim Bureau, Monad- 


named. 


nock 


Building, San Francisco, California. 
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HERMAN, E. H., who is believed to reside in EBON, RALPH E.—Any one knowing th 
Springfield, Missouri. He was in Joplin, wWhereabout$ of thiseman please communi. 
Missouri, last April. Ue is about six feet tall, cate with the inquirer below. Mr. Tebop was 
has blue eyes and gray hair, wears a mustache, last heard from in Bremerton, W;: ishington, when 
and is slightly round shouldered. He is a wid- discharged from the U. S. 8. Suratoga in 1916. 
ower. <Any news of him will be gratefully re- He served on board the U. 8S. S.° Helena ¢ 
ceived by ZoLta SourHwoop, 815 West Third the Yang-tse River in 1914 or 1915, as hort: 
Avenue, El Dorado, Kansas. Swain’s mate, second class. Belie hen to have re 


enlisted in the navy in 1917. Please communi. 
Kemp F, JOSEPH, who is believed to be work- cate with CLINTON WELLS, : Te Fourteenth 
ing in lumber yords or on a farm some- Street, Denver, Colorado. 
where near Dallas or Forth Worth, Texas. <Any 
one knowing his address please write to “Ec- NFORMATION wanted of the whereabouts of 
CLES” in care of this magazine. ALVPH JON 2S, aged twenty-four yeays 
born .* New C Connecticut, and last heard 
Ox AR SMITH, whose present address is Mel of in Santa California. Believed to 
ose, New York, and who formerly lived in have gone to Alaska in 1910 or 1911. His 











Salida, Colorado, would like to hear from ELLA brother, MicHagEL JONES, 246 West Twenty. 
SMITH, Lal RA SMITH, and CHARLES SMITH, who fourth Street, New York City, would appreciate 
were last heard of about thirty years ago, when news of him 


they lived in Salida. 

URPHY, TOM. who left Washington County, BECKER. ALICE, who lived in or near Ful 
4 Wisconsin, about thirty-fi years ago ton, New York, about seventeen years ago. 
He is the brother of John Murphy, and, “it She had medium brown hair, good teeth, and 
alive, is about sixty-eight years old.’ Any in- Was about five feet six inches in height. Would 
: "whe i ; be thirty-one years old if living. Any one 


: now 
2 as : rei l w be i re : : 
formation as to his whereabout ill be apt knowing her whereabouts please write to ain old 








ciated by his nephew, Parrick IF. Murvuiy, 1160 oj . “ASS \ in . 
Thirty third Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin wae ed gh ie R renege JENNIE, in care of Dg 
YAN any reader furnish the present address of 

MRS. BERTHA SCHEMBER, formerly Mrs YURTIS, AL, five feet six inches in height, 
Bertha Smith, of Elyria, Ohio, who lived at medium brown hair growing gray, wears 
34 Fobes Street, Worcester, Massachusetts, seven extra heavy eyéglasses He is believed to be 
years ago. Her sis would like to hear from in or near Syracuse, New York. where he has 
her. Vrite Mr RICHARDSON, 400 West relatives.—Al, do you remember the little green 
Twenty-third Street, Lorain, Ohio lantern? Will some one send his address to an 


old friend, J. M. 8., inygeare of Missing Depart- 
WANTE D.—Inform ton the whereabouts of ment 









ARCON FILEM \ _ was last heard 
of in be rry Landing, Texas, where he was In OLTON STANLEY, who was last heard of in 
a prison camp. He has black hair an black ‘level: Ohio in October 1918 Any 
eyes, 1S five feet Six Inches Jn herght Any on information to his whereabouts will be grate 
knowing his present addre plea communicate fully received by his brother, Worrett OLToN, 
with Ezekien R. Pena, 8i4 North Townsend in care of the Missing Department ; 





Street, Chicago, Illinoi 











.~ . . } NG GEORGI E. abc fitt Fears 
Water MRS. ELIZABETH, who formerly PBRINGMAN, GEORGE E.._ tity yeu 
lived in East &St Louis, Illinois MIss lifor : at deed ast f in 
1 Warp, formerly M1 Nathan Davis. wishes Pe ifornia race , see 
to poe from Mr Wallace whom ie met in Bring x e anes ot ep 
the General Hospital in St. Louis. Missouri, on te a PH ; ol A i itagtet MN rer 
May », 1915. Addi letter to DETECTIVE ELBERT HILLIPS, calon, ¢ . 
SToryY MAGAZINE. 
r H AROLD Please come bach it one Your 
re bt . sence § a en % 5 anal 
J OIINSON, FRED WISITER. wh« dark | absence at this time will be the complete 
a and ey and who i feet tw ruination § ¢ you trathe in m Ways than 
tall, weighs about hundred and forty ont Don’t make other suffer because of an 
und is twenty-five ‘ ol at is la anger t¢ wi d Ol Hay writt n ve a letter 
of in Oklahoma City about two years a In ca of this mag ne ’ 
he was workin for tl J I Tea ¢ 
Address J. D. BARNWALL, Gener Delis T ae hy SIERT Why don't } to us? 
‘ living in Museatir 1 Aunt 





ton, Oklahoma 





















n with me Uncle Bill is dead Any one 
CAN any one i\ l infor ion in regard to ki nowl! Bert Terry Ww eabouts plea notiy 
Y the whereabouts of m ther, HOWARD A Mrs. NELLIE Gray, SO4 t | h Street, Must 
is about t 1 ghs one Catine, Towa 
Nn 1 } ! ' | 
Sate ane nd i nit forty A SON of ROSELLA FOX-DAW nd 
1 at home § mber 0, 4 would like to hear from |} 1 t Mrs 
id g Department of thi Daw had both hand m n off in a 
bli rd in J ra i n lied St, Joseph 
Mi ri ib r } Ad 
TNFORMATION wanted in 1 rd to the wher dt Mi : i 
al of JOHN MckELROY vho left New- 
, vy. in February O17 le is six WHER CHINGER, TIANS, + f 
eig b n | iployed int f ‘ vi ich Bi 
1@ hund l d ( M ri Said t hay moved 
his tach ire almost city in Illinois, wher he is_ probably 
i [lis ) fc a ery ipans Your old 
‘ lik P DANIEL, wish to I r from you. Ad- 
m 1 od ft Mia im Is low 
a ! Tel to y in nil + 
is thi y you reciproca on IAYNE, JOSIAH, who was last heard of 
I have waited two vears for u to Boonton, |! v y Iie was born in 
thing. I know the present addr 0 a Seanes, alifanata, il 1856 
but it wilk be my last resort to communicate ‘with Henry TR } 
with her. Address information to H. C. L., in 6 Kast Weber Avenue, Stockton, Califor- 





care of the DeTecTive STORY MAGAZIN nia 























ANDERSON, oO. T., whose home is in East 
Providence, Rhode Island, and who was 
formerly a student of the Montpelier Seminary 
at Montpelier, Vermont. Please write your 
friend and schoolmate “PoupeG,” in care of this 
magazine. 


AGLER, ROBERT MARCUS, thirty-ei 
vears old, five feet eleven inches in 
full face, brown eyes and rather thin black hair, 
weight between one hundred and sixty-five and 
one hundred and seventy-cight pounds. He was 
porn in Missouri, and left Great Falls, Montana, 
February 21, 1916. Was a roughrider; has two 
proken knuckles, one on each hand, and wears 
a number six shoe. Is believed to be somewhere 
in the Western States. The advertiser will pay 
a liberal cash reward for information leading 
to his wl bouts. Address Mrs. R. M, Haa- 
ter, Box 745, Liclena, Montana. 








NIE! LSEN, nL S, who was a boxer out West, but 
went under another name in the ring. His 
father worked on the Scandinavian-American 
Steamship Line. Mr. Nielsen will be furnished 
with very good news if he or any of his friends 
will send his address to the Missing Department 
of this magazine 


CAN any one give information leading to the 
discovery of the whereabouts of MAY, LAW- 
RENCE, and FRANK Mi YER, who were adopted 
from the South Thi ‘cet Industrial Home 
in 1913. May fifteen years old, Lawrence thir- 
teen, and F twelve. They are believed to be 
with farmers in New York Sti Their father 
Frep Meyer, of 518 South Spring Street, I 
beth, New Jersey, is very anxious for news of 
them. 

















AYES, WILLIAM, late of Kinmount, Canada, 

and later of Toronto. Believed to have gone 

to Michigan. Mary and Jennie would like to he r 

from you. Address Mrs. J. COCKLE, 189 Frank- 
lin Street, Buffalo, New York. 





AN any one give information in regard to 

GUSTENA GETCHELL, who worked in the 
mills at Nonatum, Newton, near Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, about twenty-five ars ago. A friend 
of that time wishes to hear from her, Address 
H. O., Suite 7, 396 Northhampton Street, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts. 





te 





M4YE RS, A. E., last heard of in Detroit in 

January. Your old pal BusuH, who is go- 
ing West to be cured of tuberculosis, wants to 
hear from you at once. Address him in cart 
of General Delivery, Detroit, Michigan. 


BUNK, EMIT, GUSTAVE, forty-three years old, 

was last heard of from Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, in 1901. His brother, WILLIAM F. BuNK, of 
Millersville, Maryland, i very anxious to find 
him. 


CAN, any one give me information about my 














wife, MRS. ROBERT Ul. MOORE, and my 
two children, who disat peared from White Cit 
fexas, in 1916, and were last heard from at 
Monroe, Louisiana Mi Moore is about twenty 
years old Communicate with ROBERT h 
U. 8. S. Nene in e of Postmaster, 
City 
[NFORMATION ird to wh 
abou B nnd wife. whos 
maiden n: ams. Sh was 





born on | at Geneva, New 
York. Th h n, Frank A., Net- 
tie B., and Fernie. Pine surrendered Frank 
and Netti in home in September, 
1892, when 285 West Lake Street, 
Chicago. Mrs. Greenly is believed to have the 
third child with her in New York or, perhaps, 
Lisbon, North Dakota. Mr. Greenly was la 

h when he was in 












rd of in September 18 





New York. Mrs. FRraNK GREENLY, 5348 South 
aulina Street, Chicago, Illinois, would appre- 
ciate any news from the above persons or their 
telatives, 


A”. 


heard 
1918, 





AB sO 
Ww 
about 


JOHN 


Mareng 





of WILLIA J 
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one ~_ the present whereabouts 
SE STORY, who was last 
eles, California, in October, 
his daughter, A. L., in 

Mr. Story is about six 
years of age, weighs one 

pounds, and has dark 







of in —_ yee 
please ri 


d- 


hair 





UT twenty-two « twenty-three years ago, 


- n I was a ve ry blond little girl of 
ree years of age, I was adopted by a 
i. BELLINGER ‘and his wife Theresa, in 


the Te 
known 


Mr. 


0, Iowa When I wi twelve years old, 
‘Hingers deserted me, and I have never 
n At the time I was adopted 









inger é yr} the brick yards at 
Marengo. He and called me Mary Ella. 
} have reason to belie a large mole just 


aboy 


my right knee will be remembered by 
} 


some of my people. Any information will be 


ttet 








ully spurectated by Mrs. M. F. Address 


ive Of this megazine. 


with information con- 
: I abouts of my brother, 
KE L LY, ‘twenty three years old. He 
ard of in Halifax, Nova Scotia. in 1916. 
communicate with ANDREW R. KELLY, 6458 
Ninth Street, S Joseph, Missouri. 


iw he 











SFOSTER, ALBERT, JESS, and BESSIE, hag 
whom 1] was separated in 1898, whi I 
was placed in the Belmont County ¢ ‘hildren’s 
Home i last heard of in Bellaire, 
Ohio, in lease send information in re- 
gard to them to ArcHib A. Foster, Base Hos 
pital, @. M. C., Camp Grant, Illinois. 
"THE son of ROBERT TURNER, a coal miner, 
who was last heard of near Centralia, Illi- 


nois, would ap] 


gard 


TURNER, in care of this mag 





eciate any information in re- 
to his whereabouts. Address LAUREL 
ine. 





EU A and LEO, last heard of in Indianapolis, 


In 


diana, where they worked for the White 





Swing Machine Company. Kindly send me 
What Doc gave you for me. I will locate you 


sure s¢ 


me day Am in your home town, same 


old bumber, 167. Eva. 


MM" 





Wr 





in September, 





VANEY, MARGARET, who lived at Wel- 


ton Street Denver, Colorado, in April, 


She is about twenty-nine years old, five 


yuir inches in height, and has brown hair 


fair-complexion. Any one knowing her 
outs please write to DETECTIVE Srory 





JAMES P. Dt UNA WAY, last heard from 
1 


4. in Colorado Springs, 
Lb 

















lorado, please write youngest sister, in 
are of this magazing 
Mcca \IN, EDWIN HERBERT, nineteen years 
I hazel eyes, brown hair, and a 
smi r un one eye Was last seen in San 
\ntoni "Texas in 1915 Your sister is very 
much vy ried about you Piease communicate 
t t one \dd s Mrs. W. C. PIEeRcI 
Ib Li le tor Pex 
K! \ » MANUEI 2. d of when 
! old Butt Montana, in 
at Db. M. B i here l¢ ormerly 
}) 8. } ! nd s \ . whe Wits ery 
ill at t tin would ver much pleased to 
he from him or receive information yneern 
ing him. Mr. Kuntz is about thirty years old, 
ha dark hair, is ix feet in he t, and lived 
at one time in Montana on a ranch. Send let- 
ters to D. S. B., at 256 Thirteenth Street, Butte, 


Montar 


A N < 
like te 
TOAD,” 





ld friend of FREDERICK SPEARS, who 


was last heard of at Fort Riley. would 


» have news of him Write “HORNED 
at 729 West Tenth Street, Junction City, 


Kansas. 





156 Detective 


WE oFOm, JUNITA, once of Denver, Colorado. 

you see this, or some one tells you of 
it, icine to me. Also ask Earl to write bis old 
chum JOHN F. Worm, G Company, 110th Infan- 
try, American Expeditionary Force, Briey, France. 
Write also to my home address, 400 Oliver 


Street, Arkansas. 


BECKEN, a 
Alabama, in 


Conway, 


Birmingham, 
Was five feet 
and 


last heard of in 
August, 1912. 
one 












six inches in height, weighed hundred 

thi pounds, and is sixty-two years of age. 
Wore a mustache. He was a’ brick mason by 
trade. Any information r¢ rding him will be 
very highly appreciated by his son, Harry F., 
BECK sergeant in a machine-gun battalion in 
the American Expeditionary Force. Write him 
in care of B Company, 19th Machine Gun Bat- 








talion, A. P. O., No. 7 American Expeditionary 


horee. 


about five feet 
has brown 
seen in Chicag 
address to 
STORY 


YROSLEY, 
inches 
and wears 
in 1917. 
the Missing 
MAGAZINE. 


CARSTAITIR, 
tall, rather stout, 
glasses. Vas last 
Please send his present 
Department of the DETECTIVE 








CLARK, HUGH and EDWARD, who left New 
Britain, Connecticut, over forty years ago. 
They of James and Rose Cl . heii 
who is now very old, talks of them 

and would love to hear from them, 





in care of this 


BILGE m, i, 


magazine, 


who left Lewiston, Pennsylvania, 











about five years ago. Remember the old blue 
house? Write your old friend JouNn, in care of 
this magazine. 
"THOMPSON MRE MATTIE, nee STRADE 
who . is | heard of in Rossville, Ok 
homa, in 901, ‘whe n she was married to 1 
rhompson, a telegrapher. She had a 
fom Strader Any one knowing her r 
bouts, please communicate = Mrs. May 
YOUN‘ Box 775, Bisbe« Ariz 
GRIF! MRS. FARL GEORGE, of South 
yee » Believed to have married 
named F¢ son in Se} * 1916 o1 
who kept a_ furniture re} or ft 


tore. She 
whose son i 
partment. 
like to 
munication 

















BENSON. CRESSWELL (or | CRESSWELL 
2 “TRUEMAN) about five feet ten inches tall 
weighs one hundred and thirty-tf { 
ght xion fair hair 
yeal old and 
last heard of in 
Any informat 
1 by hi motl 
r Street, § 
iD 
ANY on tl p nt whereal 
oa 2 MEN’ yrme! 
( ot te oit, Michigan, wil 
sb iting with this mag 
SA I—PI come hom Chis suspense is aw- 
wy nd little Ralph i k PORTLAND, O 
oO 





T! PO CLYDE, five feet nine inch 

I yrown hair, blue-gray ves 
! rd froi n ly i il 
Nebraska, when h rote he wa 
Montana. Ha heard he wa drafted at 
Detroit, Michigan, but exempted. Clyde, 
your mother wants to he: from you Address 
Mrs, Fiora E. Tipron, Box 366, Humble, Texas. 


Story 





Magazine 





GOODMAN, LOUISE, who, with her frieng, 

Mrs. Lucy Price, stayed at the home ot 
Mrs. Golz, 661 Baltic Street, prookiva, New 
York, during the winter of 1886- One 


anything of her present whe reaboute 
whereabouts of her relatives, will learn 
advantage if they will writ, 
-first Street, Milwaukee, 


knowing 
or of the 
some ng. to their 
to A. B. 1003 Twenty 
Wisceeate. 

LE CHARLES 


CLAIR, who was last seen ip 


Windsor, Vermont, ten years ago. He is q 
trombone player. His sister Kate has special 
news to communicate to him which is to his 


Address communications 
Department. 


advantage. 
the Missing 


m care of 


I ISON, FRA NI L., who is thought to be ip 

Texas. Everything is forgiven. If you 
see this write me at on in care of this maga- 
p Your friend sk. 





SEYMoU R, “SIGIE” 


: ; written to you 
ral times but reeeived no 


reply.” | 





wrote the last time from the np il just after 
I had been wounded. Wri direct to me, and 
send your address and present ran if you ar 
in the navy SERGEANT C. F. GREEN, Com: 
pany, 104th Infantry, 26th Division, American 


Iexpeditionary Force. 


AYN’ one knowing the present where 
HARRY W. DAVENPORT, forme 

Broadway, Camden, New Jersey, oy com- 

municate with this 


magazine 
W ANTED: Information in regard to the fol- 
lowing heirs of Drusilla Itendricks: LO 
RETTA and MARY CRANDALL, who were last 
heard of at New Castle, Indiana: ORA, NOAH 
AMANDA EARLYWINE, who were 


JACK, and 
last heard of somewhere out West LAURA A 











ADAMS. whose last-known address was Frank- 
lin, Indiana It will be to their interest to com- 
muaicat i Mrs. Harrie TENEY, R. R. 4 
Box 52, Pittsburg, Kansa 


one know- 
imunicate 
wor: 
f in But 
RKER, 305 











and h is 
ight hand 





Trenton, 


ago, and 








was last seen in Chicago, about 1915. 
He is probably living und med name. 
He has large brown eye ray hair, is about 
five feet ten inch tall; and is’ very reserved in 


manufacturer of cigars be- 
send any informa: 
Srory Maga- 


manner. He was a 
fore he left 
tion regarding 


Cast 


Trenton Pl 
him to DrEeTret 













1d, (COOKE, MRS. LENNIE A.—We have informa- 
of tion for you in regard to Benjamin Holt, 
ow Letters addressed to Scranton, Pennsylvania, are 
he returned to us. Send your new address. 

ts, 


mM 4 AN any one 
C: pare nts? 
" Foundling Asy! 


one years old, 


said my name W 


give me information about my 
I was left at the New York 
um in 1878 by some one who 
as GEORGE WARD. I am forty- 
and have been unable up to this 


in time to obtain any knowledge of my parents or 
i relatives. Please write me in care of DerrecTivEe 
al STorY MAGAZINE. 

jis 

of ‘HARA, JOHN, formerly of Uniontown, Penn- 





sylvania.—Your daughter, Agnes Dines, 

would like to hear from you and see you. Ad- 

in dress Mrs. AGNES V. FoLey, 5008 Walnut Street, 
mu Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


MITH, MRS. 








Den 1 Hotel 


GLADYS, who was living at the 
i, Los Angeles, Califorfhia, about 
She went from there to Oak 














yu \ , 
I and, C% nia, and was not heard from a 
er Her friend, Mrs. HAZEL Pace, 6817 Leland 
id Hollywood, California, would love to bear 
re her. 
n- 
D LARK, WILLIAM HL, who was last seen on 
ranch in Arizona. He is about forty years 
of ’ lis mother worries about him all the 
it time. Any one knowing his whereabouts will 
= do a kindness by communicating with Mr 8. A 
r CLakK, 403 Elm Street, Reading, Pennsylvania. 
ENDAIIL, FRANK, fifty-seven years old. He 
was last seen by his sister Elfrida in New 
- York thirty-two years ago, while he was work 
} ing for a florist. Please send information 1 
t garding him to Mrs. Onsox, 2409 North Sixth 
: Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
° < 
OCKWOOD, MRS. CHARLES.—We have in- 
formation about a Charles Lockwood. Our 
letters to you are returned to us. Please send 
us your present address, 
y ILL any one knowing the present address 
. of FRANK WIGGIN, formerly of Toronto, 
é Ontario, send it to the DETECTIVE Strory Maca- 
. ZINE. 


7OUNGSTROM 
heard of i 


and want to 
1 your sister Srp 
nent. 

YECK, G. B., 


company at Ma 
feet eight inchs 
s inf 
I. 





Street, Mount \ 





of P. O. Box 7, 


nt 
Al 
oO 
took the chil 
MRS. JOS] 
at 38 Orchard 
tan give inforn 
address, it will 
vertiser, Louis 
munications to 

















YAN any on 





StoRY MacaziNe. 


I, HARRY and HERBERT, last 
n Sioux City, lowa, nine years 


ago.—Mother, Mark, and Charlie are all well 


r from you, Write soon to 
IL, in care of Missing Depart- 





last heard of in Chicago in 1904. 


He was formerly employed by a_ telephone 


riou, Indiana Hle is about 
s in height. bas dark hair 
mation about him will be ap 

: Kreck, 4 West Hamtramek 


ernon, Ohio, 





furnish information of a MR. 








whose first name is not known? 
may be my father. I was put i 
iis Home for Children in 111 
1 boy remembered some one cul 
! e no other information in 
’ m t latives J was lat 
um now « Wed CHARLES ALEXANDI 
Any one knowing anything of my parents wil 
confer a great favor by writing to me in care 


Leavenworth, Kansas. 


y-cight yvears ago I left Brody, 
istria, with a little girl about 
n my way to the United States 
i to its father and mother, MR. 
IPIL SUCHIMAN, whe lived 
Street, New York lf any one 
iation of these persons’ present 
be much appreciated by the ad 
BRINHACKER. Address com- 
him in care of the DETECTIVE 
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ORRISON, F. A., who was born in Michigan 
forty-three years ago, and was last heard 
of somewhere in the West.—Finley, if you see 


this adve 
parents ar 


present or 


with his 
Humboldt 


YLENN.—Peggy is waiting for you. She knows 
everything. Trust her and come back, or 


send word 


Department 


ELDON, GEORGE PERCIVAL and MAR- 


GAR 


from by their mother since May, 1909. George is 
ot thirty 


hereabou 
mother, \ 


East, Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, Canada. 


AMES S. FH. 


souri, 


Avenue, and later moved to 5943 Von Vereson 


Avenue. I 
nny infor 
care of PD 
SE! LE. 


tT S¢ 





on July OO, 
l feet six inches in hei 


hair and 
Ilis mot! 
vears, and 
tion about 


alive. Ade 


Texas, 


YURISTI 

Louisi 
heard ot a 
formation 
lcpartmen 


REENRP, 


send 
one knowi 


municate with the Missing Department. 


ROWN, 


Brooklyn, New York, and is believed to have 


gone to I 
Zechler o1 
will be mut 
Brown, 
necticut. 


sae SON. DICK, whose father’s name is 
Albert IX. Anderson. IIe sailed for Lon- 
Liverpool in July, 1895, from Vhila- 
delphia, where he had been living at 478 North 
Franklin Street, while his wife and baby were 


don or 


staying at 
ne this ¢ 


a brother 
Beatrice who was single, and Addie Arnold, 
who, with her t ’ a member of a 
grand-opera company, Their home was on the 
Thousand Islands. Albert Anderson's m¢ 

Mr's Hit infield, had a_ brother, named Phillip 








hi 
with t 
know this 
Liv ANDI 

phia, Penn 


YAN any one furnish information of JOSEPH 
and SUSANN HOFF, who were last heard 
from at Kirwin, Kansas, in 1900? Any word 


from them 
daughter, 
103 Second 


ier has been worrying about him for 


Market Street, Philadelphia. Ile had 





rtisement, please write me, as our 
e failing fast. Any one knowing his 
a past address, please communicate 
brother, WILLIAM MorRISON, 277 
Street, Detroit, Michigan. 













































































Where you are. Write to the Missing 


ET ANNIE, who have not been heard 


years old. Any one knowing their 
ts please communicate with _ their 
Ins. Moyer, 460 Athabasca’ Street, 


ARVEY, last heard of in St. Louis, Mis- 
where he lived at 1226 North Euclid 


le was a ball player. Please forward 
nation about him to “FLOSSE, in 
RTECTIVE STORY MAGAZINE. 


HENRY, also known as J. H. ROB- 
IN, last heard of at Clayton, Missouri, 
Ol. Ile is about forty-six years 
ht, and has dark 
brown eyes. He is a cook by trade. 








will greatly appreciate any informa- 
him as to whether he dead or 
lvess Mrs. Harrie GILBERT, Dublin, 





k, J. H., who left his home at Monroe, 
ana, in June, 1915, and was last 
t Bend, Oregon. Please send any in- 
of his whereabouts to the Missing 
t. 


EDWARD.—All is forgiven. Please 
word to me at the same place.—Any 
ng anything about him please com- 


MARTITA, who lived two years ago in 


*hiladelphia to marry a man named 
Zeghecr. Any intormation about her 
ich appreciated by her brother JOHN 
74 Logan Street, Bridgeport, Con- 


Lansdale, Pennsylvania Before leav 
ountry he was employed by Geor 





named Alfred, and two sister 








m the police force either in 
Canada. Albert Anderson 
corps of th sritish army at 





F where he died \ft 
rt son Was tramsterred to 
he 1 army A relative wishes t 
family’s whereabouts. Address Purl 





ON, 1f West York Street, Philad 


sylvania. 


will be appreciated by their foster 
BELLE, now Mrs. H. J. Morrison, 
West Street, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
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[ NFORMATION is wanted of the whereabouts 

VERA BROWN, who spent 1915 or 1916 
in toc kaway, New York. Address communica- 
tions to the Missing Department. 


DUN (or DUMM), MURIEL, 
seen in Columbus, Ohio. Her home is 
near Lancaster, same State. She is a_ blonde, 
about seventeen years old, and five feet in height. 
Also MISS ORA DUNN, five feet two inches in 
‘ight, slender, t twenty-fis vears old, and 
has a dark compk ; is believed to have 
married lately 1unications to the 
Missing Departme 


KUZINO, MICI in 


Company I, Fourth : ws 
Ville, Texas, in May, 1917. We have located 





who was last 




















Mr. George Bb. Who is anxious to com 
municate with you Please nd us your pre 
ent address, as mail is returned by the post 
office, 
WILLIAMS. G. E.—We believe we have_lo- 
cated Leroy Iauntleroy for you Mail 
addressed to Schroon Lal is returned by the 
post office. Communicai With u t on 


CAN any one furaish information about bal 
EUGENE CUMMINGS, vd 


about 


four years ago trom 


in Minneapolis. tle is near 
Would his adopted pare 
went to s him? If they 
they tell het w he is gett 





Missing Department of 


Scor, GORDON, a traveling man for 
wool concerns, who 


the Union Depot, Cleveland, 











fort i leep for ¢ » two 4 i i 
Writ JI. HL, in cat of tt! ma 
LAWRENCI vh me t this 
xt 1 ) 1 10 is be 
practicing teopathy Chiceng 
J. Mayr ors B Ssivect Win 
ticut would appt new 
! 1. 
BENNETI WALTER | \ last n 
iL uw " Sy hen | wi 
on } \ i Florida il 
twenty-on 1, t in ight, ha 
blue ind brov ir rd t complex 
? if j otic | writ to hi 
) li M 1S t 
! i 











I WAS born 1 in N Albany, In na 
a fo. \ n iog yin My 
t is Jim, iw) Ilaye 
Al | her it Ww 
l s | ! first 
F J 1 Si M { I 
I i mit to 1 had 
( iren, John, Jim i i i n 
t I le! id = t ( Dn 
( M vd A When IT vy i it 
rs old 1 ter } vy and [ re p d 
it t - Vl ( 1 
\ 1 Lat { nt e 
! Jim ila to r 
1 1 My bre ( i ( 
1 i ind | know wh r 
WV 1 l i 1 like ¢ lear 
n j Ii istel 
G hia nd 4 1 or B Ston ind 
i t h i tr M ( orty 
when V ne } Nev \l- 
i lah. M John Hayes 
left t VV ! Da Ilay 
lived t one t ee . Indiana lim 
[Tn Ny last h ad « twenty-nil \ r o 
it wb ville [bling II vit { n livi in 
Orbana and had four children \ddress Mrs. 
AN L.PitMA 2101 West Twelfth Strect, Chi- 


cuyo, Illinois 
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WING, FRED, also known as FR 
E WARDS or ARTHUR EDWARDS, on 
five feet seven inches in height, has dark-brown 
eyes and black hair, and eo lived in De 
troit, Michigan ile has tl letters F E. 
tattooed on his forearm: has also a scar 
from a knife wound on ‘the right side of his 
back. Wa last seen in Canton, Ohio, and is 
believed to hav =“. the Independent 
Art Company, of Pittsbu r% yivania. Tis 
brother Vern is’ ve hear from 











anzion ; to 





him. Write A. V. WING, Box 24, Cuyahogs 
Falls, Ohio yahoga 
THE s oe f MRS. MAY PORTER. who was last 
of in Longmont, Colorado, in 1913 

} . 


wis +. te "neat from her. Add 
partment 


ppheener. rye you stint 


Miss ing De- 





near Rock 








Prai Jamesville, Rock i Wiscon 
sin, and do you rémember when [I worked out 
there‘ you sec this, answer it, for my daugh- 
ter to know bout you, her own father. 
She n made to believe that you were 
dead te to h Martha Address your 

nsw Mi PLoYyD FLUAII Whitewater, 


NTED Information of the whe 


\} abouts of 
MARIE chi at o1 


M. CRANE, 





formerly of Tut Fall Idaho, lived in San 
Francisco, California in 1932, and was last 
heard of from th W 549 
South Hope Street I rnia 
Please communicate wit Scott 





Street, San Francisco, Califor 








Q Boy. ALVERDA known as MRS, 
RICHARD DOIN, is last ard of 
in 1914 in Jacksor le, blorida, and we left 
there to go te Ornate. Nebr ka Iler on ae 
. & loOLLIDAY, 6O Llunterdon Stre v 
New Jersey, would like to hear from hi : 


WILL CLIPTON (or William 





U lipton), who wi: b | to have come 
to Alabama from Bal field, California, in 1896 
or LSh7 Ile was killed in sun fight at Dolo- 
mits \labama, or April 17. rsoo His only 
oOo! tidl lik t i ( ‘ is people, 
ONIE ©! o 7100 Se t nth Street, 
inn \! mia 

CITARLEES h l was in 
linoi ind wi ist heard 

\neg Califorr ’ ‘ ( 


























i d li { sabe 
{ 1 ‘ ceive in- 
} about Send communica: 
Jar I. FLEMIN 508 Avondale 
0 
T ILBI Goo i 
it Lb A\ri n in 191 
wil i ] | } 
work Is lieved to , | } t 
California, i 1O1G Ili i 1 J 
Bristow, Oklahoma \ day ecint 
mation as to his y i yuts 
BRIAN GEORGI x t d orn 
i read . wt. Cre \ n Islan 
whi I t thirty-ei vea 
on { i Hi P Cass 
Morton, d h ) i \gr PI 
would il i rea bo \¢ 
( ANDRA IsS West 137th St t W 
York Cit i Van | icl 
one ¢ me information about my 
f ster, ! maidk name \ MARY 
LANEY? I have not heard om her for fifteen 
years nd do not now hei and’s name. 
She lived at Newb Missouri. Is now about 
thirty-five years of age, if livir Write Mrs 
MarGcaret Buis, 10544 East Grand Street, Ponca 


City, Oklahoma 




















5 
t 
1 
; * 
} 
, 
! 
> 








LOUISE, an Italian about twenty- 

six years old, who is believed to be living 
in New York. Is adept at imitating the Irish 
brogue, and is — nickname d, in consequenee, 
“jrish.” Her old triend, Eric DANIELSON, would 
pe glad to have her communicate with his 
mother at 803 South Eighth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


PECCOLA. 


AN any one supply the name of an orphan 


home in Ohio that burned down in 1882, 
or does any one know of a family named 
Eaton, who had children in this home? <Any 


information will be 
care of R. B. Smith, R. 
loo, Iowa. 


appreciated by R. Hi. Earon, 
F. D. Number 1, Water- 


ACE, MORRIS EDSON, who was born July 
15, 1854, in Wisconsin. He was a baker in 
Detroit, Michigan, during the years of 1884 to 
1890, and married there and had a daughter 
named Golda. He moved to Greencove Springs, 








Florida, in 1897, and later went to mines in 
northern Michigz with a prospector named 
Fuller. His half-sister Mary would like to hear 


from him, in care of this magazine 


RANK, MRS. BERTHA, née AMES, wiose 
last known address is Casselton, North Da- 
kota, where she was in 191 Any one knowing 
her present address please write to her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Frep McC.Lusky, 457 West Seventh 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


WANTE D—The address of the persons 

some time ago advertised for thi 
abouts of the children or heirs of NICK 
husband of Tamsel Holt. Mrs. Holt was the 
daughter of John Hatton, who came from Eng- 








land to this country some time between the 
years 1840 and 1860. Please communicate with 
W. G. TINKER, 1127 Syndicate Trust Building, 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


ILL any one knowing the whereabouts of 


ERNEST WEIDMAN please write the Miss- 
ing Department, in care of this magazin 
BRANDT, BILLIE, and JOE CARSON, wiih 

whom the advertiser spent many happy 
hours on Long Island. Please communicate with 
WittiAM D. RicHarDSON, 862 Chauncy Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

"NOL, FRANK LEO, about twenty-two years 
old, who was last seen in Ebenezer, New 
York. Your wife and children-are very much 


worried about you. 
this department. 


Write to BESSIB, in care of 


[XFORM. ATION wanted in regard to the where- 
ibouts of EMIL . father of Mollie 





Thom: is, Whose mother’s maiden name was Mary 
Mutchler. He roomed at one tims *. = nnett’s 
Hotel, on South Avenne, Rochest« w York, 
with a Mr. Nicholas ‘Thomas. re d ug 1 


who has never seen him 
from him. Write to Mrs 
052 St Paul Street, 


would like to h 
MATTHEW Str! 
Rochester, New York 





BOYLr, J. GORDON, also known as “Hap| 
and “Lucky,” is about five feet ft 

tall, weighs one hundred and thirty pow nds 

dark hair ar very i skin, and lived at 

time in Washingto n, Ile is pre ato nu 

civil service. Write THOMAS B STEWART 

in care of A. R. Co., 4, Rockwood, Main 


McCarty, JENNIE, whose maiden name 
was Jennie ( and who gg 
lived in Brooklyn She has dark-brow hair 
and eyes, is about five feet six inches in 
and was last heard of about eighteen years ago 
when she was lodging with a Mrs. O’Brien, on 
Smith Street, Brooklyn Any information in 
regard to her whereabouts will be gratefully 
appreciated by the advertiser. ri 
Missing Department of this 














Write to the 
magazine. 
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Lalo of Stevens Point, Wiscon- 


Br tOWN, 


sin. Please write to your pal “Red.” Mr. 


srown is believed to have gone to San Fran- 
cisco after leaving Portland, Oregon, in 1917. 


Address JoHUN KrysuH, 121 
Tacoma, Washington. 


East Wight Avenue, 


NFORMATION is sought relating to the where- 

ibouts of MRS. BERTHA BANCROFT (also 

uses names Lakakos or Moore ), Who was last 

heard of at Willows, California. She lived for 

several years at Vancouver, British Columbia. 
Write to A, B., in care of this magazine. 


NE LSON, FRITZ. who lived with his 
say Ridge two years ago. p 

to your old friend, RALPIr DALTON, 

ford Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


LoORiLLarn. MRS. _MARGURITE, 

maiden name was Montgomery. Sh« 
to live in Detroit, Michigan, but has not 
seen since 1906. She is about five 
in height 
has dark hair and brown eyes, is about forty- 
seven years old, and was last heard from in 
Chicago, said she was going to move 
in a few days Iier son, WALTER C, MONTGOM- 
ERY, would appreciate any news of her. Ifis 
address is R. F. D. Number 2, Glendale, Arizona, 
in care of Alec Silva. 


aunt in 





whose 
used 
been 
feet two inches 
weighs two hundred and ten pounds, 


NIDER, KURT, of the 
Artillery, who was last 
Wadsworth. <A 
lave news of his 
ing Department. 


United States Field 
heard of in “ 
friend of his would be g] 
whereabouts. Write to Migs 


& 





NFORMATION wanted as to the whereabouts 
of JOSEP a LEMICOUX, who left Quebec, 
Canada, i : and JEAN BAPTISTE LEMI- 
COUX, " ast heard of in Massachusetts. 
Please communicate with Mrs. H. OUELLETTE, 
116 Norah Street, Fort William, Ontario, 
Canada. 


M‘ LE. WILLIAM, who was 
. in Viste Kansas, about 
daughter, Mrs. LINNIE M. Norsies, 1614 Speer 
Boulevard, Denver, Colorado, will appreciate any 
information in re rd to his whereabouts or the 








last heard of 
1890. His 











whereabouts of his other children. 
ANTED.—Information concerning the where- 
abouts of BOYD GUNTER or GUNTHER, 


who was last heard from in Indianapolis, Indi 





ana, about three years ago. He was over six 
feet in height, weighed about one hundred and 


sixty-five pounds, had gray eyes, even, white teeth. 
id an inconspicuous scar on one side of his 





Hie was an eagle olga repair man Loyd, 

this notice write your mothe: Walte 
hospital in Bri ince. Mrs. ANNA GUNTHER, 

outh Seventh Avenue, Canton, Illinois. 
a ANAGHII, MRS. ELIZABETH, whose 
reabouts have not been known for twelve 
years She is a widow and was in Denver, Colo- 
yado. When last heard from Her brother, DAvip 
W. Brown, Sheet Harbor, Nova Scotia, Canada, 

would to hear from ber. 


FRANK, and wife, who used 1 live 





Hanley Saskatchewan, Canada. rhey 

e son, named Elwood Their old friends 
appreciate news of them. Address Mrs. 

Bers JOHNSTON, 446 Hamilton Road, Londor 


Ontario, Canada. 


SUIRLEY, MRS. E. D., nee LAURA CAMPBELL, 
O' who was last heard of when in K 
City Missouri, about fourteen years ago She 
was then staying with her uncle Jack (or John) 
Lawsor Hier children are. very anxious to have 
any information that will lead to the discovery 
of her whereabouts. Please address her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. JOHN SINNER, 737 Fifteenth Street, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
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AYXY one knowing the present address of F158, FRANK D., whose sister has not seen 
RALPH E. MAUDLIN, who was last seen in or heard from him in ghteen years, He 
Auburn, Washington, on December 19, 1913, is about thirty-six years of age. lis sister Ad 
please communicate with ALuin, of Auburn, in die is very sick in a hospital Any information 
care of the Missing Department. as to his whereabouts will » gratefully re 
ceived by his sister Mabel. Address Mrs. Victog 


, if Reoatae Hips ‘peat > 

REUBEN.—Mother is almost worried to death. el 19 Sylvester Street, Brockton, Massa. 
Won't you please write and tell her where CRURCEIS, 

you are? FLoyp F., Wichita. 

[X# ORMATION wanted in regard to the where 
abouts of JOHN IRVIN ROUCH, who wag 

last heard of when traveling with a Wild West 

show in ag us a musician. Address I, Rp 

wArbD RoucH, General Delivery, Winchester; Ken- 

TucKy 


CAN any one furnish the present address of J. 
FRED McWHORD, who was a sergeant in 
the Twenty-eighth Infantry, on duty in the 
Philippine Islands in 1900. Ile was wounded 
while there, and was sent to Washington, where 
his leg was amput: ited. His home in 1900 w: ; a : 
in Newark, New Jersey, and his father is be- LDER, A... AISO known as Harry Miller, 
lieved to have been in the bookbinding business. Gin oe oe, last heard — on January 11, 
Any information will be appreciated by his W915, at Gallipolis, Obto, Mi -_—" then work- 
friend, WiLiraM LeIBENGoop, 464 Northampton ing on a farm owned by H, Mills. He is about 
Street, Easton, Pennsylvania. tive feet nine inches in height, has brown hair 
and blue eyes, and is yenty-seven years old, 
WANTED Inf eee ob te tha Will any one knowing | present ne ee 
psAAL 41- 1formation in recare¢ oO e pres- “ase communicate with L. DANIELS, 815 Patton 
ent whereabouts of JAMES BISHOP, of Street, Springfield, Missouri. 
Mount Joy, Pennsylvania, who was last heard 
of before the battle of San Juan Hill Write » pas mite : 
to C. H. Bisnop, 330 West Vine Street, Stock- JOUN L ae wade’ I, rly Ve years 
ton, California. ) is one hundred and sixty pounds, 
wn hair mixed with gray. He wag 
rom i s Francisco, Califor 
XHRISTIAN, EARL. twenty years old, has al Ay 1 from 1 oan saan as Lo 
brown hair, brown eyes, at com- i N , j 915. His sister, ANNIB 
plexion, and was last seen i ; rancisco, I RPITY. 2 Mi * Street. North, Seattle 
Californis hi also MARIE ¢ ‘ARIST L. \N and ashington, is ’ inxious about him, and 
TRESSA CHRISTIAN, twins, age about twenty- apprecit any information in regard to 
two. They have brown air and brown eyes him 
and fair complexions, at a about tive feet 
’ inches in height r ast seen in San een . P 
cineca, Their brother pu , ¢ al Pie E’ ANS, MARCUS, about five feet ten inches 
9 Grand = Avenue, aumont, Texas, is in height, weighing one hundred and seventy- 
anxiously awaiting ws , pound ! about thirty-one or thirty-two 
e portly, with a dark, smiling 
t An formation regarding him or his 
I ROMBERG, JEROME, l wi en in ‘ . i ill be greatly appreciated, He 
Louisvil le, raat pine t rut re ver ago. ppear ed about nine-thirty p m. on March 
His hom«e believed to be i rtland, Oregon. f rom Austin, Minnesota Send letters 
His aT ae . Bi ROSENTHAL and RRY MILLER, to “Lux Noctis,” in’ care of the Missing De- 
of 521 Kast Madison Street, Louisville, Ken partment 
tucky, woul td like to hear f 
Sr ZOND "nited Stat Infantry Scouts James 
| HI ME . who worked abo F 5 Pa 1 ; h, Cecil Kistler, 
i M 1 na, New York. Any af aa L. he ra, I “UN n, Ilarry Ward Hinn- 
Eg Py i ent whereabouts 5 m- mar Leon irksberry, Norman Ililton, Jo- 
municate with his father, PauL THIEME, Bou 1 ] f | Shuman. Write to your 
Brook, New Jerseys j { : ! » spinner. \ddress 
1 ith Avenue, San Fran 
~ oo . am . 
4RWIN. DAN TT also known 
ERwi 


feet one inch in height, 


and dark eyes, and was last rd in ir eas rION wanted . whereabouts 


mingham, Alabama, in 1002 or bs ISS ETHEL LEED. She left England 

is very anxiou 3 to hear from him. . ress Mis wit frionds for Bi izil, and was then to go 

ing eDpartment. ( t » tl nited States. She is believed to have 
married. Addr MISS MiLDrRED CARROTHERS, 
106 Shel Street, Cambridge, England. 


B \UGIIS, LINNIE, who was last heard of in 
‘ omatl win % ' Owensboro, Kentucky. Any one knowin 
Da ; i “y is ree ~ ¢ eee ; his address please write to CLARENCE, in care 0 
Porn ( r ii ir the Derr f STORY MAGAZINE, 

‘ Ule uy, 


DU Tr Vrite Jo! LTSEY, 302 S, SHIRLEY, seven years old, has dark, 
tama ; a ada, § I 2 r hair, : v 


ry affectionate 
Kindergarten 
Ou in er 1 in 4 itv, an \ taken away 
x faches tall. from n July 6, she is probably 
1918, when she with IF s. Beatrice Davis. 
t of a theatrical The ¢ rtiser off to pay ollars to the 
this, write to your first person giving \aformation which enables 
his n azine “She him to find Shirk Davis or cithe of th other 
yncerning two persons named above. Address Missing 
partment. 


HOW ARD, and ARTIII Y, wi ARPENTER, JESSE, about five feet ten inches 

vhen last heard fron n ntral Tex: tall, twenty-three years old, has dark-brown 

and who intended to go ab d, possibl) £vI hair and blue eyes. ‘is thought to be in Flint, 

Your friend Eppig, I ir home 1, W Michigan. Any owing his address pleas 

to see you very o him ir re ite MELvI Sracy, 921 North Charles Street, 
of CLYDE BELL : 











Pb ey ea a tae 
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Make tiie Kodak Record Autographic. 


kor the Days to Come. 


Building his boat of pine and dreaming, as he works, of the days 
when he will sail a real ship on a real ocean—a regular boy, that. 


And Dad, with his Kodak, has caught the boyish story. Now 
¢is writing the autographic record—the date and title on the film; 
e record that will give double value to the picture when time has 

played sad tricks with memory. 

Make the family chronicle complete. Let every picture of the 
hildren bear at least a date. It’s all very simple, as simple as taking 
€ picture itself—with an 


Autographic Kodak 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuesrer, N. Y., The Kodak City 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 
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Succeed! 


‘‘What other men have 
accomplished through 
1.C.S. help, I can. Ifthe 
LC.S. have raised the sal- 
aries of other men, they 
can raise mine. If their 
positions have been het- 
mm mine canbe. To 

S. means 


I. C. 
‘I ‘CAN SUCCEED.’ ” 


Get the “I Can Succeed” spirit, for the 
International Correspondence Schools can 
raise your salary—whether you’re a dol- 
lar-a-day man or a dollar-an-hour man, a 
Jong-hour man or ashort-hour man, young 
or old. 

No matter where you live, what you 
now do, or how little time or money you 
may have, the I.C.S. have a Course of 
Training to fit your needs. 

Hundreds of thousands of ambitious 
men have achieved success through I.C.S. 
help in the past 25 years—over 100,000 are 
now studying, getting ready for the big 
jobs ahead. Join themand make your life 
something to be proud of—you can do it. 

Mark and mail the coupon TODAY and 
find out how; it won’t obligate you in the 
least, 


AR OUT H 


—— en oe | TE ere 
[ INTERNATIONAL  ¢ CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
2B, SCRANTON, PA. 
Explain, .. ye ha me, how I can qualify for the posi- 
tion, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting and Railways ADVERTISING 
Electric Wiring Window Trimmer 
oe oe Show Card Writer 
Telephone Wo Sign Painter 
MECHANICAL ENGINEER Railroad seem 


Mechanical Draftsman ILLUSTRA 

Machine Shop Practice Cartooning 

Gas Engine erating BOOKKEEPER 

O1viL ENGINEER Stenographer and Typist 
Surveying and Mapping Cert. Public Accountant 
) MINE er ar OR ENGINEER TRAFFIC MANAGER 


Railway Accountant 
Commercial Law 

GOOD ENGLISH 
Teacher 

Common School Subjects 
Mathematics 

CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE OPERATING 
Auto Repairing 


Metallurg 

STATIONARY ENGINEER 
larine Engineer 

Ship Draftsman 

ARCHITECT 

Contractor and Builder 


| Architectural Draftsman 


ist or Prospector 





Concrete Builder 
Structural Engineer 
PLUMBING AND HEATING 





Sheet Metal Worker Navigation Spanish 
Textile Overseer or Supt. AGRIOULTURE French 
Ponitry Raising §(_) Italian 


CHEMIST 


Name 
Present 
Occupati 








Street 
and No. 





State 





City 





Please mention this magazine 







DIAMOND; 


TCHES 
CREDIT 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG WW 


There are over 2,000 photographic illustrations 
of Diamond Rings, La Vallieres, Ear Screws, 
Searf Pins, Studs, Brooches, Bar Pins, 
Watches, Bracelet Watches; also our won- 
sadeky showy assembled Solitaire Dia-/ 

mond Cl uste ERTY BONDS ACCEPTED. 
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Diamonds 
<o Win 
a4 Hearts 







A Cased in Handsome Ring ter 
Loftis Perfection 
Diamond Ring 


Each Diamond is 
skilfully mounted in| Whatere 
our famous Loftis Per- you select yi 
fection 14-karat solid | be sent 
gold 6-prong ring, pos- paid b me 
Sessing every line of Tou tu be 
grace and beauty, ule 


’ $20 Down,$l0a plonth, 
buys a $100 Ring. 
$25 own: ,$12.50a Month, 
> buys a $125 Ring. 
OUR CATALOG ‘illostratesand describes all the stand- 
ard world-renowned Watches; solid gold and goldfilled 
cases; new populardesigns. Splendid bs MON ns in 


25-year guaranteed watches $2. 50A MONTH eahd 


on credit — as low as Order Today 
1s BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 6O YEARS 


[OF Tis ) Done nase ors, Chan 
Sa Marselat from Handwriting 


STORES IM LEADING CITIES 
Easy to Learn—Send No Money 


Every artes 
in our 

is priced yp, 
usually loy, 











Down, $5 a Month, 
buys a 350 Ring. 


price ani 
keep it; bab 
ance in eight 
geal month | 
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Graphology is the science of read- 
ing character from handwriting. 
Men can assume smooth manners ; 
and sanctimonious expressions, but , 
the handwriting never lies. A line 
of handwriting is the key which 
reveals character to you. You 
can analyze at a glance your 


| friends, business associates and H. E. GUBALIB 
| irector 
| employees. of Graphalegy 


| haath you Lo mu Ch_ ) 





Is the writer of the above specimen a worker or. slacker! é 
saver or spender? Sentimental or hard headed? 
make a good general manager or just a faithful é mpi 
Ishe honest? The answer to all these Questions ane at 
more can be accurately told at aglance. It is easy to 

and fascinating as a novel. 

SEND NO MONEY-—So sure are we of the marvelous said 
and business values of this course, we will send it to yo 
FREE. If not satisfied, mail it back. If, like th 
others, you want it, send $5.00 in full payment. 





conget OF GRAPHOLOGY 

Room 1835 1810 Wilson Avenue, Chicago 
Please send me your course of seven lessons on Readi 
from Handwriting. I will remail the course to you 
days or send $5.00 in full payment. 


| | 
| afeitnn | 
| -| 


| EE eee ee em_ 
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I want, through this advertisement. 
to establish as friendly business re- 
lations with you as I possibly can, 
I want you to realize also, that itis 
my earnest effort and intention to 
give you full honest vaiue for 
every dollar that you spend with 
me. This is the only way I can suc. 
ceed. My advertisement has ap- 
peared in the leading magazines 
continuously for more than four 
years. 


IT am building up my business on 
the foundation of yood value and 
square dealings. Iam saving thou- 
sands of satisfied customers thou- 
sands of do' lars, by supplying perfect 

late style—visible writing—type- 
writers, at remarkably low prices. 


All my transactions are handled 
throughout by personal correspon- 
dence. I assure you every courtesy 
and conside’ ation, in your dealings 
with me. Your order will have my 
prompt, careful, personal attention. 
I will be glad to do business with 
you. 


Marry ASmuthe 


ALL LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 





Free TRIAL—Use As You Pay 


Send me only $4.00 a month until the low total price of $53.15 is 
paid, and the machine is yours 


This is absolutely the most generous typewriter offer ever made. Do not rent a 
machine when you can pay $4.00 a month and own one. Think of it—Buying a 
$100.00 machine for $53.15. Cash price, $50.35. Never before has anything like this been attempted. 


saz w.10 SMITH PREMIER 


Perfect machines, standard size, one motion keyboard of standard universal arrangement. The 

entire line of writing completely visible at all times has the inbuilt tabulator with billing devices, 

the two color ribbon—with automatic reverse and key controlled shift, automatic flexible 

paper feed—automatic paper fingers, the back spacer—ball bearing car- | pent 

flageaction—ball bearing shift action—ball bearing type bars—in fact. every late style e 

feature and modern operating convenience. Comes to you with every thing complete, 7 H A Smith 

Wools, cover, operating book and instructions, ribbon, practice paper—nothingextra g ° ° 

tobuy. You cannot imagine the perfection of this beautiful reconstructed typewriter until you P Room 343-218 N. Wells St., 
seen it. I have sold several thousand of these perfect iatest style Smith Premier 

Machines at this bargain price. ald every one of these thousands of satisfiea cus- J CHICAGO, ILL. 

fomers had this beautiful, strictly up-to-date machine on five days’ free trial 4 _ : i, 

before deciding to buy it. I will send it to you F. O. B. Chicago for five days’ free Ship me the No. 10Smith 


beset err SENSATION) 





trial. It will sell itself, but if you are not satisfied that this is the greatest Premier F.O.B. Chicago. as 
typewriter you ever saw, you can return it at my expense. You won't want # described in this advertise- 
f return it after you try it—you cannot equal this wonderful value anywhere. ment. I will pay you the 


y re balance of the SPE- 

q s — CIAL $53.15 purchase price. at 
ou Take. No Risk—Put In Your Order Now / (1A! $315 purchase price. at 
When the typewriter arrives deposit with the express acent $9.15 and take the machine 4 The title to remain in you until 


- five days’ trial. if vou are convinced that it is the best typewriter you ever saw fully paid for. It is understood 

anon me $4.00 4 month until my bargain price of $53.15 is paid ad you hel that I have five days in whichto 
it, return it to the express agent, receive your $9.15 and return the machine pe . ‘ - ho 

tome, 1 will pay the return express charges. "This machine is guaranteed just r examine and try the type Ww rite ae —& 

seityou paid $100.00 for it. It is standard. Over one hundred thousand people g choose not to keep it I will carefully 

ownand use these typewriters and think them the best ever manufactured, repack it and return it to theexpress 





ply at this price is very limited, the price will probably be raised when my agent. It is understood that you give 
riisement appears, so don't delay. Fill in the coupon today— mail to me the standard guarantee for one year. 

| typewriter will be ship ped promptly. There is no red tape. I employ no 

Wlicitors —no collectors—no chattel morte . it is simply understood that J 

retain title to the machine until the full $53.15 is paid. You cannottose. itis 

Greatest typewriter opportunity you will ever have. Oo not send me one 

‘ent. Get the coupon in the malls today—sure. 


HARRY A. SMITH, *4*-218,N,,Wells St III een non n-nnroncnnserennennenensosonece 


a iba wnaaRs ab eeiiebbeh Kans eae g 
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fLAMONDS creDiT$ 1806 


Buy Today-Ien Months To Pay ANOy 


No Money Down. Order any Diamond from our catalog: we will send it, y charges paid. After you have 
made a thorough examination and are satisfied as to the quality and value, pay | /'5 of the price and the rest in 10 
equal monthly payments. Don’t pay a cent until you are satished. Certificate furnished guaranteeing o quality of 
every Diamond, Your Diamond porchased sed from us can exchanged at a yearly incr value of 740% on a 


larger purchase. Owna genuine Diamond. Send for our catalog De Luxe No. 989J. It’s FREE. 
L. W. SWEET & CO., Inc., Dept. 989J., 2-4 Maiden Lane, New York City. 











CLASSIFIED ADVERTISIN 











Agents and Help Wanted 


WIDE AWAKE MAN to take 
charge of our Local Trade. $4.00 to 
$5.00 a day steady. No experience 
required; pay starts at once. Write 
today. American Products Co., 910, 
American Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 

SELL INSYDE TYRES. _ Inner 
armor for auto tires, old or new. 
Prevent punctures and blowouts. 
Double tire mileage. Details free. 
American Accessories Company, 
Dept. APS, Cincinnati, O. 


SALESMEN: Make $10 to 15a day 
selling “In-Ten-So” Ford headlight 
regulators to Ford owners. Makes 
every Ford headlight a brilliant 
white searchlight at any engine 
ooeee. Abs lute necessity for Ford 
cars. don money back guarantee, 
Write. immediately for territory. 
Continental Auto Supply Co., Dept. 
A. pave nport, Iowa 

U.S. GOVERNMENT POSITIONS. 
tht ng $80 to $135 month. 
Common education sufficient. Write 
for list positions now open. Franklin 
Institute, Dept. D173, Rochester, N.Y. 





















Games & Entertainment 


VENTRILOQUISM: Taught almost 
anyone at home. Small cost. Send to- 
day 3cstampfor particularsand proof. 
Room R 612, 801 Bigelow St., Pevria. 








Patents and Lawyers 


Patents Promptly l’rocured. Send 
drawings for actual search of U. 8S. 
patents. Personal service. Moderate 
fees. Bookfree. George P.Kimmel, 
18U Loan & Trust Bldg., \\ash., D.C, 








Patents and Lawyers—Continued 





Highest references, 
Rates reasonable. Best results. 
Promptness assured, Booklet free. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D.C. 


PATENTS. 


INVENTORS desiring to secure 
patents should write for our guide- 
book “How To Get Your Patent.” 
Send sketch or description for our 
opinion of its patentable nature, 
Randolph & Co., Dept. 412, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

PATE NTS. Write for Free Illus- 
trated Guide Book. Send model or 
sketch anddescriptionfor free opinion 
ofits patentable nature. a Ref- 
erences, Prompt Attention. Reason- 
able Terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
767 Ninth, Washington, D. C 








Songs, Poems, etc. 


YOU Write the Words for a Song— 
Submit poems on patriotism, love or 
any subject. We write music, guar- 
antee copyright, and assist in secur- 
ing publishers. M etropolitan Studios, 
Room 112, Morton Bldg., Chicago, Ill, 





Songwriters —Submit your song- 
poems now for free examination and 
advice. Valuable booklet explaining 
our original methods of revising, 
composing, copyrighting and facili- 
tating free publication or outright 
sale ofsongs. Sent Free on postal re- 
quest. Learn the truth from a reli- 
able successful concern, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Knickerbocker Studios, 
106 Gaiety Building, New York City. 








Old Money Wantej 


$2 TO $500 EACTI paid for hundrg 
of Old Coins dated before 1895, Ky 
All old money and send 10¢ for Nw 
Illus’td Coin Value Book, sizedyy, j 
may mean your fortune. Get Poste 
Clarke Coin Co.,, Box 33, Le Roy, Xj} 


Photo Developing 


Mail us 15c with any size Film(y 
development and six velvet pring} 
Or s-nd 6 negatives any size and i 
for six prints. Prompt service, Row 
oke Photo Finishing Co,, 2% Ba 
Ave., Roanoke, Va, 














Business Opportunitia 


WONDERFUL CHANCE, Mei 
shirts and furnishings at wholes 
rates or miuke $10 daily as agent q 
start real business. Write quid 
Goodell Co., 82 Duratex Bldg., MW 








BEA DE TECTIVE: earn big wag) 
travel, be your own boss, Writ 
Johnson's Detective Correspondent 
School, 232 Sheldon Ave, Graal 
Rapids, Mich, Desk E, 





Short Stories 


WANTED=—Stories, Articles, Poeal 
for new magazine, We pay on acces 
ance. Handwritten MSS. acceptale 
Send MSS, to Woman's Nation 
Magazine, Desk 566, Washington. 

















Did You Enjoy This Magazine? 


E have striven very conscientiously to give you an honest, cleat 

cut, interesting magazine. If you think that our effort has been 

successful, will you not help a good thing along by telling yole 
friends where good fiction of uniform quality may be found? 


By doing so you will favor your friends as well as the publishers 


——— 
———e 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 
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E have found a way to give the 

million men who tame their beards 

with Mennen’s a little more Shav- 
ing Cream for their money. We are now 
making, in addition to the 35 cent size, a 
he-size, portly tube with enough Cream 
in it to last six months. 

The economy of it works out this way. 
One big empty tube of pure tin costs less 
than two small tubes. (If pure tin goes 
any higher they'll be making jewelry of 
it.) A big tube can be filled, packed, 
labelled and sold for almost the same 
labor cost as a small tube—or for much 
less than the cost of two small tubes. 

These several savings pay for quite a 
lot of extra cream. The big tube holds 
more, in proportion to its cost, than the 
regular 35 cent tube. 

Of course, you can buy the 35 cent 
size and get good value for your money, but 
when you wrap your fingers around this “42 
centimeter” new tube of ours, you'll know 
you are getting your money’s worth—plus. 


G. Mennen 


Chemical Co. 
Newark, N. J. 
















Send for one of our 12¢ demonstrator 
tubes. Squeeze a half-inch into your wet 
brush. Agitate it on the point of your chin 
until a lather forms and then spread. Add 
gradually about three times as much water, 
hot or cold, as you usually use, work the 
lather with the brush for three full minutes 
— don’t rub with the fingers. Then go 
through the form of shaving. It won’t seem 
like shaving. Your razor will glide over 
your countenance the way it did the first 
time you removed a boyish down from your 
upper lip. Afterwards your face will feel 
great. About three such tests will con- 
vince you that 50 cents is a cheap price 
for six months of perfect shaves. 


fin Hoy 


(Mennen Salesman) 













Newark, 








7 
7 





~~ 


for a demonstrator tube 


ait won't scare me, 
- 
- NOME «eeeceeeneeeseee 


Addr e88..cccccccs..0002-2020- 








i 
y-* Jim Henry, 

House of Mennen, 
42 Orange Street, 


J. 


Dear Jim: Here's 12 cents 


If 


zs it’s as good as you say, 60 cents 
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DETECTIVE 


AS 7 YOUR BOSS 


“Does it Pay to 
Train?” 





Put it up to the man who employs you. 
DON’T HESITATE. He'll respect your interest 
because he knows the value of training—he knows 
worth to him asa 
If you’re in doubt ASK THE 


how much more you would 
trained worker. 
BOSS. k him anyway. 


Why Not Try This 
Guaranteed Training? 


The American School training is so thorough, com- 
plete and up-to-date that it absolutely guarantees 
satisfaction or your money back. In other words, 
you can take TEN FULL EXAMINATIONS in the 
Course you select. Then, if you feel you are not 
progressing—that the instruction will not enable you 
to advance—you simply notify us and your money 
will be refunded in full. There are no strings to 
this offer. What we have done for our thousands 
of students we can do for you—or you are not out 
one cent, Why not try it? 


Training Decides Pay 


Make pore of this: the men who make more money than you 
do KN MORE. If you wanta better position and better 
pay = Must TRAIN and you know it. Put some of your 
spare time to work—the hours that are not now earning a 
cent for you, Give usa part of your time and we will 

uarantee our training. If we make good U ST. 

ake your start TO SAY by checking and mailing the 
Coupon, Bulletin and details of Money-Back Guaran- 
tee will be promptly mailed you. 


IRAINING-THE XEY TO SUCCESS 


| pony send me booklet and tell me how A ba 
I can fit myself for the position marked X: u 





STOR) 








«++sHigh School Course 
«+--Electrical Engineer 
«++. Telephone Engineer 
Architect 
«---Draftsman 
.--Building Contractor 
«-..- Structural Engineer 
«+sMechanical Engineer 
«..-Civil Engineer 


esos 





«-.-Steam Engineer 


Name. 





.-»-Shop Superintendent 
-... Lawyer 

eats -Ratinces Manager 
...-Audito 

Certified Public Acc’nt 
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Secret Service 


ORE Finger Print Experts are needed, 

Men who are masters of this profession 

are scarce. The demand for Finger 

Print Experts is great. As a special induce 

ment we will give you free of charge our new 

easy reading course in Secret Service In- 
telligence if you act at once. 


Be a Finger Print Expert 


Build up a business on the basis of a trained 
brain. You can do it as a master of the 
Finger Print profession. There is crying 
need for Finger Print Experts right nowand 
the demand for these trained men is grow. 
ing every day. A profession that offers won- 
derful opportunities for advancement, Gov- 
ernments, corporations, police departments, 
institutions and individuals have constant 
use for these specially trained men, The 
work is fascinating and 


The Pay Is Big! 


No special education is necessary. You can 
become a master of this profession by study- 
ing at home in your spare time. Expert 
Finger Print men travel all over the coun- 
try solving mysteries that baffle all others, 
They are important men and highly regard- 
ed and envied by every one. 


Mail the Coupon 


Get full information about this great profession 
and our big offer of a free course in Secret Service 
Intelligence. The mastery of these two closely al- 
lied professions places a brilliant career within 
your grasp. Achievements that will immediately 
place the stamp of success upon you, are now pos 
sible. Send this coupon for full information NOW. 





Desk 9835 1772 Wilsen Ave., Chicago 


Gentlemen: Without any obligations whatever, send me your 
new FREE book on Finger Prints and your offer of a free course 
in Secret Service Intelligence. 


NOME. -an-. seveveee seceesessientenn eal 





Address 





Age. 








Oceupation.......cccccccccecseseeensnneensnenenennenennvenssnnnn 
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La Salle Students 


and Graduates 
J cannow be found employed in the exec- 
utivedepartments of practically all the 
large rail , business houses and 
commercial organizations in the United 
States. Many prominent business con- 
cerns can be named in each of which 100 
to90or more LaSalle students or grad. 
vates from our several specialized de. 
partments are employed in responsible 
petitions. For instance— 


Pennsylvania R.R. . . . 1168 
Amerwan Telegraph 

&Te Company . 671 
U.S, Steel Corporation 73 
Baltimore & Ohio R. 6 
irmour &@ Company. . . 207 
Chicago@N.W.Ry. . . 455 
Ford Motor Company . . Do 


& Company me. «6 
Standard Oil Company. . £36 
Among the numerous firms and cor- 
oe employing 60 to 100 or more 
le students or graduates are the 
following: 
Western Electric Compa ny 
International Harvester Co. 
B.F. Goodrich Company 
Wells —e Express Company 
oa aer ~d and feudber Co. 
and every rtant railroad compan 
in the United States — 


More than 145,000 men in active busi- 
ness life including a large number of 
ion officials have been enrolled 
sare reaping the benefits of LaSalle 
training and service. Over 20,000 new 
students now enroll annually. "The La- 
Salle organization consists of 800 people, 
including a staff of 300 business ex perts 
= ional men, text writers, specia 
ecture writers, instructors and assist- 
ats. | le students and graduates 
peg A _. positions can be 
4 ghout the entire English 
speaking world, 





Free Consulting Service 
Asa le student, you will also be 
el entitled to the free use of our Consult- 
ing Service which gives you the privil- 
ef of calling on our staff of experts in 
A epartment at any time when you 
i special help or counsel. LaSalle 
ne University is a clearing house 
pada information and through its 
y highly specialized departments is 
Prctcal and’) 
and distinctive service which 
Cannot be suppli institu- 
ton of of upp! tog other institu 


~ 
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Be An Expert 
ccountant 


ed 


“— — The Man Who Directs 


Everywhere in business there is need for 

the man who knows Higher Accounting. 
Tomeet the competitive conditions that exist 
today, waste must be eliminated, accurate cost 
systems must be installed, economies must be put 
into effect and the management must have the whole 
situation charted and shown in figures whenever wanted. The book- 
keepercannotdothis. Toanalyzea business, a man must be to account- 
ing what the highly trained lawyer is to the legal aspects of commerce. 
Over 500,000 American concerns today need the services of 


Expert Accountants, That shows where opportunity is. Write today for information 
about the course in Higher Accounting given by the LaSalle Extension University. 


e . . 

Learn Higher Accounting By Mail 
Our staff of experts in the Science of Accounting will give you 
their direct personal instruction by mail, guiding you step by step 
until you have mastered this paying profession. You will study text books, lectures and 
accounting methods prepared by authorities—men who are actually employed or retained 
as expert advisers by leading industries. The underlying principles and the most modern 
methods of Business Analysis and Organization, and the Principles of Accounting, Audit- 
ing, Commercial Law and Scientific Manage- 
ment all made clear. You will be given special 
preparation for the C. P. A. examinations and 
made ready to command a higher salary or to 
enter business as a Consulting Accountant. 
You can get all this in your spare time while 
you hold your present position. How better 

could you use your hours of leisure? 


Mail The Coupon Today 


Make the knowledge of these LaSalle experts yours. At least 
send for information about this course which has helped so many men to rise quickly to 
positions of greater profit and prestige and which you can easily master by home study. 

No matter where you may be or what position you may hold, LaSalle Extension University 
can put you on the road to greater success. This has been proved by the record of its students and 
graduates. The information we will send will tell you just what knowledge you require to become 
pro§cient in Higher Accounting and how we will teach you in the shortest possible time, It will point 
out the possibil.ties that are wide open to the man who has the training demanded by large business 
organizations. We will also send valuable book ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’’ Mail coupon now, 


-________-______----—- 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


“The World's Greatest Extension University’’ 
2 ; . 
Dept. 5335-HA Chicago, lllinois/ 
Without cost or obligation on my part, please send me particulars / 
regarding your Home Study Course of Training in Higher Account- 
ing and your Consulting Service. Also a copy of your valuable 
for ambitious men, ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion In One,"’ 





Easy Terms 


Nolarge fees. No large sum to pay down. 
This instruction is offered on a convenient 
monthly payment plan. Our courses 
are for the ambitious man no matter how 
small his present income. Send the coupon 
below for full, detailed information. 
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New Method Makes Music 


Amazingly Easy to Learn: 


Learn to Play or Sing in Spare Time at Home— 
Every Step Made Simple as A B C by Print-and- 
Picture Lessons That You Can’t Go Wrong On. 


TRY IT ON APPROVAL 


Entire Cost Only a Few Cents a Lesson—and Noth- 
ing Whatever to Pay Unless You Are Satisfied. 


Ilow often have you wished that you knew how to 
play the violin or piano—or whatever your favorite 
instrument may be—or that you could take part in 


singing ? 

Ilow many an evening's pleasure has been utterly 
spoiled and ruined by the admission “I can't sing,” 
or “No, I am sorry, but I can't play.” 
or 


is sooner 





play instrument or taken 
a lesson of any kind—have 
found my method equally easy. 
My method as thorough as 
it is easy. I teach you the 
only right way—teach you to 
play or sing by note. No 
“trick” music, no “numbers,” 
no makeshifts of any kind. 

I call my method “new” 
simply because it is so radically 
different from the old and hard- 
to-understand ways of teaching 
music. But my method is thor- 
oughly time tried and proven. 


any 


is 





Over 225,000 success 





























ties ll - yd a uae ‘When the others gather ful pupils. -in all parts of the world, and including 
around for the fun, the one who can take no part 21 ages from boys and girls of 7 to 8 to men ani 
feels hopelessly out of it—a_ wall women of 70—are the proof, 
flower—a_ mere listener and looker But I don't ask you to judy 
on 
Or those long and lonesome Learn to Play by Note my methods by what others sy 
evenings at home, when minutes . or by what I myself say, Yu 
seem like hours—how quickly the For Beginners or can take any course on trial 
time would pass if vou could spend Advanced Pupils singing or any _ instrument you 
oe Tne TNO OF OrRRe—OF ie Piano Harmony and prefer—and judge entirely by 
making a violin “talk,” or in en wan Composition, your own progress. If for an< 
saat acid nach pier cage mgt ad a. Violin, Sight Singing, reason you are not satisfied with 
ial caiteiaeiion yee pe oo o Viola, Guitar, the course or with what ym 
, - : a aat Banjo, Ukelele, learn from it, then it won't cost 
often wished for can easily be Tenor Banjo, Hawaiian . : 
acded to your daily life. “ , 4 oe you a single penny. I guarante 
; Mandolin, Steel Guitar, ME . . 
No need to join a class or pin Clarinet, Harp, satisfaction. On the other band 
vourself down to certain hours for Flute, Cornet. if you are pleased with tb 
lessons or. practice No need to Saxophone, Piccolo, course, the total cost amounts t 
pay t omge led — Saker aan Cello, Trombone. only a few cents a lesson, with 
i fivate enachner, werner we { j 
motile of time nor expense is your musie and everything al 
uny longer a bar—every one of the included. 
obstacles that have been confining your enjoyment When learning to play or sing is so easy, why 
to mere listening have now been removed. continue to confine your enjoyment of musie tt 
My method of teaching music by mail—in your mere listening? Why not at least let me send yo 
a se — a —, wae my free book that tells you all about my methods 
ancien we eunaucts coup I know you will find this book absorbingly interest 
to learn to sing by note or to ing, simply because it shows you how easy it is" 
play any instrument turn your wish to play or sing into an actual fac! 
You don't need to know the Just now I am making a special short-time offer that 
first thing about music to begin cuts the cost per lesson in two—send your Dau 
don't need to know one note now. before this special offer is withdrawn. No 0b 
from gay mA method takes lization——simply use the coupon or send your name 
og the aidiewitice ora and address in a letter or on a_ posteard, 
your progress casy, rapid and 
sure | U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Whether for an advanced . 
pupil or a beginner, my method 975 Brunswick Bldg. NEW YORK 
is a revolutionary improvement ieee 
over the old methods used by private teachers. The MR. DAVID F. KEMP, President 
lessons I send you explain every point and show U.S. School of Music, 975 Brunswick Bldg., New York City 


every step in simple Print-and-Picture 
‘e form that you can’t go wrong on 
every step is made as clear as A B C. 





My method makes each step so easy 
to understand and practice that even 
children only 7 to 10 years old have 
quickly become accomplished players 
or singers under my _ direction by 
mail. Also thousands of men and 
women 50 to 70 years old——-including 
many who had never before tried to 


Pi mention this magazine 


ase 


your free book, “Musi¢e Lessoms 0 


send me Ons | 
and particulars of your Special 


Home,” 


Please 
Your Own 
Offer. 
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DAMASKEENE 
RAZ OR 


Shaving with a GEM Razor is just as easy and 
pleasant as it looks—let the “young shaver’ remember 
that those who have had shaving experience use the 
GEM, and are good ones to pattern after—they’re 
setting a valuable example. Millions of GEMS in 
use today—a favorite for over a quarter of a century. 


the separate parts YOUY Yazor is wrong if the blade 
asinciuied nou 7¢ not right. The GEM Blade in 
' a@ GEM frame makes a_ perfect 


combination for a_ perfect shave. 


$ 00 GEM _ Includes frame, shaving and strop- 
Outfit ping handles and seven Gem Blades 

— in handsome case as illustrated, 
Complete 6; jin Khaki case for traveling. 


Add 50 cents to above price, for Canada 


Gem Cutlery Company, Inc., New York 
Canadian Branch, 591 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal 





COLG ATE 


—like putting a ne 
blade in your raz 


ID you know that you can renew yg 
shaving stick just as easily? 


You can—with Colgate’s Handy Grip. The stick 
threaded—and screws into the metal Grip. | 
is nearly gone screw out the stub and screw i 
Colgate ‘‘Refill” stick—which comes all threaded 
fit. This saves you the price of a new metal bow 


You can wet the stub and stick it on the “Refill” 
—adding 50 cool, comfortable Colgate shaves, 
this for thrift instead of throwing away the stub, 


COLGATE © CO. Dept. C,199 Fulton St. New ¥ 


Some men still prefer to shave with a Cream though uA). 
least economical way. To these men, this friendly w 

this paragraph and mail it to us be fore July sixth. ie 
will send you, free, a trial tube of Colgate’s Pe’ rfected Shaving 
Cream. You'cannot be sure you know the best till you haw 
used Colgate’s. But we give you the impartial advice tom 
the Handy Grip as the most convenient and economical way 
to shave. We can do this impartially as we make 

forms of shaving soap—Stick, Powder, and Cream. 


\s ck 





